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ARCHAEOLOGIA: 


OR, 


MISCELLANEOUS TRACTS, &. 


I, Odfervations on Pliny’s Account of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephefus. By Thomas Falconer, E/g. of 
Chefter. 


Read Dec. 8, and 15, 1791. 


HEN TIengaged myfelf to fome friends to vindicate 
Pliny in relation to the defcription of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephefus, I was not aware how many ingenious 
writers had difcuffed the fame fubject. Having, however, 
been lately favoured by a learned and noble friend with the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Cortona, I have read the Mar- 
chefe de Poleni’s curious and inftruétive paper on this fubject, 
and have alfo confidered Mr. Windham’s defcription of that 
ftructure which is publifhed in the fixth volume of the 
Archeologia. I, owe much to thefe learned perfons, but am 
not difcouraged from attempting a farther explanation of the 
text of Pliny, who, though he may have been fometimes mif- 
taken in Natural Hiftory, has illuftrated the fine arts with the 
VoL. XI. B ereatelt 
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greateft attention, and the moftcorreé& tafte. The paflage I 
fhall firft refer to is that in Book xxxvi, chap. 14. 
‘ Magnificentiz vera admiratio extat templum Ephefie Di- 
* anz ducentis viginti annis factum a tota Afia. In folo pa- 
luftri id fecere, ne terre motus fentiret, aut hiatus timeret. 
Rurfus ne in lubrico atque inftabili fundamenta tantz molis 
‘ locarentur, calcatis ea fubftravere carbonibus, dein velleri- 
‘ bus lane. Univerfa Templi longitudo eft 425 pedum ; lati- 
tudo ducentorum viginti ; columnz centum viginti feptem 
‘a fingulis regibus faéte, 60 pedum altitudine ; ex iis 36 
‘ celate, una a Scopa. Operi prefuit Cherfiphron architec- 
tus. Summa miracula epyftylia tantz molis attolli potuifle. 
Id confecutus eft ille peronibus arena plenis, molli pulvino 
‘ fuper capita columnarum exaggerato, paulatim exinaniens 
* imos ut fenfim totum infideret.’ | 
In the fame book, chap. 23. Pliny goes farther. 
‘ Tonici capituli altitudo tertia pars eft craffitudinis. In 
‘ Ephefize Dianz a2de—primum columnis fpirz fubditz, et ca- 
pitella addita, placuitque altitudinis o¢tava pars in craffitu- 
‘ dine, et ut {pire haberent craflitudinis dimidium, feptime- 
que partes detraherentur fummarum craffitudini.’ 
From thefe two paflages, well confidered, it would be pof- 
fible for any one who had ftudied the writers who have treated 
of Greek architecture, to form a confiftent plan of this mage 
nificent temple without farther aid. The regular fyftem 
which the Greeks adopted, and from which they never devi- 
ated without great neceflity, renders the defcription of thefe 
buildings more particularly clear and precife. The firft de- 
fign was only that of an oblong building, which was after- 
wards improved by prolonging the ante or fide walls, and 
placing two pillars between (an idea fuggefted by a warm 
climate), 
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climate), and thus forming the proaos (a). , The fecond im- 
provement was made by adding a like portico at the back of 
the temple, called by Vitruvius pofficum, and this fort of 
temple bore the name of Amphiproffylos. The third change 
was effected by continuing the columns round the walls, 
which fecured the pronaos from the rays of the fun, and 
gave a fhady walk for the whole circumference of the build- 
ing (4). Great magnificence, aflifted by a refined tafte for 
fimplicity, produced another colonnade, which formed the 
dipteros, or atemple with two periftyles (c). 

Of this laft kind was the Temple of Diana at Ephefus. 
Thefe ideas were familiar to the Greeks, and afterwards 
adopted by the Romans. The general plan was known, and 
the particular rules of architecture which were praétifed in 
any {pecific temple were eafily defcribed, and as eafily under- 
ftood. This vindicates Pliny from the charge of brevity, 
which many have blamed, who did not know with what fa- 
cility his readers might comprehend his meaning. As I am 
now beginning a comment on Pliny’s text, I muft acknow- 
ledge my obligation to Mr. Windham for correéting the 
punctuation, and reading ‘columne centum; viginti fep- 
“ tem a fingulis regibus facte.’. To fuppofe otherwife would 
introduce an odd number of columns, the difpofition of 
which has made the Marchefi Poleni add a circular periftyle 
of columns at the back of the temple, and fupprefs both the 
pronaos and pofficum, which feem to have been effential parts 
of a facred edifice in thefe ages. On the other hand, I muft 
own that I difagree with the learned defcriber Mr. Windham, 
in more than one part of his difcourfe. I cannot allow that 

(2) Thefe are marked ¢ cin the plan, Plate I. 
(2) See the plan, letter 4. 
(¢) Marked with the letter @ in the plan. 
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the hundred columns were limited folely to the periftyles of 
the temple, but think that they included thofe alfo which 
were within the cella, in number fixteen. Nor can it be 
granted him, that the intercolumniation was the Euftyle, viz. 
two diameters of a column, and 3, as Vitruvius exprefsly 
tells us that the Temple of Diana was a Diaftylos, viz. having 
three diameters between each column [d]. The menfuration 
of Mr. Windham in the breadth, as he allows three diameters 
to the middle intercolumniation, will amount exaétly to 183 
feet nine inches, which differs from Pliny’s account by thirty- 
fix feet three inches. To fupply this defeét he includes the 
breadth of ten fteps on each fide, from the authority of Philo 
Byzantinus, which nauft have contained:a projeflion on each 
fide of at leaft eighteen feet. He fuppofes too the intercolum- 
niation to be no more than 16 feet ; but he fhould have added 
ten % inches to each, which addition, as he gives feventeen 
columns on each fide, and confequently fixteen intercolum- 
niations, would add fourteen feet to his calculation. My de- 
{cription of the periftyle is as follows: I fuppofe eight co- 
lumns in front, as is generally allowed. ‘The diameters of 
thefe make fixty feet, viz. eight x feven 3 ; the feven interco- 
lumniations give 157 feet fix inches, and the total amounts to 
217 feet fix inches: the projection of the bafe, according to 
Vitruvius, is about one fourth of the diameter, confequently 
the whole, including the two projections at the extremities, 
will be no more than 221 feet three inches. 

The number of columns on the fides of the temple muft be ~ 
determined by the fame proportion. I cannot fuppofe them 


[2] Diaftyli hac erit compofitio cum trzwm columnarum crafitudinem interco- 


Jumnio: interponere poflumus, tamquam eft Apollinis ac Diang edis. Vitruv 
Lill. cna. 
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to be more than fifteen, notwithftanding the teftimonies laid 
down of the temples of Minerva and Thefeus at Athens. We 
have furer rules to dire€t us than mere analogy. The whole 
length, fays Pliny, is 425 feet. Now fifteen diameters of a 
column amount to 112 feet fix inches; and fourteen {paces, 
at three diameters each, are equal to 315 feet. ‘The total of 
both is 427 feet fix inches, which, even with the projection 
of the bafes, would not be much above the meafurement of 
Pliny. 

In this enumeration I have fuppofed the Ionic bafe to be . 
the Attic, but as this was the laft refinement of Grecian tafte, 
and probably from its name invented in Attica in after times, 
it is more probable that the columns of Diana’s temple (being 
the firft that had bafes [e]) might only have a plinth with a 
fingle torus, and then the projection would be about one 
half of the Attic bafe, viz. only one fourth part for the whole. 

If this conjecture may be allowed, the meafure of the other 
breadth, from one column to the extremity of the other, would 
be only 219 feet, four inches, and that of the length 429 feet 
four inches, which is a furprifing confirmation of Pliny’s 
defcription. This too is perfectly agreeable to the rule of Vi- 
truvius, that whatever intercolumniations there are in the 
front, there muft be twice that number on the fides of the 


temple | /]. 


fe] For this we have the authority of Pliny confirmed by Vitruvius. 

[£1] Quot intercolumnia funt in fronte, totidem bis intercolumnia fiunt in 
lateribus. Vitruv. I. iii, c. 3. He afterwards fays, that fome had miftaken this 
rule, and fuppofed the duplication of the columns was intended; an opinion 
which he contradiéts ; and indeed from all the remains of Grecian temples, the 
columns in the front are an equal number, thofe on the fides unequal, which is 
incompatible with the idea of doubling the columns, 


The 
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The exterior periftyle contained forty-two columns, the in- 
terior lefs by eight, that is, thirty-four, and the total was 
feventy-fix columns. Pliny has not mentioned the length of 
the outward wall of the cella and the ante, becaufe it was 
deducible from the foregoing account. The fpace taken up 
by two columns, and two intercolumniations is fixty feet. 
We mutt fubtract this from either front. Now the whole 
length, excluding the projection of the bafe, being 427 feet 
fix inches, we muft deduct 120 feet, and the whole will be 
307 feet fix inches. 

In like manner, for the breadth of the cella, eddies 121 
feet fix inches, and the remainder is ninety-fix feet. The 
antz hada column at each extremity, which I fuppofe was 
{quare, and two columns between, fo that the pronaos and 
pofticum, adding eight,to the 76 in the periftyles, make the 
whole number of columns without the cella eighty-four. The 
depth of the pronaos was probably the diameter of one co- 
lumn, and one intercolumniatien to the door of the cella, 
which gives juft thirty feet. We muft deduct the fame for the 
pofticum, and the length from door to door will be 247 feet fix 
inches. The extent of the cella within was much lefs ; for, 
Pliny mentions a ftaircafe, which muft be placed between the 
outward door and the immediate entrance into the infide of the 
temple [g]. Ihave for this reafon defcribed four {paces in the 
plan, each of thirty-one feet fix inches, viz. fix feet for the out- 
ward wall, twenty-two fect fix inches for the vacant fpace for 
the ftairs, and as the inner wall had no material weight to fup- 
port,we need not fuppofe it more than three feet in thicknefs. 
‘The whole deduction then will be fixty-three feet from both 


[g] In this I follow the plan of all the temples of Greece hitherto defcsibed by 


accurate travellers. 
4 fronts, 
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fronts, which reduces the cella to 184 feet fix inches in length. 
Thebreadth of thecella,without accounting for the diminution 
of the thicknefs of the outward walls, would be eighty-two 
feet, but with that may be eafily fuppofed to be eighty-four. 
The remainder of the columns being fixteen, are placed 
within the walls; but, though they are fuppofed to be of the 
fame proportion with the exterior columns, the intercolum- 
niation may be lefs. The diameters of the eight columns are 
equivalent to fixty feet, and the intervals between, being nine 
in number, are equal to thirteen feet ten inches each. The 
diftance of thefe columns from the wall was, I fuppofe, 
fifteen feet, and the intercolumniation thirty-nine feet, which 
would be fufficient for the proceffions to the San@tuary, and 
for the fteps up to the facred image which fell from Jupiter, 
with all the pageantry of Afiatic fuperftition. The altar was 
placed, as it fhould feem, before the idol, ina right line under 
the next intercolumniation, as exprefled in the plate. Ihave 
now finifhed the plan of the building, excepting the fteps 
leading up to the periftyle. Philo Byzantinus fays there 
were ten, which is adopted by Mr. Windham, to reconcile 
the breadth of the temple, as given by Pliny, with the Euftyle 
intercolumniation. The Marchefe Poleni feems to doubt it, 
and Vitruvius lays a great ftrefs on the propriety of an odd 
number of fteps [4]. I determine nothing until it be fettled. 
when this Philo Byzantinus flourifhed. One of that name, 
and called Byzanteus, is quoted by Vitruvius amongft the 
minus nobiles, and as a writer de machinationibus [7]; but 
whether this was the fame which Leo Allatius publifhed may 


[4] Gradus in fronte ita funt conftituendi uti fint /emper impares. Vitruy. 
Lik. ¢.°3. 
[#] Vitruy. in proemio ad lib, vii. 
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be fubmitted to thofe who have better means of information 
than a country retirement can afford. 

Having finifhed the ichnography of this magnificent tem- 
ple, I thall not attempt to delineate the fuperftructure ; but 
the following particulars may be of ufe to Antiquaries. The 
columns were fixty feet high, viz. eight times their diameter, 
which was feven feet fix inches; the height of the bafe was 
half the diameter, or three feet nine inches. The diminu- 
tion of the fhaft was one-feventh part, or nearly one foot one 
inch. The height of the capital was a third part of the thick- 
nefs, or two feet fix inches. From this account, the fhaft of 
the column muft have been as fixty feet — fix feet three inches, 
viz. fifty-three nine inches. Pliny informs us that the fpira 
and capitellum were firft joined to the column in this temple. 
Vitruvius more direétly affirms that Cherfiphron, or Ctefi- 
phon, (for he is called by both names,) invented the Ionic 
order for the Diana of Ephefus. As fo perfect a form ‘is fel- 
dom produced by one effort of genius, we may fuppofe, with 
Pliny, that there were fome columns in Afia called Ionic, 
prior to thefe which he now defcribes, which had a capital, 
but, like the Doric order of antiquity, had no bafe [4]. The 
Marquis Poleni agrees with this opinion of the pre-exiftence 
of the Ionic, and of the want of a bafe; but he likewife affents 
to Vitruvius, that the capital was invented for the temple of 
Diana. By thus reconciling Pliny with Vitruvius, he fup- 
potes an Ionic column exifting before, without either bafe or 


[*] Lhave been informed that the Colifeo at Rome gives a bale to the Doric 
order: this fingularity feems to difplay great. judgement in the defigner, as 
the faperincumbent mais demanded greater appearance of folidity. This how- 
ever was not followed by theancient archite€ts, and the beautiful gate of Chrift 
Church in Oxford, defigned by Mr, Wyatt, proves itis nota neceffary ornament. 


capital, 
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capital, viz. having no diftin@tive mark of the order. The 
truth is, he read Capitulum, where Delcampius’s edition has 

Capitellum. Pliny’s meaning feems to be that the volute was 

invented before the time of Cherfiphron, but that he added 

the Capitellum, or Abacus of Vitruvius, which by feparating 

the volute from the epiftylium, or architrave, gives a peculiar 

grace tothe ordonnance of the whole. The only material 

omiflion of Pliny is the fluting of the columns, which Vitru- 

vius fays was firft practifed in this temple, and we have no 

authority to contradict his affertion [/]. Having finifhed the 

columns, I make no doubt that the entablature and pediment 

were proportions well known in the days of Vefpafian,- confe- 

quently Pliny had no reafon to defcribe them minutely. If 
we follow the rule of Vitruvius, the former was about ten 

feet fix inches, and the faftigium of the pediment about 

thirty feet or a little more. Thee added to the columns, 

without confidering the fteps, make the whole about 102 

feet high. The cieling of the periftyle was moft probably of 
marble, but the cella was covered with beams, as both Pliny 

and Vitruvius affirm. 

The altar, fays Strabo, was the work of Praxiteles, and 
this muft for an obvious reafon mean a fecond altar, érected 
after the burning of the temple by Heroftratus. 

The figure of Diana has been fo often and fo accurately de- 
lineated from medals, that I have only to obferve they bear 


[7] I admit the facts of Vitruvius oftener than his reafoning. The origin of 
the Ionic capital, from the braided hair or curls of the lonian women, feems too 
whimfical or too refined to be allowed. May it not be fubmitted to more faga- 
cious inquirers, ifthe horns of the ram, a common facrifice, did not fuggeft the 
idea of the volute ; for the fkulls of the oxen formed the chief ornament of the 
metope of the Doric frieze ina very early period of Grecian architefture. 
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an exact agreement with the defcription of Minucius Felix. 
The matter of which it was compofed was a doubt in Pliny’s 
time. Some faid it was of Ebenus, a name feemingly given 
by the Romans to the ebony tree, as well as the lignum vite;. 
Mutianus [m] thought it was vine wood, but owns it was 
covered with a varnifh of nardum to conceal the joining of 
the pieces, which may account for the different opinions 
about the wood. Xenophon, in his Anabafis, calls it a golden 
image. But the expreffion need not be fuppofed to mean it 
was either of maffive gold, or even plated all over. The 
rods which appear to fupport the figure in many medals, the 
veil, and fome other parts of the drapery might be richly gilt 
or plated, and give a fanétion for the word ypurw [nm]. It 
mutt now be obferved that the figure is often reprefented in a 
temple of fix or eight columns, of one of which Mr. Wind- 
ham has given an elegant engraving. 

I differ, however, from that learned gentleman in fup- 
pofing that it reprefents the real temple. ‘The foliage on the 
fhafts of the columns and the flower-work above the pediment, 
indicate rather the minutize of a jeweller than the fimplicity 
of a great architect, and the example he brings oi the like or- 
nament in the beautiful but {mall choragic monument at 
Athens, vulgarly called the lantern of Demofthenes. is 
not, as I conceive, applicable to fo vait an edifice as the 
temple of Diana. I fhould rather fuppofe thefe reprefent the 
yao apyupo mentioned in the Acts of the Apottles [0], viz. filver 


[#} Pliny, b xii.c. 4. 1 xvi.e, 40. 
(] From an expreffion of Ariftophanes one might as juftly conclude the whole. 
temple was of gold. 
Hr’ EdQécov pcnarya weyyeucey 
eats Obtere Nubes, l. $97e 
[o] C. xix. v. 24, 
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_fhrines, under which the image was expofed to view, as the 
Oftenforium {/] in foreign churches has often a nearly fimilar 
decoration at the expofition of the hoft. The next object is 
the gate or folding-doors of the temple defcribed by Pliny [@]. 
They were made of cyprefs, as Mutianus writes, and Theo- 
phraftus confirms it. | 

The durability of the wood is proved by this paflage. « Ad- 
¢jicit (fcil. Mutianus) valvas effe e cupreffo, et jam quadrin- 

« gentis prope annis durare materiam omnem wove fimilem.’ 
This obfervation is fuppoied to have been borrowed by Pliny 
from Theophraftus, which is a miftake, as it certainly relates 
to the {tate of the temple in his own time, for he was contem- 
porary with Mutianus. Whoever will examine the dates of 
Alexander’s birth, on which day the temple was burnt, and 
the firft year of Vefpafian, when Pliny wrote,will find they give 
a fpace of about 414 years. The two folding-doors were, it is 
faid, kept four years, for the glue to harden before they 
were hung up, and their fize might juftly demand an extraor- 
dinary precaution, being each of them forty feet high, and 
aboutten broad. ‘This paffage too has been unjuftly cenfured 
by the critics as a citation from Theophraftus, in which they 
fay he has deviated from the fenfe of his author. ‘The paflage 
in the Greck naturalift is certainly obfcure ; but, read it how 
you will, as Pliny does not quote him by name, nor tranflate 
his words, why fhould we fuppofe he miftook his meaning or 
alluded tohim in any fenfe? ‘The next obfervation might 
have been borrowed by Mutianus from Theophraftus, but it 

is too obvious to be mentioned asa plagiarifm. It is only that 


[p] It is called by the French Aontrance, and fometimes /e Soleil. The or- 
namental cover is called a tabernacle. 


[g] Pliny. l. xvi, c. 40. : 
Cz | the 
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the cyprefs was preferred on account of the beauty and per- 
manency of its polifh. The ftaircafe was made, as Pliny fays{r], 
‘vite und Cyprid;’ not of one fingle vine-ftem, as fome- 
have thought, but of no other wood. The vines, he tells us, 
grow to a great height in Cyprus, and the wild vines are par- 
ticularly productive of wood. The offerings in the cella of 
the temple muft have been great; but Ephefus was beyond the 
{phere of the inquiries of Paufanias, and we have but few 
particulars in Pliny. The plate carved by the hand of Men- 
tor is indeed mentioned as being deftroyed both in Diana’s 
temple and in the capitol by fires [s]. In another place we 
are told by Pliny that the painting of Alexander darting 
thunder by Apelles was preferved in his time in the Ephefian., 
Diana’s temple. 

One difficulty now occurs, viz. what was the mode of 
giving light to fo extended a building? Neither Pliny nor 
Vitruvius mention it; fo we can only form conjectures. The 
Marquis Poleni fuppofes a wall above the columns in the 
cella pierced with windows, but this is not confonant to the 
general form of Grecian temples. I agree therefore with Mr. 
Windham, that there was an hypethros, viz. an open fpace in 
the roof, large enough to diffufe a light over the infide of the 
cella. It is marked (1) in the plan. The length would be 
feventy-feven feet ten inches. The breadth thirty-nine feet, 
very nearly double the length. ‘The projeétion of the enta- 
blature would not ob{truct the admiffion of light, as I fuppofe 
the wall to be no more than twenty-two feet diftant from 
the opening, but whether there was a wall raifed above it 


irr liny, loxive er: 
(s}] Pliny, ].xxxili. c. 12. 


with 
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with fmall pilafters muft be left uncertain [7].. It cannot be 
objected that Vitruvius fays the decaftyle, or temple with ten 
columns in front, only admitted the hypethros, as that author 
makes an exception of the temple of Jupiter Olympius [a], 
being hypethral, though it had no more than eight columns. © 
Probably the intercolumniation was the fame as that of the 
temple of Diana ; for, a decaftyle temple of the Euftyle mode, 

viz. two diameters and one quarter, would not be more than — 
thirty diameters 3, or at moft thirty-one, and the odaftyle 
temple with three diameters would make exactly twenty-nine 
diameters. The concluding inquiries in refpet to the build- 
ing are firft what Pliny means by thefe words triginta fex ({cil. 
columnz) ce/ate, unaaScopa. The Marquis Poleni places 
them on each fide of the cell of the temple ; and, if there were 
any certain number more adorned than the reft, they could 
not have a place in the periftyle. As I cannot allow more 
than fixteen within the walls, I am inclined to think the 
emendation of Salinafius is right ; uo a Scopa. Thecolumns 
had capitals, bafes, and flutings; and what more ornaments 
could they have? he moft obvious meaning is, that thirty- 
fix columns were raifed while Scopas had the fole direGtion of 
the works; and the fact deferved to be recorded, as the name 
of that artift was in the higheft efteem. Pliny too mentions 
a ftatue of Hecate im templo Diane poft adem, whofe polith 
was fo exquifite as to injure the eyes when ftedfaftly ex- 
amined [x]. Strabo alfo mentions a Hecatefium, but it feems 


[4] Vitruvius mentions fmall columns above the colonade in the Hypethral 
temples ; but we ought to confider that the cell of Diana’s temple was the oldeft 
part of the building, and probably the moft fimple. 

[#] Vitruv. 1 iii, c. 1. 

[«] Pliny, H. N. 1. xxxviv c. §.. 

to 
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to have been a diftinét building; the architeét’s name was 
Thrafon, who is probably the fame with that mentioned by 
Pliny in another place{y]. To reconcile our author with 
Strabo, we may well fuppofe the Templum fignifies the whole 
enclofure of the facred ground or peribolus, and that poft edem 
means behind the body of the temple, and moft likely ona 
line with the peribolus. The whole of thefe buildings were 
of white marble, and Vitruvius not only relates the manner of 
carrying the maffes[z], but commemorates the name of the 
fhepherd Pyxodorus, who accidentally difcovered this valu- 
able material juft above the fituation of the temple. ‘Phis 
naturally leads us to confider the place where this. wonder of 
the world was ereéted. It was under Mount Pion, or Prion, 
‘ in a low fituation, iz folo palufiri ne terre motus fentiret. ‘This 
fuppofed fecurity from earthquakes is found to be unfupported 
by experience ; but, if it were the opinion of the age, the 
fact cannot be controverted. 

The fea at one time flowed very near its walls, but the mud 
brought down by the Cayiter, which has now filled the whole 
harbour, had ulurped on the fea before the days of Pliny ; as 
he himfelf exprefsly declares ‘Ephefi, ubi guondam zedem 
‘ Diane alluebat[@].’ Hence I conclude that the temple 
was farther from the fea than the city ; for, the fame author 
fays, that Ephefus itfelf was ia ord, and confequently -nearer 
the mouth of the river. In the days of Herodotus the temple 
was feven ftadia diftant from the city. Lyfimachus, one of 
Alexander’s fucceffors, enlarged Ephefus by removing thither 
the inhabitants of Colophon; fo that in the time of Strabo, 


[y| H. N. lL. xxxiv. c. 8. 
fz} Vitr.l. x. c. 6, 7. 
[2 Libs ic: 3%. 
the 
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the diftance of the temple was {carcely two ftadia. It fhould, 
however, be obferved, that Herodotus reckons ten ftadia to a 
mile, and Strabo but eight. Thus, if we meafure the diffe- 
rence by paces, it is as 700 to 250, and the new walls of Lyfi- 


machus had encreafed the extent of Ephefus 450 paces [6]. 


Now as the o/d authorities fix the temple owt of the enclofure 
of the walls, we may juftly wonder that all the modern travel- 
lers I have read, except my ingenious friend Dr. Chandler, 
have looked for Diana’s temple within the walls of Lyfima-. 
chus. Spon and Wheler, who travelled together, muft have 


vifited the fame ruins. The lively Frenchman found a re~ 


femblance in thote he faw to Pliny’s defcription, which the. 


fober examination of Sir George Wheler could not difcover| c ].. 
It is a jufficient confutation to fay this ruin was of the Doric. 


order. 
Le Brun, on the other hand, found another ruin, which, by- 


the proportion of the capital, muft have been Corinthian ;. 


and this he calls the remains of Diana’s temple [d]. Dr. Po-- 
cock has gone farther than the preceding authors by giving a 
plan of the fuppofed temple; but theie remains are within the. 
walls of the city; his plan, too, has no refemblance to any 
Grecian temple, and he thinks it was of the Compofite order[e], 
and not the Ionic. ‘his. miftake feems to have arifen from 


finding fubterranean arched drains which were fuppofed to. 


[67 I have feen a citation from Philoftratus, but cannot find the place, that 
there was acovered portico ofa ftadium in length from the city to the-temple, 


This probably began at the extremity of the fuburbs, and was continued to the: 


peribolus ; however taken, it is another proof that it was without the walls. . 
[e] Spon. tom. I. pe 332—336. 
[2] Le Brun, tom. I. 4to. p. 97. 
[ ¢] Pocock, tom. II, p.2.p. 51. pl. 50. 


have: 


hee 
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have been the foundation; but from Pliny’s defcription I con- 
clude they were not. He lays the firft foundation with char- 
coal, calcatis carbonibus, an incorruptible fubftance, to which 
St. Auguftin and Diogenes Laertius bear teftimony, as well as 
other writers [ f]. 

The next wordsof Pliny, dein velleribus lane, are not fo in- 
telligible ; but it might be the general opinion, and no one 
could contradiét it [g¢]. On this bottom they might lay ftones 
till they found it frm enough to bear a more regular fuper- 
ftructure ; for, I much doubt if the turning an arch was in- 
vented in thefe early times [4]. I have now gone over the 
defcriptive part, and have little to add, except an anf{wer to 
the cavils of Salmafius in his Plinian Exercitat. p. 571, 2. 
He accufes Pliny of confounding times, by firft faying ‘ducentis 
Viginti annis factum a toté Afia:’ and, in another place, ‘ ut- 
pote tota Afia extruente quadringentis annis peractum fit.’ 
The former of thefe dates belongs to the firft foundation of 
the building by Cherfiphron. The dedication was in the 
days of Euripides, about 420 years before Chrift. If we count 
backward 220 years, it is 640. Then I think Cherfiphron 
built the cella ofthe temple. We are told by Strabo, that 
adros exomse peitw, and Vitruvius confirms it by naming Pza- 
nius Demetrius and Metagenes as continuators of the build- 
ing; toone of which Strabo probably alludes. In the year 


> 


640, the Ionian cities were eftablifhed, and it is well known 


[fj Aug. de Civ. Dei, 1. 21. c. 4. D. Laert. v. Ariftippi prope finem. 

[g] Ihe old bridge at London was faid to have been founded on wool-facks, 
which fome Antiquaries interpret to have been ereéted by a tax on wool. 

[h} The idea of an arch is not fuggefted by the fimple form of the oblong 
Grecian temple. We may add that the remains of ancient buildings in Egypt, 
and the ruins of Perfepolis have none. The firft difcovery of this improvement 
is a defideratum in the hiftory of archite@ure. 

2 | the 
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the facred buildings were a principal object of their at- 
tention. 

The fecond date of 400 years coincides, as was obferved 
before, with the time from Alexander to Vefpafian. As for 
the toré Afid, which is to be found in both citations, the Mar- 
quis Poleni takes the latter to be a marginal glofs inferted by 
miftake into the text. I fee no foundation for this opinion. 
By Afia, Pliny meant no more than the province of Afia, or at 
fartheft Afia Minor, and who can doubt but the cities of 
Ionia, and many others, would unite in doing honour to a 
goddefs fo generally revered. Paufanias fays, there was one 
temple erected to the fame divinity at Corinth. Xenophon 
built another at Scilluris, and Strabo mentions two others, one 
at Maffilia, and the other at Emporiz in Spain. Thefe cons 
tributions would be continued, as well for the reparation after 
the fire, as for the firft ere€tion, and Pliny, or rather his ori- 
ginal author Mutianus, will efcape cenfure. The twenty-feven 
columns erected by as many kings is a faét notincredible. It 
was no more than a tradition, yet, as it was honourable to 
the Ephefians, fo it might eafily be retained, and a flight in- 
fpection of hiftory from the year 640, A.C. to 420, will ex- 
hibit a lift of kings of Macedonia and Caria, befides the reguli 
or governors of the cities of Afia Minor, under the Perfians, 
which might eafily furnith the required number. It is not 
faid they were offered at one time, and the fucceffion of kings 
or tyrants (call them which you will) would, either from a 
love of popularity or fuperftition, be prompted to make the 
offering of acolumn to the temple. The next cenfure of 
Pliny is, that he has not diftinguifhed the edifice built by 
Cherfiphron and Scopas from that built pofterior to the reign 


[4] Strabo, l. ive p. 179; 1. ili. p. 160% 
Vot. XI. D of 
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of Alexander. After a prolix inquiry, Salmafius is obliged to 
own that Vitruvius is equally in fault, and clofes it with thefe 
words: ‘ Ex quo poteft conje€tura certifima fieri, preter alia 
‘argumenta que nos adduximus,' nec tempora, nec opera, 
‘nec architeétos diftinxiffe Vitruvium ac Plinium.’ Now 
when two ancient authors not writing in concert, agree in 
a point of which they muft be competent judges, and pro- 
bably eye-witneffes, he muft be a bold modern critic who fhall 
pofitively deny the truth of their relation. This abufe feems 
to have been derived from a pafflage in Strabo, extended 
much farther than that judicious writer defigned, which may 
be tranflated in the following words [/]. 

‘ When this (temple) was burnt by one Heroftratus, vat 
* provided another more magnificent, collecting for that pur- 
‘ pofe the ornaments of the women, with what elfe they could 
‘ afford of their own, and difpofing of the former columns. 
‘ To thefe facts the public decrees made at the time bear evi- 
“dence. -Apollodorus accufes Timzus of ‘Taurominium. of 
‘ ignorance of thefe facts, who being in other re{pects an en- 
‘vious fycophant, and gaining the -name of calumniator 
‘from thence, fays they reftored the temple from effeéts 
‘ which the Perfians had depofited there. Now there were 
‘no fuch depofits at that time, and, if there had, they muft 
‘have been confumed together with the temple. After the 
‘fire, the adytum of the temple being open to day, who would 
“have chofen tolay any depofit there?’ Such are the words 


° io « \ ~ e Pe yy ” 
[7] Strabo, |. xiv. p. 640. C. as 08 rotiron “Hedsparés tas Letmrencey, LAAov dutty KOTEOK ELC Coy, 
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of Strabo, none of which imply that more than the vas, or 
cella, was injured by the flames. The roof, of whatever wood 
it was compofed, muft have been very combuftible, but that 
went no farther, I think, than the inclofure within the walls ; 
but even fuch a fire muft greatly injure the fixteen columns of 
white marble, and render them incapable of repair, though 
they might {till be ufed for other purpofes, and therefore 
would be fold to advantage. I cannot but lay fome ftrefs on 
the word cyxcs, tranflated by the Latin word adytum, which 
was left without a roof; for this expreffion feems to imply 
that no other parts were materially damaged, and confe- 
quently the walls, as well as the double periftyle, were pre- 
ferved, and both Pliny and Vitruvius might confider the 
fecond temple as a reparation of the old; for, the dimenfions 
of the whole building, the foundations, and in fhort moft of 
what they wifhed to defcribe, {till remained. The roof was 
repaired with cedar, and Dinocrates probably improved the 
new columns in the cella, which Strabo means by faying they 
built #aacy eeve, another ftill better. Many moderns have 
cavilled about the ftatue of Diana, whether it were the fame 
in both temples. They feem to forget that, although this 
building was fet on fire clandeftinely, it muft have been dif- 
covered foon, and then the numerous attendants might eafily 
fave the object of their worfhip from the flames, though many 
valuable offerings were deftroyed. As for the ornaments of 
the cella, whether the walls were decorated with niches or 
empannelled, we have no authority to fay, and I fhall not 
imitate Palladio, and other modern architects, in fupplying 
them from conjecture. 

I would now fhew the reader, if poflible, why this edifice 
was called a wonder of the world. We have fcarce an op- 
portunity of feeing a copy in England of the true Grecian 

D2 temple, 
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temple, except a beautiful model in the Garden of Stow; and 
thence we can form but a faint idea of the objeét of this 
difcourfe. As for comparifon with other buildings, it would 
be dificult to compare it with any account of the ancient 
temples. That of Jupiter at Olympia is briefly defcribed by 
Paufanias. 

The length was no more than 230 feet, the breadth ninety- 
five, and from thefe data we fee it was as inferior in fize to 
the temple of Diana as in the beauty of the materials, the 
former being built of the rough ftone found on the fpot, the 
latter of fine white marble. The temple of Jupiter at Agri- 
gentum, had it been finifhed, might have almoft vied with 
that at Ephefus ; being, as it fhould feem from Diodorus, 
340 feet long, by 160 (m), and 120 feet high, without in- 
cluding the bafement. The columns were Doric, and feem 
to have been larger than thofe at Ephefus, but there was only 
one periftyle with demi round pillars in the wall. I fhall 
now drop the comparifon with ancient buildings, and only 
juft hint that among{t the modern, St. Peter’s is probably the 
only one which excels the Ephefian temple. With this ex- 
ception let us compare it with our own St. Paul’s. The 
breadth of the Englifh cathedral is 180 feet, which is lefs 
than the temple of Diana by thirty-feven % feet, or more 
probably about forty. The weft front of St. Paul’s might be 
higher, as there is a double order of columns, but the altitude 
adds no grace to the edifice. A fimple portico of eight co- 
lumns, equally difengaged from each other, with an entabla- 
ture and pediment compofed of few parts, but thofe either 


[mz] At prefent it is read in Diodorus only fixty feet wide, but the proportion 
ofa Grecian Temple obliges us to fuppofe that a numeral letter fignifying 1c0 has 
been obliterated. Lib. xiii. p. 375. 
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neceffary to the ftrength of the building, or fuch as were cal- 
culated to mark its defignation, was in my opinion fuperior to 
the coupled columns and niches which break into iubdivifions 
the front of St. Paul’s, and though large, when confidered 
in the abftraét, appear too {mall for the whole. In length, 
indeed, our Englih building, being 500 feet, feems to have 
the advantage, but, from the interpofition of the crois, the 
eye cannot avail itfelf of this fuperiority. Whoever confiders 
the fide view of fifteen columns, where each individual pillar, 
though great in itfelf, acquired additional grandeur by its 
junction with others, and where the colonade was fufficiently 
extended to give variety and foftnefs without impairing the 
unity of the whole, muft agree that, with refpect to external 
appearance, which the ancients chiefly regarded, the temple 
of Diana was juftly efteemed a mafter-piece of fimplicity, 
beauty, and magnificence. As my principal view was to vin- 
dicate Pliny, I have omitted fome particulars concerning the 
fan@tuary, and the money-bank eftablifhed in the temple (7). 
I might too have quoted feveral Greek authors about the 
priefts ; the Megabyzi of Xenophon, or the Megalolyzi of 
Strabo, but thefe paffages may be found in the refpective au- 
thors ; to which we may join the novel of Achilles Tatius, 
who adds fome curious circumftances unmentioned by other 
writers. 

This narrative might have been extended; but my princi- 
pal view was to vindicate Pliny, and even with that limita- 
tion it may be thought too long. It is hoped the defence of 
an ufeful author, without whofe aid we had known but little 
of ancient improvements, may be admitted as an apology. 


THO. FALCONER. 


[x] See Strabo and Xenophon’s Anabaiis. 
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Il. Extratts from the Houfehold-Book of Thomas Cony, of 
Baffingthorpe, c. Lincoln. Jn a Letter to the Earl 
of Leicefter, P. 8 A. By Edmund Turnor, E/g. 


Bad. Rails 
Read Jan. 19, 17926 


My Lorp, 


[' after the publication of a volume of royal houfehold 
eftablifhments, the Society can be fuppofed to give any at- 
tention to a detail of the property and expences of a wealthy 
merchant in the fixteenth century, I muft beg that your lord- 
fhip will do me the honour to lay before them fome extracts 
from the houfehold-book of Thomas Cony, of Baffingthorpe, 
in the county of Lincoln, Efq. merchant of the ftaple of 
Calais, and merchant adventurer of England. 

The book, beginning in the year 1545, contains, princi- 
pally, notes of the cattle belonging to the faid Thomas Cony ; 
inventories of his houfehold-goods and plate at Baflingthorpe ; 
his profits and loffes in trade, &c. and the amount of his in- 
come and expences for fifty-four years The two laft parti- 
culars are here tranfcribed under an idea that they may tend 
to afcertain the proportions of various difburfements at that 
period ; and thew what was probably a fuitable suing for 
the families of perfons in his fituation. 

He was the fon of Richard Cony of Be inenenpes Efq. 
merchant of the ftaple of Calais, who died 1545, from 
whom he inherited a confiderable property. In 1554 he 

married 
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thatried Alice, fecond daughter of Sir Thomas Leigh, knight, 
alderman of London, and anceftor to Francis Leigh, Earl of 
Chichefter, and the prefent Lord Leigh of Stoneley. 

He was taken prifoner at Calais in 1558, when that town 
was furrendered to the Duke of Guife, and conveyed captive 
to Boulogne, where, after two months fevere confinement, 
he was ranfomed at the price of 3741. Amongft other articles 
of value, he loft the coftly apparel which he had provided 
again{t his return to England, being that year chofen trea- 
furer of the ftaple [a]. 

In 1573 he was high fheriff of Rutland, when he wore his 
chain of gold (weighing 32 0z.), which was given him by his 
wife againft the affizes for that county, which it feems were 
then held at Stamford [a]. In the houfe at Baffingthorpe, the 
north wine of which is the only part now ftanding, is a room 
which ftill retains the name of the Fudge’s Chamber, and 
is fo defcribed in the inventories [a], being the room 
which was fet apart for Lord Chief Juftice Wray, who was 
his intimate friend, as well as counfel before his advancement 
to the bench. 

He much increafed his eftate, as appears by a rental of it 
in 1577, of which an abftract is made at the end of this paper, 
fhewing the number of farms and cottages which belonged to 
him, and the annual value of them in their ref{pective parifhes. 
The line of trade, by which this great fortune was raifed, 
was extremely lucrative. The merchants of the ftaple had 
almoft a monopoly of all wools exported ; nor were the mer- 
chant adventurers, who traded likewife in wools, a company 
lefs refpectable ; witnefs their fplendid reception of king 
Philip of Spain, when he took poffeffion of the Low Coun- 


[2] Cony Houfehold-book, fol. MS. penes E, Turnor. 
tries 
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tries in'1549, which is thus related by Mr, Wheeler, their 
fecretary [4]. ‘Maifter John Sturgeon, at that time gover- 
‘nor of the company, was at the receiving in of the faid 
‘ prince, accompanied with thirty merchants of the com- 
‘ pany on horfeback, all richly equipped, and handfomely 
‘ attended, nothing inferior to the merchants of other na- 
‘tions, namely, the Germans, Eafterlings, Italians, Spa- 
‘“niards, &c. and furmounting fome of them in coftly ap- 
‘ parel, whereby they wanne great honour and commendation 


* to the whole Englifh name.’ 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
With the greateft refpect, 
Your Lordfhip’s moft obedient 
Humble Servant, 


Panton, Fan. 2, 1792. EDM. TURNOR, 


[2] See his Treatife of Commerce, 1601, p. 154. 
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The charge of all fuch lands and goods that I Thomas Cony 
have received by the death of my late father Richard 
Cony, merchant of the ftaple of Calais: and alfo of 
all fuch lands and goods that I Thomas Cony have 
had and received by my wife Alice Cony, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Leigh, of London, knight: and further, of 
all fuch lands and goods as I Thomas Cony, of Baf- 
fingthorpe, Efq. merchant of the ftaple of England, and 
merchant of the adventurers, have purchafed and got- 

_ ten by the trading of wool and cloths to Calais and Ant- 
werp, fince my firft beginning till my latter end, as 


hereafter followeth. 


In Lands of old Rents. 


Imprimis, Received, by the death ‘of Richard 
Cony my father, my manors or lordfhips of Baf- 
fingthorpe, Bitchfield, Rippinghall, within the 
county of Lincoln ; as alfo the manor of Whiffon- 
dine, in the county of Rutland, called Lord 
Powis’s manor, valued and found by office at the 
death of my faid father Richard Cony, and de- 
livered me by indenture under the office-feal in the 
court of Wards and Liveries, in anno Edwardi 
fexti fecundo, ut patet per ann. valor. 

Together with the lands purchafed by my faid 
father Richard Cony, in North Stoke and 
Paunton, — _ 


In Goods. 


Item, received by the death of my faid father 
Richard Cony, by the hands of Sir Thomas Leigh, 
VoL. XE. i executor 


$= 
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executor to my faid father, argent as appeareth by 
will probat, and by his book of his wool and 
goods left-in Calais, his debts and legacies being 
fir ft difcharged. Received clearly valor, 


Purchafed lands bought by me Thomas Cony, of Baf~ 
fingthor pe, Eq. as hereafter followeth. 


Item, bought in Baflingthorpe and Weftby, 
divers and fundry freeholds; and in Bitchfield 
likewife divers and fundry freeholds ; and in Stoke 
and Paunton likewile divers and fundry freeholds ; 
and likewife divers and fundry freeholds in Kirkby 
Underwood, in the county of Lincoln ; and lke- 
wife in Bofton certain freeholds ; and in Morton 
likewife ; as alfo in Hacconby, and other places ; 
and alfo Brignall’s manor in Whiffondine, in the 


county of Rutland, and the parfonage of Walcot, | 


in the county of Lincoln: all which parcels I 


Thomas Cony do verily, in my confcience, think — 


coft me as much in purchafing, as all the lands 
my father Richard Cony left me coft him in pur- 
chafing within the county of Lincoln, and of old 
rents, as I purchafed them, befides fuits and con- 
troverfies in the law, 1s yuft valor — 

Item, bought by Richard Cony, the father, and 
Thomas Cony, the fon; in woods in Baffing- 
thorpe, Bitchfeld, and Kirkby, underwood to 
the value of two hundred acres or thereabouts ; 
and Burton Sleights, which was in my father 
Richard Cony’s time, fometimes in the year Bur- 
ton common, and thorny and buthy ground; and 

3 ? now, 


1063, 3 4 


120 0 @ 


Tuomas Cony, £7. 


now, by the hufbandry of me Thomas Cony, 
with much ado, by compounding with the neigh- 
bours of Burton yearly for their co amon, is now 
become good valuable wood. 


In goods received by me Thomas Cony, E/9. fince I 
came to the age of twenty-one years, till the firft day 
of February 1607, being jifty-nine years, or rather 
more, as hereafter followeth : 


Of purchafed lands by Richard Cony my father, 
Mi fifty- nine years after, rg2l. per annum, argent, 
is in toto — — 

Of purchafed lands by me Thomas Cony, the 
fon, in fifty-nine years after, 120l. per annum, 
argent, is in toto -- 

Of goods received from my father, as on the 
other fide of the former leaf, appeareth, from Sir 
Thomas Leigh, executor to my father Richard 
Cony, argent, isin toto — 

Of money received for woods purchafed by my 
father and myfelf for fifty- nine years after, twenty 
pounds per annum, is in toto — 

Of lands, goods, and ready money rdccvea by 
the hands of Sir Thomas Leigh, knight, and al- 
derman of London, at the day of my marriage 
with his daughter, viz. at my marriage-day, in 
ready-money, argent, 2ool. and by lands which 


Le sed, 


11328 0° 
7080 0 0 


1063 3 4 


1186 0 o 


the faid Sir Thomas Leigh left my wife, which . 


we have fold for, being two houfes, viz. one 
houfe 400]. and the other 7ool. argent, in toto 


E2 Of 


1300 0 0 
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Of Goods. 


Item, that I Thomas Cony have gotten and re- 
ceived by wool and wool fells, in traffick to Ca- 
lais, in Edward VI. and Queen Mary, before the 
town of Calais was loft, in argent de claro: and 
to the town of Bruges, in Flanders, two years 
after Calais was loft, in my confcience 

Item, that I Thomas Cony, being merchant 
adventurer, got by trading cloths to the town of 
Antwerp, in Brabant, being part of the dominion 
belonging to the Low country in Flanders,which 
was in Edward VI. Queen Mary, and fome part 
of Queen Elizabeth, in my confcience I got, in 
argent a eee 

I Thomas Cony of Baffingthorpe, Efq. do efti- 
mate myfelf to be worth in goods, viz. in filver 
plate 120l.; in ready-money 2001; in houfehold 
ftuff, viz. in tapeftry coverings, featherbeds, bol- 
fters, pillows, and bedfteads, by eftimation 120l. 
In linens, as well diaper, damafk, and other linens, 


as in table-cloths, fheets, napkins, towels, and | 


pewter and brafs, valor 120l. befides tables, ftools, 
chairs, forms, wainfcot, brewing leads, and other 
veffels not reckoned : and in cattle, as draught 
oxen, kine giving milk, and young beatts of one, 
two, and three years old; and geldings, cart- 
horfes, colts, and others; as alio in ewes, wea- 
thers, and hogs, valor 220]. befides my coach- 
horfes, and other cattle unreckoned, worth in 
conf{cience — — 


4 Sum 


600 0 0 


300 0 © 


600 0 oO 


Tuomas Cony, £/fq. 


Sum total of all the lands, profits of woods 
and goods as I Thomas Cony have received, as 
well by the death of Richard Cony my father, as 
by the marriage of my wife Alice Cony ; as alfo 
by my own induftry, pain, and travel, as more 


Nie 


29 . 
Sante 


at large particularly appeareth : argent in toto is 23,451 9 @ 


The difcharge of all fuch loffes as I Thomas 
Cony of Baffingthorpe, Efq. have had and fuf- 
tained by lofs of goods in trading to Calais and 
Antwerp ; and in fuits of law, as well with Mr. 
Sheffington, Mr. Anthony Ellis, and others: and’ 
alfo for lands purchafed by me Thomas Cony, of 
divers and fundry perfons in divers towns and’ 
villages, as well in Lincolnfhire, as in the county 
of Rutland, and Calais, and elfewhere: and alfo 


of fuch loffes as I fuftained by the marriages of 


my eldeft fon Sir Thomas Cony, knight: and 
alfo forth of my purfe for the marriage of my 
other children; and alfo for money laid out and 


difburfed in the building of my manor houfes of 


Baflingthorpe, Whiffondine, and Bitchfield: and 
alfo fpent in houfe-keeping for the fpace of fifty- 
three years and more, and in other ordinary 
charges as hereafter followeth, argent is 
The lofs of Thomas Cony, Efq. of all his goods 
loft at Calais, Anno Domini 1558 (including his 
ranfom) —_ — 
Item, his charges in law ee 
Item, his purchafed lands — 


Item, 


17,1290 9 


956 00 


828 0 o 


1759 9 © 
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Item, by his eldeft fon Sir Thomas Ceny, at 


his firft marriage Set —~ 
Item, by his faid eldeft fon at his fecond mar- 
riage aes paid 


Item, laid forth about his fix fons marriages, 
and his five daughters . _ 

Item, in building his manor houfes of Bafling- 
thorpe and Bitchfield, as in confcience he think- 
eth to be true a Br 

Item, that I Thomas Cony, of Baffingthorpe, 
did {pend in and upon myfelf, and my wife, in ap- 
parel and jewels, as. alfo upon fervants liveries, 
and other neceffaries in nurfing and bringing up 
of nineteen children for the {pace of fifty-three 
years, reckoned compotus eompotand. in my con- 
{cience is moft true, at leaft argent — 

Item, that I Thomas Cony of Baflingthorpe, 
Efq. have fpent with Alice Cony my wife,. for the 
fpace of fifty-years and upwards, being fo long, 
married, asin my confcience I verily think and 
fuppofe in houfekeeping, as well in London as in 
the country: and alfo for buying of filver plate 
for furnifhing both my houfes; andalfo for pro- 
viding neceflary houfehold ftuff for both my faid 
houfes, in my confcience is with the leaft, befides 
my ordinary fpending money, — 

Sum total of all the charges and expences of 
the faid Thomas Cony, fince his marriage, being 
fifty-four years, fully accomplifhed now, this 14th 
ef January, An. Dom. 1607, being truly caft up 
together, and valued, at the leaft, is in argent 


All 


1200 0 @ 


856 9G 


4930 0'G 


17,129 0 © 


Tuomas Cony, E/q. 


All this great total fum I Thomas Cony do con- 


fefs, that in my very confcience it is too little © 


valued, and fo much left out as amouuts to 


Note—Each page of the above, in the original MS. is 
figned Thms Cony, 1607. 
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Hereafter followeth the book of the rental of all and fingular 
the lands and tenements belonging unto me Thomas 
Cony, of Bafflingthorpe, in the county of Lincoln, Efq. 
as well within the county of Lincoln as Rutland, or 
elfewhere within the realm of England, under the re- 
ceipt and charge of John Okeley, George Grantham, 
and John Stokes, my bailiffs, made up An. Dom. 1577. 


et An. Reg. Dom. Elizabethz, 19°. ut patet. 


In my own Tenure at old Rents. 


‘The manor-houfe and lands of Baffingthorpe, 
and the tithes of Baflingthorpe and Weftby — 
Afarm in Weftby, late in the tenure of John 


Cony, Gent. — —_ 
A clofe called Oliver’s, part of the manor of 
North Stoke — Seis 


All and fingular the woods belonging unto me 
Thomas Cony, Efq. as well in Baflingthorpe, 
Weltby, Bitchfield, Morton, Kerby, Hachenby, 
and Lounde, yearly fold by the wood-man com- 
munibus annis. —_ — 


Sum 


63 


39 


(om) 


The 
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JU euid, 
Sum total of the annual Rent, by eftimation, of 

the lordfhip of Baffingthorpe and Weftby, and 

all and fingular the woods now in the tenure and 

occupation of me Tho. Cony, Efg. as appeareth 109 90 @ 

The Rental of all my Lands and Tenements under the 

~ Receipt and Bailiwick of JobnOkeley, as followeth: 
Baflingthorpe, five farms, feven cottages, and . 

amaiill — —_ 60 112793 
Welftby, two farms, fix cottages(chief rent 8s.11d.)19 19 5 
Bickheld, four farms, ten cottages, (chief rentr2s.)18 8 o 
Burton, one farm — — Were. 8 
Kirby Underwood, two farms, two cottages, 

(chief rent 6s. 8d.) wee 4 aH 3 
Morton manor houfe, five farms, eight cottages,26 3 7 
Harnthorpe, four farms, three cottages, (chief 

Feltst 35.702) — — cm cea yy 
Rippinghall, one farm, and one cottage, (chief 

rent 11s, 11d.) = pai, 9.71 
Hackenby, one farm, (chief rent 3s. oe ) 246 
Dyke, one farm — ae 
Billingborough, four farms, (chief rent, 8s.8d.) 8 4 
Lounde, one farm — Ae 
Swinefhead, four farms, and two cottages, (chief 

Tent, red.) — — 34 18 o 
Bofton, two houfes, an orchard, and a pafture 4 16 8 
Waplode and Holbeach land (fold 1578.) 2 = 29 1n0 
Sum total of all and fingular the annual rents, 

under the colle¢tion, sie and receipt of John 

Okeley, my bailiff, his affigns, or deputy, anno 

Dom. 15775) gonuz. —= 212 -0 3 


Tuomas Cony, E/q. 


The Rental of all my Lands and Tenements under the 
Receipt and Bailiwick of Fohn Stokes, as followeth : 


Paunton Magna manor houfe, four farms, fix 
cottages and mill, and 11s. chief rent, belonging 
unto Paunton Magre. — 

North Stoke, eight farms, four cottages, and a 
mill — —_—— 

Sum total of all the annual rents under the col- 
leétion, charge, and receipt, of John Stokes, my 
bailiff, his afligns, or deputy, anno Dom. 1577, 
20 EA, — = 


Whiffondine Rents under the Receipt and Bailiwick 
of George Grantham, as followeth : 


Whiffondine, nine farms, eight cottages, (quit 
rent, 9d.) -— 

Walcot, the parfonage _— 

Sum total of all the annual rents of all aie fin- 
gular the lands and tenements of Thomas Cony, 
Efq. in the counties of Lincoln and Rutland, in- 
cluding the lands and tithes in his own tenure and 
eccupation, valued, by eftimation, as particularly 
before appearcth. -- == 


Vora. F 
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19 6 1 
20 18 & 
40 4 9 
59 17 10 
oe eee | 
445 9 6 
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HL On the Analogy between certain antient Monuments. 
By Richard Gough. | 


Read Jan. 26, 1792 


CcmeEnTarty looking into a Latineflay of Pafferi [a], 
. on a bronze figure of a boy, infcribed on one arm 
with Etrufcan letters, depofited by Pope Clement XIV. in 


a| Pafferi de pueri Etrufeo aheneo fimulacro differtatio. Rom. 1471, Ato. 
a P 77%34 


. the 
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the Vatican Mufeum, I met with a figure, reprefented: p. 
xiv. from the author’s own collection, which bears fo ftriking 
an analogy to the figure of Efculapius, engraved in the ninth 
volume of Archzologia, p. 109, that I cannot forbear com- 
municating it to the Society. 

It exhibits a boy, or young man, naked, recumbent, laying 
the right hand on the right knee, and holding by the neck, 
fn the left hand, a ferpent twifted round the left arm. Paf- 
fericallsit a patient afflidied with the dropfy, or fome other dif- 
order; ‘vir decumbens et morbo aut hydrope tumidus.’ 
Gori, in his Mufeum Etrufcum, plate xxxvil. exhibits a 
figure ftanding, holding a ferpent in its right hand, in the 
fame manner; and Tab. vii. vill. two female figures, whom 
he calls the goddefs Valentia [6], in fimilar attitudes. 

Gori annexed to all thefe figures the idea of deities. They 
were rather votive figures addrefled to deities for favours re- 
ceived. ‘The favorite fymbol of Efculapius is here combined 
with the patients of different ages, who acknowledged thems 
felves indebted to his aid for the reftoration of their health. 

It is by no means improbable, that the little image, which 
makes the fubjeét of Pafferi’s differtation, held in its left arm 
the fame fymbol, the lower joint being broken off, and on the 
upper, infcribed three imperfeét lines in Etrufcan chara&ers, 
expreflive of the child’s name, and thofe of his parents. 

The conformity of fragments of antiquity found in different 
countries is at leaft an amufing fubject, and frequently fur- 
nifhes new lights in the illuftration of thefe pieces. The uni- 
verfal collection of Count Caylus affords ample materials for 
fuch acompanion. To inftance only a medal of Gordian [c], 


[2] Mentioned by Solinus, Tertullian, and infcriptions. 
{¢] Caylus, Recueil iv. Pl. lvii. 1, 2. p. 169. Pellerin, Mélange de diverfes Mé- 
dailles, II. 195. Pl. xxxi. 3 
F 2 ftruck 
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ftruck at Daldia, in Mzonia, a town mentioned only by 
Ptolomey and Suidas, and the birth place of Artemidorus, 
author of the Oneirocritica. On the reverfe of this medal we 
fee Diana and her two nymphs lying under a tree or grove, 
in a bath or ftream, the water of which is poured on them 
from the hands of a winged Cupid. Another figure without 
wings, but by the bow in his left hand fairly-prefumable to 
be another Cupid, though by Caylus taken for Actzon, at- 
tends at the fide of the foremoft figure, who, thence, 
may be prefumed to be the principal, or Diana. At the feet 
of the three recumbent figures is feen a ftag trippant, his 
head turned back, asif looking at them ; and inthe diftance 
isatemple, with a female figure fitting, holding a bow, oras 
Pellerin, a crown. Letus for amoment compare this medal 
with the teffelated pavement at Leicefter, the fubje€t of which 
has given fo much trouble to Antiquaries, and of which Mr. 
Carter’s finifhed drawing is in poffeflion of the Society. We 
fhall fee the medal confirms the defign of the pavement ; and 
yet it is the fame in both. 

The beautiful bronze figure from Cirencefter, engraved in 
Archeologia, Vol. VII. plate 28, p. 405, might find an ap- 
propriation by comparing it with a figure of a flying Cupid 
in Gori’s Mufeum Etrufcum, pl. xliv. for; that the Cirencefter 
figure had wings, feems beyond a doubt, and, though there be 
nothing left in its hands, they are poifed to affift its flight. 

Even the pottery found in Lombard-ftreet, 1786, will admit 
of a compartion with fome difcovered in the baths at Nifmes 
and Rome, and elfewhere, engraved by C. Caylus, IT. plate 
Ci. CX1X. CXX. Cxxl. and will ferve to eftablifh the Count’s 
opinion of the ceremonial intercourfe between Gaul and Bri- 
tain, from the conformity of tafte, ornament, manufaéture, 
and frequently of names of the makers on thefe earthen vafes. 


I might 
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I might adduce one farther proof of this affertion, in the 
refemblance of the Mofaic pavement found at Saguntum, 
now Morviedro, in Spain [d], with that at Stunsfield, in 
Oxfordfhire, both exhibiting a fimilar defign of Bacchus 
holding his thyrfus, and riding on a tiger. 

Thefe, it is true, are but inferior inftances in proof of an 
idea which might, with a little attention, be eftablithed by 
many of a fuperior kind. 


[2] Caylus, vol. II. plate cvii, page 3656 
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IV. Obfervations on Kits Coity Houfe, iz Kent, Ina 
Letter to Samuel Foart Simmons, M.D. #. R. and 
ASS. By William Boys, E/4. Fo, 


Read Feb. 9, 1792. 


DEAR SIR, 


VX travelling fome time ago from this place to London, I 
turned a few miles out of my way to fee Kits Coity Houfe. 
If you fhould think the obfervations I made upon the fpot, 
and the thoughts that have occurred to me fince, may be ac- 
ceptable, I beg leave, by your means, to communicate them 
to our Society. 

Mr. Colebrook [¢] and Mr. Grofe[4] have fo fully and 
accurately defcribed this antient monument, that very little 
can be added to what they have faid of it. One thing, how- 
ever, ftruck me, when I faw the place, that feems to have 
efcaped the notice of all who have mentioned the fubje&. 
The ground between the monument and the fingle ftone 
fpoken of by thofe gentlemen, and reprefented in their plates, 
runs eaft and weft, in a broad ridge, fomewhat contraéted at 
each end, giving one an idea of a common turfed grave, with 
a head and foot-ftone, on a large fcale. Was this a tumulus, 
covering the remains of thofe of one party, who fell in the 


[2] Archzologia, vol. IT. p. 107. 
[6] Antiquities of England, &c. vol. II. 
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battle ? And might there not have been, originally, a fimilar 
appendage to the other {tone monument, now worn down in 
the enclofure of cultivation, covering the remains of the 
other party? Thefe turfed graves might contain the bodies 
both of the chiefs and their followers; while the ftone erec- 
tions themfelves might be raifed to commemorate the two 
princes; a fepulchral honour, perhaps appropriated at that 
time to dignified characters only. I am aware, that much 
larger tumuli have been raiféd over fingle bodies; but I ap- 
prehend, if only one corpfe had been placed in this repofitory, 
the mound. would have been circular, and the {tones would 
have been at the top in the centre. 

The hiftory of events at the firft arrival.of the Sak das in 
Britain 1s obfcure and contradictory. But the following 
circumftances feem to have been generally admitted, and are 
felected as neceffary to elucidate what may be faid_of thefe 
monuments. .The Britons under Vortigern, in the middle. 
of the fifth century, invited over the. Saxons, to defend'them — 
from the attacks of the Piéts and Scots. ‘Thefe hardy foldiers 
of fortune readily accepted the invitation, and landed, under 
Hengift and Horfa, at Ebbesfleet, in Thanet, on the North 
_ fide of the eaftern mouth of the Portus Rutupinus. That 
ifland: was immediately put into'their hands [c], and became 
their head quarters; but thefe warriors {oon found: means to 
enlarge their boundary, and by treaty or conqueft became 
poffeffed of all Kent. The Britons now found themfelves in 
as much danger from their auxiliaries as from their enemies ; 
and, roufed to action by the perfidy of Vortigern, and the en- 
croachments of the Saxons, they depofed their king, and 
raifed his fon YVortimer to the throne. ‘This young monarch 


* 


{¢] Nennii Hift. Brit. c xxvii. 


fought 
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fought feveral battles with the Saxons, and, in particular, one 
at Aeiliftreu (¢], égelefthrip [e], 4glifthrop [f/f], Epif- 
ford [g], as the name is varioufly written, and which our beft 
antiquaries fuppofe to be Ailesford, near Maidftone, in Kent. 
In this battle fell Horfus [¢], Horfa [g], or Hors [g], the 
brother of Hengift, and Catigirnus [¢], Categirn[g], or Cate- 
gis [4], the brother of Vortimer. 

When the two Saxon brothers and joint commanders ac- 
quired the government of Kent, it is probable they made a 
divifion of the whole into two parts. Hengift, the elder 
brother, we will fuppofe, took the Weftern divifion, and fixed 
himfelf on the banks of the Thames, in the poft of honour. 
neareft his enemies, leaving the coaft and the eaftern diftrict - 
to the care and fuperintendance of Horfa ; who, moft likely, 
feated himfelf fomewhere on the banks of the Medway. Hor/- 
ted, therefore, may poflibly derive its name from Horfa: but 
why in commemoration of his death ? Scede, in Saxon, figni- 
fying place, applies at leaft as well to his refidence as to his 
fepulchre. The heap of flints at Horfted, mentioned by Mr. 
Colebrook, is properly difpofed of by that gentleman [7] ; and 
the large ftones noticed there by Mr. Hafted do not feem to 
have had any particular defignation. We muft therefore 
fearch at fome other {pot for Horfa’s monument ; and to what 
more probable {pot can we turn our attention than to the 
fields of battle at Ailesford? Here we find two remarkable 
{tructures of ftone, the one in good prefervation, the other at 


[@] Saxon Chronicle. 
{¢] Affer, Annal. 
[ # | Marc. 
[zg] Nennius 
[4] William of Malmfbury. 
[‘] Archzologia, vol. II. p. 110. 
a little 
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a little diftance on lower ground to the Southward, in ruins. 
The firft confifts of four ftones only ; the other of nine at leaft; 
one of which 1s nearly twelve feet long, and twenty-one 
inches thick. 

If we believe that Horfa and Catigern were flain in a bat- 
tle fought at Ailesford ; that the conteft was about the place 
where Kits Coity Houfe ftands ; and that ftructures of ftone 
were fet up to commemorate the fall of thefe princes; we may 
then, I think, conclude very reafonably, that ¢4e/e are the me- 
morials of Horfa and Catigern. But the matter, if I miftake 
not, may be reduced to a tolerable degree of certainty by a 
proper attention to the name at prefent appropriated to one 
of thefe ere€tions, which, perhaps, originally was given to 
neither of them, but to the traéts of land on which they 
ftand ; in other words, to the field of battle. Kits Coity 
Houfe, as now written, and generally interpreted, feems to 
have no meaning. If the ground there has been a fheep-walk, 
why thould this place of fhelter have been appropriated in its 
appellation to one fhepherd more than to another, when all of 
them muff in fucceflion have made the fame ufe of it? Mr. 
Grofe’s etymology is more plaufible ; and I fay nothing againft 
it: but I will venture to propofe another, which feems to 
apply better to all the circumftances of the cafe. The word, 
i fhould fuppofe, 1s Saxon, and was written at firlt Lio-caceg- 
hopy. The place of contention between Cautey (for fo it might 
have been pronounced) and Hors: and Kid Cautey Hors, by 
the common people, who are apt to aflimilate unknown founds 
to familiar ones, even of no meaning, has been corrupted to 
Kits Coity Houte. 

Before I conclude, I would add afew words on the campus e¢ 
lapis tituli fuper ripam Gallict maris, where Nennius([s] and 


[4] Hift. Brit. c. xlvi. 
VW Ou. G 


others 
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others [/] fay the Saxons were routed with flaughter, and 
driven to their veffels and iflands for fafety, by Vortimer, and 
where that prince is faid to have directed his body to be 
buried, ad compefcendos Saxonum furores. 

Mr. Somner [m] contends that Folkeftone, and Mr. Bat- 
tely [z] that Stone by Lydd, muft be the place here meant, 
though it appears clearly, that neither of them would have 
objected to Stonar, if they had not been convinced in their 
own minds that Stonar was at that time a part of Thanet. 
But they were both moft certainly miftaken ; as Stonar was 
then either buried altogether in the zeftuary, or, which is more 
probable, juft emerging from its bed, and forming the South- 
eaft point of its mouth in a long range of beach-ftones ; 
whence it acquired its name of €ycanope, Scanope, ora lapidea 
orientalis. And here furely a /apis titul: was as likely to be 
fet up ason Dengenefs ; and it might have been fixed here at 
the firft coming of the Saxons, to fhew the extent of the ter- 
ritory conceded to them by the Britons. The campus juxta 
lapidem might be the higher ground on which Sandwich now 
itands, and its neighbourhood ; and the expreffion Super ri- ; 
pam Gallici maris 1s certainly as applicable to any part of the 
land between the two forelands as to the coaft near ie dd or 
Folkeftone. 

Vortimer had purfued the Saxons from the interior parts of 
Kent; and, prefling clofe on their rear, came to blows with 
them, probably in the aét of embarkation, and before they 
could reach their larger veflels of tranfport. A fugitive army, 
reduced to the neeetiny of a diforderly embarkation, muft be 


[?) Galf. Mon. vi. 13. 
[~! Roman Ports, &c. p.g4. 98. 
[x] Antiq. Rutup. pig. 
much 
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much at the mercy of the purfuers, and lofe many men: and 
the great flaughter made at this place might fuggeft the 
thought to Vortimer, if the anecdote be true, of having his 
body buried here, as a memento of the Britifh prowefs ; 
which a confpicuous object raifed over his remains would 
ever after, as foon as feen, recal very forcibly to the memory 
of the Saxons. A church, for inftance, at Stonar, would 
perpetually prefent itfelf to the view of the Saxons in their 
ifland, and of thofe who fhould approach the port from 
abroad [0]. 

The Portus Rutupinus, without a doubt, was the harbour 
to which the Saxons, after their firft eftablifhment in Thanet, 
always reforted. It was, in fact, their own port, while they 
occupied that ifland; and it was probably at that time, as 
well as afterwards [p], the moft famous port of Britain. In 
coming from the Elbe to the South-eaft part of England, they 
conftantly made the North Foreland ; and as foon as they had 
paffed that headland, this port prefented itfelf to their view. 
W ould they, in their fenfes, pafs by it, increafing the length 
and hazard of the voyage, to feek a harbour of lefs commo- 
dious accefs at Folkeftone or Lydd ? 

Might the word campus have relation to the Roman ftation 
at Richborough, known perhaps to the Saxons and Britons 
of that time by the name of the camp? It was certainly ufed 
in that fenfe by fome of the writers of the lower age. The 
place was juft fuch an elevated and infulated {pot as the Sax- 
ons would with to occupy, when preffed by an enemy, and ne- 
ceffitated to take fhipping. ‘The foot of the hill was wafhed 


[co] Vortimer, however, feems not to have been buried as he dire&ted ; for 
Nennius buries him at Lincoln, and Geoffry of Monmouth, at Troinovant, or 
London. 

[p] Emme regine Encom. 
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by the fea, and they could ftep from the bank ‘into their 
boats. The poft was aftrong one ; but the Britons, we may 
tuppote, ftormed and carried it. The ftony bank, at Stonar, 
lay in its front, and the /apis tituli, if erected there, could not 
be more than 260 rods diftant. : 

Or, might not the /ap7s tituli have been placed on this very 
hill within the walls of the caftle, where I have aétually dif- 
covered the foundation of a folid ftone-building, raifed upon 
the platform of the pretorium, that might well have ferved 
for a /apis tituli 2 In this cafe, the words campus juxta lapidem. 
tituli might be defcriptive of theextenfive ground without the 
walls of the caftle near the doundary-/ione within its area. 

Where the evidence is fo deficient, it would be ridiculous to. 
form a decifive opinion. I ftate the different conjectures that 
have arifen in my mind in confidering the fubjeét, and fhall 
be contented, if any of them fhall be thought to be founded in 
probability. 


kam, Dear Sir, 
Your faithful fervant, 


Sandwich, 29th Fan. 1.79.2. | W. BOYS. 
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V. Some Account of a Symbol of antient Inveftiture in 
Scotland. ida a Letter from Robert Riddell, E/7. 
FLAS. to Mr. Gough. 


§ ) “UG 
Miley ; Vol. XL.p QE. 


Read February 165. D79Z- 


Sie 


OME time ago I met with one of the oldeft fymbols of an~ 
tient inveftiture perhaps now to be met with in Scotland.. 

It is a fmall filver fword, which has-long been preferved in the 
family of Lany, and which, afterwards by a marriage, came 
into the family of Buchanan of Arnprior.. Upon the forfei- 
ture of that family, for errgaging in the rebellion of 1745, this 
{word being found in their charter-cheft was lodged in the 


Court of Exchequer, along with the papers of the family, and 
a few 
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a few years fince, was, together with the eftates, reftored. 
When I was in Edinburgh, in the year 1789, with my 
late friend the learned Francis Grofe, Efq. Antony Bar- 
clay, Efq. writer to the fignet, did me the favour to allow 
Capt. Grofe to make a drawing of the remains of the little fil- 
ver fword with which Culenus, king of Scotland, who fucceeded 
to the throne about the year 965, invefted Gillefpic Moir 
with this eftate, of which Alexander II. King of Scotland, in 
1227, granted a charter of confirmation, narrating the fore- 
going circumftance, which {till exifts in the archives of the 
family of Buchanan of Arnprior ; and of which I here give a 
copy. 
Carta Alexandri II. anno 1227. Alano de Lani. 

* Alex. Dei gratia Rex Scotorum, omnibus probis homini- 
* bus totius terra fuze falutem. Sciatis nos dediffe, conceffiffe, 
et hac prefenti carta noftra confirmaffe Alano de Lani, et 
Margarete de Lani, filie quondam Gillefpic de Lani, militis, 
terras de eodem infra vicecomitat. de Perth, que quondam 
fuerunt diéte Margarete, et quod ipfa nulla vi aut metu 
ducta, fed mera fua voluntate apud Schon, per fuftem, et 
baculum, nobis furfim redidit, Tenend. et Habend. ipfis et 
heredibus adeo libere et quiete ficut ipfa Margareta. tenuit 
feu poffedit ante hanc refignationem virtute Gladij parvi 
quem Cwulenus Rex, olim fymbolice. dedit Gillefpic Moir, 
predeceffori fue, pro dicto fingulari fervitio. Reddendo inde 
nobis et heredibus noftris fervitium debitum et confuetum. 
In cujus rei teftimonium figillum noftruam magnum apponi 
fecimus. Teftibus.G. Epis. Dunkelden. Waltero filio Alani 
Senefcallo Jufticiario Scotie, Williclmo ..... Joanne de 
Bails: 2, ce el: MiReidi, 2. Schan. 5° Octobris, 
anno regni 13" (i. €. anno Dom. 1227).’ 
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While Iam upon this fubject I fhall mention two other in- 
{tances of antient inveftiture in Scotland. The lairds of Skein 
Were wont to receive inveftiture of their lands by their fo- 
vereign’s prefenting them with an antient durk, which took 
its rife, according to Sir George M’Kenzie, from the follow- 
ing circumftance. A fecond fon of Robertfon of Struan, for 
killing with his durk, in Stocket foreft, a wolf, which had at- 
tacked the king, got a grant of lands, and the name of 
Sk’ eim, which fignifies, in Gallic, a durk ; and for feveral ages 
the family received inveftiture of thefe lands by this durk. 

The lairds of M’Leod were accuftomed prior to the reign of 
James I. to receive from the kings of Scotland inveftiture of 
their great eftates by being girt with a {word by the fove- 
reign. } 

Other inftances might be given. The Strathbolgie family, 
earls of Athol, according to the phrafe, were cimdfi cum 
gladio comitatus Atholia. 

I fhall mention one other inftance of inveftiture at prefent 
in exiftence. The pofterity of the fextons, that attended at 
the cathedral church of Lifmore, are called the barons of 
Bachel, and are in poffeffion of lands which they hold by pre- 
ferving the Baculum More, or the bifhop’s paftoral ftaff or 
crofier ; and by the tenor of their charter they forfeit their 
property if they lofe this crofier. Their original charter they 
had from the bifhops of the ifles, and it has been renewed by 
the Argyle family after the fame form. 


Laim,. Sir, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 
Friars Carfe, 13th Dec. 1791. R. RIDDELL. 


VI. Odfer- 
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VI. Ob/ervations on a Greek Infeription at London. By 
Mr. Gough. Ina Letter to the Rev. T. W. Wrighte, 


Secretary. 
Read Feb. 23, 1792 


DEAR SIR, . 


CEHE drawing [a] that accompanies this was purchafed by 

me at the late Dr. Lort’s fale, and reprefents a bas releif 
‘on white marble, found by Mr. Milles, a builder, among the 
ruins of a houfe at Iflington. The date of this difcovery is 
not mentioned, nor when it was fixed up in the front of a 
warehoufe in High Timber-{treet, near Labour-in-vain-hill. 
But it muft have been at leaft twenty years ago, as I recollect 
to have heard of it from our late treafurer Mr. Colebrook, 
who died 1775. Ifought for it without fuccefs, fo long ago, 
and having repeated my inquiries after it fince I became pof- 
feffed of the drawing, I had the mortification to find that the 
houfe wherein it was fixed had been re-built, and no intelli- 
gence was to be obtained of the figure. 

In this uncertainty where this figure came from originally, 
or may at prefent be concealed, I fhall content myfelf with 
obferving, that it reprefents the antient Refiarius, a fort of 
gladiator, armed with a wet, to caft over his adverfary, anda 
trident to difpatch him thus entangled. The bas relief dug 
up at Chefter, and engraved in the Vetufta Monumenta, 
Vol. I. p. 65, is a happy illuftration of this monument. The 


[4] See Plate II, 
Retiarius 
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Retiarius there, holds the trident in his right, and the net pen- 
dant at his fide in his left hand ; and has on his right fhoulder 
a kind of fhield or covering, like that which, on fome of our 
brafs fepulchral plates, is called the gonfanon, and appears 
above each fhoulder. Profeflor Ward’s explanation of the 
former is applicable to the prefent inftance: ‘* Quod dextro 
geftat humero a vetere fcholiafte in Juvenalem, Sat. VIII. 
208. ga/erus dicitur, quem ita defcribit. Galerus eft humero 
impofitum gladiatoris hujufmodi aliquid, quo citius fpar- 
fum funem yel ja&tatum retium colligat.’’ Its ufe was to affift 
him in recovering the netif he miffed his caft. In a mofaic 
given by Bartoli, engraved in the fame plate, this ga/erus 
appears on the /eff thoulder, which the profeffor apprehends 
to be an error of the artift : for, that the net was caft with the 
right hand, we have the authority: of Juv al 5 


2 tases moyet ecce trident 
Poltquam librata pendentia retia. ‘dextra 
Neier effudit = Fong — — 


implying, that, as foot a8 yethaa miffed he Phiew, he had 
recourfe to histrident. Another conformity between the pre- 
fent and the Chefter Retiarius is the belt or girdle tight round 
his waift. That figure is naked ; but ia has a kind of 
apron or drapery below the belt, .but apparently unconnected 
with it. This figure holds a dageer i in his left hand inftead 
of a net. : et 

The monument is fepulchral ; and the infcription in Greek 
capitals fets forth, that it was put up by ——— Ania Martia 
to her bufoand. 


Tam, &c. 
Reb. tert 792» R.- GOUGH: 
Vou. XI. H WH, Notises 
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VIL. Notices of the Manor of Cavendith, 7a Suffolk, and 


of the Cavendith Family while poffefjed of that Manor. 
By Thomas Ruggles, E/g. F. A.S. 


Read May 3, 1792. 


Vol. XI. jo.50 


ane various opportunities which antiquity gives the ge- 

nealogift to compliment greatnefs at the expence of 
veracity are fo obvious, that particular inftances to prove 
the affertion cannot be neceffary. The genealogic tree feldom 


bears any fruit on its branches but fuch as are fa 
of Pride, 


ir to the eye 
and pleafant to the palate of Greatnefs. The ar- 
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eana of remote times are not protruded upon the view, when 
they are calculated to give an humble leffon to the pride of 
anceftry ; and, were this not the cafe, the refearches of the 
antiquary would not in all inftances be able, with certainty, 
to trace a pedigree up to the original founders of families, 
whofe firft emerfion from obfcurity to riches or renown lies 
hidden by the duft of antiquity, which has been collecting 
for ages; were it his intention, that truth fhould predomi- 
nate, although at the expence of vanity. 

I was led into this train of reflection, by a careful invefti- 
gation of fome Suffolk papers, which were purchafed at a 
fale of Mr. Martin’s manuicripts about the year 1773; and, 
by comparing thofe relating to the village of Cavendifh 
with fome Court rolls and original title deeds of the manor 
of Cavendifh Overhall, for feveral centuries, the property of, 
and which gave the patronymic name to a noble family, that 
{tands as high in the opinion of the world for what contfti- 
tutes true greatnefs, as it does in this ae for titular 
nobility. 

The difference of aflertion, as to the SHbih of the poffef- 
fons of this family in the village of Cavendith, is not greater 
in the printed accounts which may be found on this fubject 
in our libraries, compared with each other, than thofe ac- 
counts themfelves are different from the fact, which may be 
proved by records and original documents, to which re- 
courfe may be had. 

Guthrie, in a peerage which began to be publifhed in num- 
bers about 1760, but was left an imperfect work, fays, that - 
Roger Gernon married the daughter of John Potton, lord of 
Cavendifh, and by her became the founder of the family 
of Cavendifh; and that they had iffue four fons. Roger 
died in the feventeenth year of Edward the Second, 

H 2 13245 
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1324; and his eldeftfon John was Chief Juftice of the King’s 
Bench [a]. 


Morant, inhis Hiftory of Effex [4], tells us, that John de 
Cavendith was defcended from Robert Gernon, that his father 
Sir John Gernon took the name of Cavendifh from his feat of 
refidence in that town ; that by Catharine his wife, daughter 


{2] This account he probably took from Collins, in his Hiftorical Collections 
of the noble families of Cavendifh, Hollis, &c. publifhed in 1752 ; as he afferts 
the fame faét, and refers for authority to the manufcripts in the Cotton library 
fub effigie Juli, F. xi, This reference has been examined, and no fuch account 
found, but the following very imperfect {ketch of the genealogy of the Caven- 
difhes. 


Rogerus Gernon, 


Stephen Cavendifh Johannes Thomas ~ Robertus = Richardus Martinus, 


ob. 46 Ed, III, Cavendith, Cavendifh, Cavendifh. 
i | civis de London. 
po 
Johannes Cavendith, Ricardus. Thomas. 
civis London. 
vixit anno 2Hen.V. 


Willielmus Fuller, 
alias Cavendith, 
civis London. ob, 11 Hen. VI. 


| 
Thomas Cavendifh, 
de Poflingford, armig. 
ob. 18 Edw. IV. 


: 
Thomas Cavendifh. 
Giars ght eee ete | RIS. ET i ot i 
George Cavendith. Thomas Cavendih. Willielmus Cavendifh, Miles, 
miles, ord, eq. aurat. Thefaurarius Curie Regis, 
ob. 4& 5 Ph. and Mary. 


a haa al 
Willielmus, Radulphus, r cal 
de Glemsford. 1593. Carolus Cavendifh, 
| miles. 
Wilhelmus. 


Henricus Cavendith, Willielmus, 
de Chattefworth, 


It is obfervable that none of the female line of the family are mentioned in this 
genealogic fketch, which has on the face of it eyery appearance of imperfection. 


[2] Vol. II. p. 323, in Pentlows — 
of 
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of John Smith, of Cavendifh, Efq. he had Sir John Caven- 
difh, who was one of the Juftices of the King’s Bench. 
Neither Collins, Guthrie, or Morant, can ftrengthen their af- 
fertions by Dugdale’s authority, for he, in his Baronage, only 
fays, ‘ this family was derived from the Gernons, which be-. 
ing feated at Cavendifh, in Suffolk, affumed that place for 
their furname.’ | 

The difference in their accounts is curious ; the one calls 
the Stipes Roger, the other Robert; the one claims the 
daughter of John Potton, lord of Cavendifh, .as the heirefs 
of the Cavendifh property, and the foundrefs of the family ; 
the other, the daughter of John Smith; but the notices in my 
poffeflion prove both the affertions unfounded. 

By an inquifitio poft mortem taken the 35th year of Ed- 
ward I. 1306, it appears that John de Odyngfeles then held 
the manor of Cavendifh of the king in capite. 

Another notice of the fame kind proves, that the manor 
continued in 1351 in the fame family; for it is found, that 
24 Edw. Ill. ‘ John de Giffard, et John de Bradfield, fu- 
erunt tenentes maneri de Cavendith,. jus Joanne Odyngfeles, 
quod Hugo de Odyngfeles nuper tenuit de eodem rege, quo 
fervitio ignoramus.’ 

The manor, therefore, was in the poffeflion of the family 
of Odyng/eles ; i 1306 John held it; and in 1351 it was 
held to the ufe of Joanna Odyngfeles, and was before that 
the property of Hugh Odyngfeles. Inthe lapfe of forty-five 
years from 1306 John, Hugh and Joanna Odyngfeles had - 
been in the poffeffion of it. 

Therefore John Potton could not have held the manor at 
the time of his death in 1324, nor at the time of his daugh- 
ter’s marriage. 

And by a fine levied 32 Edw. III. 1359, by John, the fon 
of John de Odyngfeles, knight, to John Wingfield, knight, 

| Gilbert 
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Gilbert de Debenham, John Cavendith, and Alice his wife, 
of the manor of Overhall and Cavendifh, this manor pafled 
into the Cavendih family. 

And in 43 Edw. III. 1370, a fine is levied of the advowfon 
of Cavendifh, and lands there, by Sir John Clinton, to John 
Cavendifh, and Alice his wife, in tail. 

The manor of Cavendifh called Overhall therefore pafied 
in 1359 from the family of the Odyngfeles to Sir John Caven- 
dith, Chief Juftice of the King’s Bench; and the advowfon, 
and other lands in Cavendifh, in 1370, from Sir John Clinton. 

And there are not among the Suffolk papers relating to 
Cavendifh any notices refpecting the family of Potton, al- 
though there are fome inquifitions and Suffolk fines as far 
back as the end of the 13th century ; nor of Smith, fo early 
as the end of the 14th century; and Guthrie mentions the 
firft intermarriage of the Cavendifhes with the Smiths, in 

by 

By Dugdale’s Chronica Series, in his Origines Juridiciales, 
it appears that John de Cavendifhe was conftituted in 1366 
Capitalis Jufticiarius ad placita coram rege, &c. and that on 
the 5th of July 1373, he was again appointed to that office ; 
and in 1377, the firft of Richard the Second, he was in the 
fame office, and received a grant of a hundred marks a year, 
by letters patent, bearing date the 26th of June ; and that he 
was beheaded by the rebels in the fifth of Richard the Se- 
cond; and before his death he made his will, dated at Bury 
‘St. Edmond, le Vendredi profcheyn devant la fefte de 
Palmes, l’an du reigne le Roy Richard Seconde apres la con- 
quefte quart. Probat. 26 die As Bt io, ota 

This will of the Chief Juftice proves, that ‘the head of a 
refpectable family, who had many years enjoyed a very 
high and honourable office, had acquired but a trifling per- 
T ; fonal 
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fonal property, and that a great proportion of that little 
Was given away to charitable purpofes, or fuch as were of 
public benefit, and not to his family, although they do not 
appear to have been in affluent cir ne Dreier 4, ; and it proves 
alfo, as does indeed the law of the land in thofe times, that 
Collins and Guthrie are again miftaken, in faying, that Sir 
John Cavendith devifed his manor and lands in Cavendith, 
Fakenham, Afpes, and Saxham, to Andrew Cavendith, his 
fon and heir; as no lands are devifed, or could then pais by 
a devife; a copy therefore of this will, as found among the 
Suffolk papers belonging once to Mr. Le Neve, fhall follow; 
‘In nomine Sanéte Trinitatis, Patris, Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti. 

‘ Ego Joh’es Cavendyfche fane mentis exiftens condo tef- 
‘ tamentum meum in forma. que inferius defcribitur. Impri- 
‘ mis, lego animam meam Deo omnipotenti, et corpus meum 
‘ ad fepeliendum in cancello ecclefia de Cavendyfch, coram 
‘ fummo altari prope ubi corpus Aliciz nuper uxoris mez 
‘ jacet humatum ; et quia lingua Gallica amicis meis et mi- 
‘ hi plus eft cognata et magis communis et nota quam lin- 
‘ gua Latina, totum refiduum teftamenti mei pradicti in 
‘ linguam Gallicam {fcribi feci, ut a dictis amicis meis fa- 
‘ ciliusintelligatur. Primes J’ai ordeigne et devife, &c. Im- 
‘ primis, a Andrew Cavendyfsche un lit de worftede, vermeil 
‘ ove colouré tefter embroide et poudres de colombynes, et 
* auxi ridelles de worftede vermeyl, et beftes pour cha- 
rus [c] charettes en toutes le places, queux il aura. apres 
moi par defcint de heritage, &c. Item, a Rofe fa feme un 
© lit vermayl, &c. et un coupe d’argent en ou eft emprente tne 
* rofe, c’eft afcavoir ceo que jeo avois de don de la Coun- 
tefle de la Marche. Item a Margarete leur file un lit de 
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faperye poudre des popyngays : item a la fefaunce du chan- 
cell de Cavendyfiche en caas que la perfon alloques ou ces 
executoires le voillent commencer dedeins un an procheyn 
avener apres la Pafche crefuant 40! Item a diftribuer as. 
poures decrepits, avoegles et anxiens, et as autres que ne 
poeuent travayler pour leurs fuftenance de villes ou jeo aye 
terres et tenements et foureynement a Cavendyfiche, Pente- 
low, Fakenham, Saxham, c’eft afcavoir a chafcun ayant re- 
garde a fa poverte et fon mefchef felon la bone difcretioun 
de mes executeurs 20' de q’ueux ro a Cavendyfiche.’ 
Dated as above. 3 


Whether the will of the Chief Juftice, which refpects his 
being buried near his wife Alice in the chancel of the church 
of Cavendifh, was complied with, the documents in my pof- 
‘{eflion do not enable me to afcertain. 

To the Chief Juftice his fon Andrew fucceeded in the pof- 
feflion of this eftate. He was knight of the fhire in 1371, and 
was paid for his attendance forty-one days, eight pounds four 
fhillings. He was alfo in 1386 fheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
died in 1396, and was buried in the new abbey near the Tower 
of London, as appears from the will of his widow Rofe 
Cavendith, dated 1419. He left one fon William. 

John Cavendifh, the fecond fon of the Chief Juftice, gave 
the finifhing ftroke to Wat Tyler, the lord mayor having only 
wounded him in theneck ; for which aétion he was knighted 
on the fpot, and received from Richard the Second an an- 
nuity of forty pounds a year to him and his heirs. He is fup- 
pofed to be the fame John Cavendifh to whom Henry the 
Fifth, inconfideration of his difcretion, prudence, and fide- 
lity, granted the office of Broaderer of his Wardrobe. He mar- 
ried Joan, daughter of Sir William Clopton, of Clopton, in 

Suffolk, 
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Suffolk, and left three fons, William and Robert, executors 
of the will of Rofe Cavendifh, and Walter Cavendithe. 

William Cavendifhe, citizen of London, and mercer, mar- 
ried Joan, the daughter of -—— Staventon, and became 
poflefled of this eftate by virtue of a fine levied the 13th of 
Henry the Fourth, by William, the fon.and heir of Sir An- 
drew Cavendyth, of the manor of Cavendyth, called Over- 
hall, which Rofe the late wife of Sir Andrew Cavendytfh 
then held in dower. He died in 1433, leaving one fon, a 
minor ; and by his will, dated Jan. 5, 1432, he direéts, that 
if he fhould die in London, he is to be buried in Mercers’ 
chapel ; if at Cavendifh, or elfewhere in Suffolk, then his 
body to be buried in the parifh church of St. Mary, Caven- 
dyfh ; and that 2ol. fhould be given to the church where he is 
buried ; and that his executors provide an obit for him, his 
parents, and wife, in the churche of Cavendyfhe; and that 
they repair the highways between Poflingford and Clare, as 
alfo the way between Cavendyfhe and Clare; and he gives to 
Pentelow and Poflingford churches 51. each, and appoints 
his brother Robert guardian of his fon Thomas during his 
nonage, and conftitutes the faid Robert one of his execu- 
tors [d]. 

Robert Cavendyfhe, his brother, was a Serjeant at Law, 
and was alfo feifed of this eftate, by virtue of a fine paffed by 
the faid William, the fon of Andrew, in the fame year, but 
fubfequent to that before mentioned ; as there is in my pot- 


[{¢] It appears by a memorandum among other churchenotices taken in 1694, 
that there then exifted in Cavendifh church a monumental ftone, on which was 
this infcription, ‘Hic jacet Willielmus~ Fuller.’ Arms, three harts’ heads 

* cabofhed, horned Or; which probably lay over the body of this William Caven- 
difh, whofe name was alfo Fuller, as is probable from the manufcript in the 
Cotton library. 


VoL; XI, J feffion 
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{effion a notice of a fine levied by William Cavendyth, fon 
and heir of Sir Andrew Cavendyfhe, to Robert Cavendythe, 
the thirteenth of Henry the Fourth, the firft being marked 
Lig. 1. N° rrr. the laft, N°112. He died in 1438: for, an 
Inquifition poft mortem taken that year finds him dead 
without iffue, feifed of this manor ; and Alice, wife of Wil- 
liam Nell, his coufin and heir, to wit, daughter of John, 
grandfather of Robert. : 

Thomas, the fon of William, was defigned both of Caven- 
difh and Poflingford, in Suffolk. He married Catharine Scud- 
amore ; and in 1440, William Nell and Alice his wife levy 
a fine of the manor of Cavendyfhe Overhall to William Nor- 
wold, clerk, and others, as may be fuppofed to the ufe of 
Thomas Cavendyth, becaufe the following extraét fhews it to- 
have been in his pofleflion in the thirty-third of Henry the 
Sixth, anno 1455. 

‘ Cavendyfh villa et manerium vocat? Overhall ibidem de 
‘ diverfis prati et pafturz ibidem divifim jacentibus et per 
‘ metas, &c. defcriptas conceff. per Thomam Cavendyth, 
‘ arm. fil. et haer. W. Cavendifh, nuper civis et mercator. 
‘Condon. Joh ni Clopton, Set alismanivorinc |. 


He died 1477, leaving one fon, Thomas, and was buried in 
the church at Cavendyihe, as there appears among the 
church-notices before alluded to the following : 

Cavendyfh, 1477.S.three harts’ heads cabofhed. A.attired.O. 
G. a chevron between three maunches, O 

Thomas Cavendith, Efq. was Clerk of the Pipe in the 
Exchequer until his death. He married Alice, daughter and 
co-heirefs of John Smith, of Podbrook hall, Efq. ie had 


by her four fons. He does not appear to have been in pof- 
feflion of this eftate. He died in 1524. 
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George, hiseldeft fon, was in pofleffion of the manor of 
Cavendith Overhall, and had two fons; William was the 
elde{t, to whom, in the fourth year of Philip and Mary, 1558, 
he granted by deed enrolled in Chancery this manor in fee, 
on the faid William releafing to his father one annual, pay- 
ment of twenty marks, and covenanting to pay him yearly for 
life at the fite of the manfion-houfe of Spains Hall, in the 
parith of Finchingfield, in the county of Effex, forty pounds, 
at the four ufual quarterly days of payment. When George 
Cavendifhe died is uncertain ; but it is apprehended i 1.568, 
or 1562. 

William Cavendifhe, his fon, was in poffeflion of the ma- 
nor in the fourth year of Elizabeth, as appears by the fol- 
lowing receipt : 7 


‘Fourth Eliz. 1562, de Willielmo Cavendith, pro manerio 
de Cavendyfhe Overhall, Cavendyth. 


d. 
‘ refpectu homagil xx.’ 


He was fucceeded in this eftate by his fon, 


William Cavendyfh, of London, mercer, who by that de- 
fcription, and reciting himfelf to be the fon of William Ca- 
vendifhe, gentleman, deceafed, by deed dated the 25th of 
July, in the eleventh year of the reign of Elizabeth, 1565, 
releafed all his right and title to this eftate, and to other lands 
lying in different parifhes, to William Downes, of Sudbury 
in Suffolk, Efq. - 

The Cavendifh manor and eftate, therefore, was alienated, 
and paffed in 1569 from the elder branches of the Caven- 
difhes. In the mean time a younger branch of the family 
defcended from Thomas Cavendifh, Clerk of the Pipe, who 
left other fons befides George, viz. William and ‘Tho- 

I2 mas. 
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mas. William laid the foundation, and almoft reared the 
ftructure of greatnefs which the Devonfhire family now pof- 
feffes: but Guthrie is again miftaken, when he fays that 
George, the eldeft fon of Thomas, had two fons, who both 
died without iffue ; whereas it has been proved from original 
deeds, that William, the eldeft, had iffue, a fon, who 
alienated the eftate to William Downes. Whether the elder 
branch of the Cavendifh family be extinét by the death of 
William Cavendifh, of London, mercer, without iffue, I am 
not able to fay ; but fhould prefume not, becaufe in the re- 
giflter of Cavendilh there is this notice: ‘ William Cavendith, 
fon of Ralph Cavendifh, gentleman, baptized 1612.’ 

From the family of Downes this eftate was conveyed, in the 
eleventh of Elizabeth, to John Felton, of Overchryfall, in 
Effex ; from John Felton, in the forty-firft of Elizabeth, to 
George Howe, of Sudbury ; from him in the forty-third of 
Elizabeth, to-——— and Bridget Cracherode, daughters of 
Matthew Cracherode, of Cavendifh, Efg.; from the Crache- 
rodes, the twentieth of James the Firft, to Sir Stephen 
Soame, of Heydon, in Effex; from them to Ifaac Fuller, of 
Cavendifhe, grocer, in the thirty-firft of Charles the Se- 
cond; from the Fullers to Wiliam Baffet, of Milford, in 
Suffolk, clothier, in the thirteenth of William the Third; 
from the Baflets to Samuel Thomas, of Lavenham, in Suffolk, 
in 1752; andfrom that family to the writer of thefe notices 
in 1791. 

The fite of the old manfion of Overhall is on a pleafant 
knoll, or rifing ground, which overlooks the adjacent county, . 
and has a pleafant view of the meanders of the river Stour, 
which flows about half a mile diftant. The remains of the moat 
which formerly furrounded the manfion may ftill be feen, 
efpecially on the North-weft; and the fith-ponds, which for- 
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merly were a con{tant appendage to family manfions, ftill 
remain. The front of the houfe appears as in the fketch fent 
herewith, copied from one taken by Mr. Johnfon of Wood- 
bridge, in 1785, when he meafured the eftate. By a com- 
putus of the bailiff of the eftate delivered to Mr. Cavendifh 
at Michaelmas, the thirteenth of Henry the Eighth, the 
manfion appears. to have undergone great repairs, as there is 
a long account, principally for the carriage of timber and 
materials, for the repairs of Overhall ; and in the forty-third 
of Elizabeth, a great part of the manfion was pulled down, 
and the remainder fitted up for a farm houfe, as appears by 
a memorandum of the family of the Cracherodes, foon after 
it came into their poffeffion. No arms remain in any part of 
the building. 

In the church is one flat marble in the center aile, contain- 
ing at the bottom of the itone on feparate brafs efcutcheons, 
three harts’ heads cabofhed; a chevron between three 
maunches ; but no infcription. This ftone is probably the 
fame as was noticed in 1694. No other veftiges of the family 
could be diftinguifhed in the charch in December 1791. 

In a houfe onthe green may be feen three feveral ftones, 
about a foot {quare each, introdu¢ed into the cielings ; the 
Cavendifharms, quartered with another family, are vifible; but 
the frequent whitewafhings which the ftones have undergone 
render the other changes impoffible to be accurately afcer- 


tained. EB. R: 
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‘The Defcent of the Family of Cavendith, who were feifed of the 
Manor of Cavendith Overhall, Suffolk, as proved by Le Neve’s 
Memoranda and original Title Deeds. 


‘Sir John Cavendifh==Alice 

firft feized of the _ | Odyngfele, 
manor, beheaded - 

1381. | 


ae vi 
John==Joan Andrew==Rofe Alice 
killed Wat Tyler. | daughter of died feifed _- married to 


Sir Wm. Clapton of the manor, Wm. Nell.’ 
1396. ; 


= we ey William 
Walter Robert et 8s feifed of the manor, 


Serj. at Law, feifed of the 
died feifed manor. 
of the manor, 
1438. 
‘Thomas==Catharine Scudamore 
Afeifed of the 
manor. 
Thomas==Alice Smith. 
Clerk of 
the Pipe, 
died 1524. 
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Thomas, William, George==. estate 
anceftor of the died feifed 
Devonhhire family. of the manor, 
1562. 


Willlam== Seed sits 
feifed of the | 
@anor. ; 
alin S| 
Whitiam 

levied a fine of this 
manor to William Downes 
1569. 
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VIII. Account of ome Roman Antiquities lately difcovered 
in Cumberland. By rhe Rev. D. Carlifle, of Carlifle. 
Communicated by the Lord Bifbop of Salifbury. 


Read May 10, 1792. 


HE antiquities from which the inclofed drawings [a]were 

taken have been all (except No. 23) found at Caftle- 

{teads or Cambeck fort. A few of them were difcovered 

fome time ago, butthe greater part only laft year, when the 

remains of the fort, as well as of the wall of Severus, for a 
confiderable length, were dug up. 

Cajilefteads, called. in the Notitia Petrzane, was the fixth 
{tation from the Weftern extremity of the wall. Jt was gar- 
rifoned by the Ala Petriana. In dimenfions and figure this 
fort did not differ materially from the other caffra along the 
wall, being an oblong of an hundred and thirty yards by an 
hundred : but its fituation, in one refpeét, was remarkable, 
as inftead of coinciding with the vallum, it was built at the 
diftance of nearly a quarter of a mile from it. 

The walls of the fort have been long entirely levelled ; and 
the area, which they inclofed, overgrown with bruth-wood ; 
however, the foundations might eafily be traced, and many 
veftiges of the ancient buildings were, within thefe few years, 
very diftinguithable. 

In digging in the ground which lies over the ruins, were 
found feveral coins of the Antonini and Severi, and fome frag- 
ments of furniture, &c. of a much more modern date ; 


[4] Plates il, LV. V- 
amonett 
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amonegft the reft, an iron lock, formed Jjuft as locks are at 
prefent, and a fhilling of Edward the Fourth. Whence 
it Chould feem, that fome of thefe forts, after having-been de- 
erted [4] upon the incurfion of the Piétsin the year 416, were 
repaired in the middle ages, and converted into caftles by the 
barons. 

As the remains of the vallum itfelf, for near half a mile, . 
were entirely dug up, Mr. Johnftone, to whom the eftate be- 


longs, had an opportunity of examining the conftruétion of 


this curious remnant of Roman induftry with the greateft ac- 
curacy. Of this he gave me the following account. ‘* The 
breadth of the foundation was eight feet ; the wall, where in- 
tire, was faced with large {tones on both fides, and the {pace 
between them filled with rubbish {tone to the depth of a foot ; 
then a ftrong cement of lime and fand, about four inches 


thick; over that a foot of rubbith, and then a cover of ce- 


ment as before; thefe layers were fucceeded by others of rub- 
bith and cement alternately, till the interftice between the 
facing-ftones was filled up to the top, and thus the whole be- 


came one folid connecied mafs.’ 


The remarks upon thefe infcriptions, which I have Pohvared 


‘to add, I fubmit with the greate{t diffidence to the Society. 


Plate III. fig. 1. From the drefs of this figure not being 
Roman, and from its bearing a cornucopia in its hand, may 
we not conjecture that it was meant for fome local genus, moft 


of whom (as we fee from Montfaucon, plate CC, &c.) were 
thus reprefented ? 


Pig. 2. The dait line of this infcription looked fo like 


Minerve, that I was at firft induced to confider the altar as 


[3] Relidtis civitatibus ac muro, fugiunt, difperguntur. 
Bep. Hitt. p. §0. 
Ay 


having 
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having been dedicated to Belatucader and Minerva, as eco 
ourCemo, and I made it outthus: DEO BELATVCADRO 
A.tgue.Reging MINERVA: ; but .as.I .believe there is no 
inftance of the epithet Regina being applied to.Minerva, .and 
as itis but feldom that ave meet.with an in{cription upon an 
altar, where,the name of the perfon who.erected it 1s mot in- 
troduced, I fhould prefer reading the whole, DEO BELA- 
TYVCADRO ARAM Merito .E-rexit .RVFus. 

‘This .is the.eighth altar which has been.dug up in the 
neighbourhood of the Roman wall infcribed to Belatucader. 
-It has been thought. by Selden, .and many learned men, that 
the name of this god 1s no other than that of Baa/or.Be/, dit- 
-ferently. saalilerde: ; and what. confiderably {trengthens this 
conjecture is the great number of infcriptions diicovered 
hereabouts where the Phcenician deities are indubitably men- | 
tioned. We have altars dedicated to the Syrian Godde/s, 
the Zyrian: Hercules, to. Mithras, to Afarte, all- found w — 4 
dthort diftance.from Petrianz : why,then:fhould we not think 
it probable: that ,Belatucader (like Baalzephon, Baalpeor, 
Beelzebub, and many.more), .may..be. compounded of Baal, 
swith fome-title.annexed ? : 

-Ldo not lay much ftrefs, upon .etymological arguments ; 
-but I cannot help remarking how.very naturally.the word Be- 
“sbatucader.. Brie qtfelf santo. Be/ [and .the Arabic. epithet 
0S 49] du cader (potenti) an epithet equestly 3 applied: to 
thes Deity himéelfin the Koran. 

‘Nor -was:there any*mode of forming the names for their 
gods andheroes more common-amonett the Orientals than by 
uniting an attribute with the pofieffive pronoun di dus; of this 
!Podduke (Hitt. Arab. Spec. pag.104.) has given us no few er 

‘than fen inftances. 


Vor. xl kK I read 
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I read the infcription fig. 3. Deo MARTI TVNGrorum 
BOY Gr a POri oe PAGONVS SATVRNVS FeC:T 
PeSVIT. The letters upon this altar, as well as the work- 
mantihip of the ftone itfelf, are extremely rude; the former 
feem only to have been fcratched with a nail: and indeed we 
may gather from the infcription, that the perfon who dedt- 
cated the altar had made it himfelf. 

Fig. 4. This little veffel is compofed of blackifh clay, very 
different from any to be found in the neighbourhood. Per- 
hapsit might have been a kind of lachrymatory. 

Fig. 5. This head, apparently of a Roman foldier, is not 
ill executed. : 

Fig. 6, has no infeription : on one fide is fculptured an 
a#e and a facrificing knife; on the other a bird‘not unlike the 
Ibis. unee 

Fig. 7, The infcription here is almoft entirely obliterated. 

Plate IV. Fig. 8. The upper {tone of a hand-mill. 

Fig. 9. Four or five of thefe {mall troughs were dug up in 
different parts of the fort, and one in the foundation of the 
vallum itfelf. They were all found inverted. 

Fig. ro. feeras a rude fculpture of Hercules, though it is 
not ealy to fay what is meant by the necklace about his neck. 
We are informed by Lucian that the Gauls did worthip this 
deity under the name of Ogmius ; but one cannot imagine 
the figure upon our altar to have been intended for the Celtic 
Hercules, who was the God of Eloquence, ‘and reprefented 
under the fymbol of an old man with a club, drawing a 
number of followers after him by a chain faftened to their 
ears. se 

Fig. 11. This altar is‘finifhed with more neatnefs than any 
of the others, and the letters are as fharp as if they were only 
just cut. The whole of the word AVGYSTI was evidently 
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intended to be engraved in one lines but, on account of fome 
miftake having been made, the latter part of it is erafed, and 
continued in the line below. It is probable,- that the altar 
was erected near fome building, which by accident had been 
burnt down, as a quantity of {corched wheat was found lying 
beneath it, and as the ftone itfelf bears evident marks of fire 
upon its furface. We have many altars in Gruter, and elfe- 
where, dedicated to the virtues of the Roman Emperors, as 
to their piety, to their chaftity, to their conftancy, &c- Cicero 
himfelf calls thofe qualities divas, ‘ propter quas datur afcen- 
fusin ccelum ;’ but to deify their mere im/ftutions. (for, the 
word DISCIPVLIN/E, I thould imagine, can only be a 
mis-{pelling for DISCIPLIN.E) feems .a curious ftretch of 
flattery. 

Fig. 12. A female figure of not inelegant workmanihip. 

Pl. V. fig. 13. Fragment of analtar to Jupiter. 

Fig. 14. Icanmake no conjeéture what this ftone was_in- 
tended for, or what the letters upon it mean: I think they 
may be read SVB DEO RVBEO. 

Fig. 15. All that is legible upon this altar feems to be Iov7 
Omnipotent: Maximo Et Genio LOCI -Cohors S9EXTA . 

The fides are ornamented with a prefericulum anda patera. 

Fig. 16.andfig.17. appear to be fragments of fepulchral 
picripiibas: 

Pl. VI. fig. 18. and fig. 19. rude relievos of images. 

Fig. zo. Infcription, Centuria ROMANI. ‘This ftone was 
found in the ruins of the great vallum, and probably, like 
many fimilar ones given in Hondsy, &c. had been originally 
fixed in the face of it, to denote what portion of the building: 
each particular body of troops had compleated. It. is a pity 
that the places where thefe {tones were found, and their di- 
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{tances from each other, have not beén more pees afcer- 
tained. 

Fig. 21. This altar was found fome years ago in the bank 
of arivulet; which runs by the fort ; and an engraving of it 
is given by Mr. Brand in his Hiftory of Newcaftle ; but as it 
was covered with mofs and dirt at the time he infpected it, 
he could not examine the inicription fo accurately as I have 
Been enabled'to do from the altar in my own poffeffion. 

The fymbols upon the fides, a thunderbolt and wheel, fuf- 
ficiently declare that the altar was dédicatéd to Jupiter, al- 
though the letters I. O. M. which, no doubt, were once upon _ 
it, are broken off, together with the upper part. of the ftone. 
The original ihifeni tid therefore, I beeen might be read 
thus : 


Tovi. Optimo Maximo 

ET NVMINbus AVGufir 

Nofiriz, COHors SECVNDA TYN- 8 
GRORwm GORdiana Milherta EC pat ote: 
FIDa. CVI. PRAE- 

ESS eo te eA. 

TBS) Sites ae ‘PRA-_ 

EF eGus, INSTANTE 

AELio MARTINO 

PRINCspe, X Kalendarum lanuarii, 
IMPeratore Domino Nafra AV Gufto II]. PO- 
MPIANO, COn/fulibuS. x 


The mark & (milliaria) feems to have been at firft omitted 
by the workman, and added’ afterwards betweén. the Tines. 
The Cohors Equitata Milliaria (whofe exiftence, as part of the 
Roman army, appears to be not much known) is thus ‘de- 

{cribed 
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feribed by Hyginus [¢]; ‘* Habet Cohors Equitata Milliaria pe- 
dites feptingentos fexaginta, centurias decem, equites ducen- 
tos quadraginta, turmas decem.” And although the name 
of mrlliary cohort was originally confined to the firft cohort 
of the legion, as confifting of a thoufand men, yet, in the 
latter times of the empire, according to Vegetius ‘ non tan- 
tum unam cohortem fed. etiam alias milliarias legio fuit juffa: 
fufcipere.”’ 

In the laft line but one of this infcription, there is an evi-. 
dent miftake of lil for Il, as we know, from the Fafti, that: 
Pompeianus was the colleague of Gordian in his third con- 
fulfhip. 

It is remarkable, that though the fz cohort of Tungri is. 
fpoken of by the Notitia, and to be traced in various infcrip- 
tions found in the neighbourhood of the Roman wall, yet 
neither the Notitia, nor a fingle ftene (as far as I know) 
except this altar, make any mention of the /econd cohort. 
That i¢.evef.was in Britain, appears only to be known from a: 
few words of Tacitus: ‘ Agricola, (fays he, im defcribing the 
battle with Galgacus) tres Batavorum ‘cohortes ac Tungro- 
rum duvas cohortatus eft ut rem ad mucrones ac manus addu- 
cerent,’-&c. Itis pleafing to fee a paflage in a Roman hif- 
torian and an infcription dug up in Cumberland thus mutu- 
ally throwing light upon each other. 

Fig. 22. 4 foldier, with an arcula in his hand. perhaps a: 
corn-bafket ; a fimilar figure is given in Horney Gk 
Scotland. 

Fig. 23. This altar was found in the bed of a gg at Bew- 
caftle, a village fituated about fix miles to the north of the 
wall of Severus. It was fent to mea few months ago.. 


[e] De Caftrametatione, . 


6. I read. 
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I read the infcription thus : 


SANCTO CO- 

CIDEO, Titus AVRVNCas 
FELICISSI- 

MVS TRIBVNuas 

EX EVOCATO 

Votum Solvit Lubens Mertto. 


Tribunus ex evocato may perhaps fignify, promoted to the 
rank of Tribune from being an Evocatus; but I fhould rather 
think that Tridunus and ex evocato were unconneéted with 
each other, and confider the latter as fynonymous with gw 
fuerat evocatus (who was formerly an evocatus) a mode of 
phrafeology, though perhaps not very common in the beft La- 
tin writers, yet by no means unfrequent in the later ones, 
Ammianus Marcellinus affords us numberlefs inftances of it : 
thuslib. xxi, c. 6.‘ Amphilotius quidam ex Tribuno Paphlagoniz 
aufus, &c.’ hb xxi, c. 3. ‘ Taurum ex PrefelfoPretorio in ex- 
ilium egerunt.’ In the Hift. Aug. Script. p. 145, we read, 
‘Senatus Maximum Pupienum ex Prefeéo urbi qui plurimas 
dignitates precipucé gefliflet, imperatorem creavit.’ In the 
fame manner we find in gloffis Ifidori ex confule for con/ul 
vetus, ex milite for miles vetus. 

The Evocati, as we may gather from various paffages in 
the Roman hiftorians, were foldiers, who after having com- 
pleted their military fervice, ftill remained in the army. as 
volunteers. 

This is the third altar found in Cumberland dedicated to 
the local deity Corideus. 

Fig. 24 and 25 are impreffions taken from two intaglios cut 
in cornelians ; the former is drawn the fame fize as the origi- 


ny 
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nal, the latter twice as large. Fig. 24 feems intended for a 
Mercury ; he has the petafus upon his head, and holds a purfe 
in his left hand ; whether the artift meant to engrave a ca- 
duceus in his right, I cannot determine. He is deftitute of 
the talaria: but we find Mercury as often reprefented without 
thefe two laft fymbols as with them (Montfauc. pl. LX VIII. 
ix) 

Fig. 25. Profiles of Jupiter, Caftor, and Pollux. From the 
imperial diadems with which they are crowned, perhaps the 
engraver wifhed to denote Severus and his two fons Caracalla 
and Geta under the characters of thefe deities. 
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1X. Ob/ervations on the Burning of the Steeple of Si. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. By the .Rev. S. Denne, 
In a Letter to Mr. Gough. 


Read’ May 17, 1792. 


DEAR SIR, 


N your Britifh Topography, vol. I. p. 607, you have 
mentioned a tract relative to the burning of St. Paul’s 
fteeple, June 4, 1561, printed by Seres in 1563[a@]. By 
the title page it fhould feem to be an addition to a former 
tract publithed by Seres ; and in a volume of black-letter tracts, 
1zmo, which my friend Mr. Latham not long fince picked 
up, there is, as | apprehend, the book alludedto. Imagining 
from your filence that you may not have feen it, and it being 
very fhort, I have tranfmitted a copy of it. Mr. Herbert, the 
Continuator of Typographical Antiquities, to whom the traét 
has been fhewn, had never met with it; but he is inclined to 
think that all the material circumftances have been inferted in 
our chronicles. Whether he 1s right in his conjecture, no per- 
{on is more competent to determine than yourfelf. As far as I 
can recolleét there are incidents of which I was not before ap- 
prized. 
According to Stowe, in his Survey, the fteeple was fet on 
fire between three and four o’clock; but it appears, from a 


[2] This book is mentioned by Mr. Herbert, p. 696, 
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relation of the fire upon oath, entered in the Regiftry of Bifhop 
. Grindal (Newcourt, Repert. vol I. p.3.), that the accident be- 
fell the fteeple between the hours of one and two. The fact 
moft probably was, that the flafh of lightning was between 
one and two, though, as obferved in Seres’ firft tract, the 
{moke from the fteeple was not perceived till fome time after. 

Notwithftanding the confeffion of the fexton that this cala- 
mity was not occafioned by lightning, I fee no reafon to doubt 
of that being the fole caufe of it, though circumftances might, 
for an hour or two, retard the appearance of the fire. Quere, 
Does the damage done to the turret of the fteeple of St. Mar- 
tin’s church occur in any hiftory of London? It is in a brief 
Chronicle, printed by T. Marfh, 1561 [4]. The advice of the 
experienced in warres to fhoot down with canons the fteeple of 
St. Paul’s, to prevent the fpreading of the fire, would have 
reflected credit on an Engineer of the ifland of Laputa. The 
paffage from Jeremiah printed in the title page was, it may 
be prefumed, the text to bifhop Pilkington’s fermon, the fub- 
{tance of which fo {fpeedily iffued from the prefs of Mafter 


Seres. 
Iam, Dear Sir, 
Your faithful 
; And obliged fervant, 
Wilmington, March 8, 1792. Ss DENNE, 


[2] Herbert, p. 851. 
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The true Report 
of the burnyng of the Steple 
and Churche of Poules, 
in London. 


Jeremy, Xvlil. 


I wyll fpeake fuddenlye agaynft a nati- 
on, or agaynfte a kyngedome, to plucke 
it up; and to roote it out, and deftroye 
it. But yf that nation, agayntte 
whome I have pronounced, turne 
from their wickednefs, I wyll re- 
pent of the plage that I thought 
to brynge uppon 

them. 


Imprynted at London, at the 
Weft ende of Paules Church 
at the Sygne of the Hedghogge, 
by Wylham 
Seres. 

Cum privilegio ad imprimendum 
folum. 

Anno 1561. The x of June. 


The 
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The true reporte of the Leaf A. ii. 
burning of the Steple and ‘ 
church of Paules, in London. 


On Wednefday beinge the fourthe daye of June, in the 
yeare of our Lord 1561, and in the thyrde yeare of the reigne 
of our Soveraygne Ladye Elizabeth, by the grace of God, 
Queene of Englande, Fraunce, and Ireland, defender of the 
faith, &c. betweene one and two of the clocke at afternoone, 
was {cene a marveilous great fyriq lightning, and immediately 
infued a moft terrible hydeous cracke of thunder, fuch as 
feldom hath been heard, and that by eftimacion of fenfe, di- 
rectlye over the citie of London. At which inftance the 
corner of a turret of y* fteple of Saint Martin’s churche 
within Ludgate was torne, and divers great ftones caften 
downe, and a hole broken throughe the roofe and timber of 
the faid church by the fall of the fame ftones. 

For divers perfones in tyme of the faide tempeft being on 
the river of Thamys, and others, beyng inthe fieldes, nere 
adjoyning to y‘ citie, affirmed, that thei faw a long anda 
fpeare pointed flame of fier (as it were) runne “through the 
toppe of the broche or fhaft of Paules {teple from the eafte 
weftwarde. And fome of the parifh of St. Martin’s then 
being in the ftreate dyd feele a marveylous ftrong ayre or 
whorlewynd, with a {mel lyke brimftone coming from Paules 
church, and withal heard the rufhof ye ftones which fell 
fro their {teeple into the churche. Betwene inj and five of the (A. iij) 
clocke a fmoke was efpied, by divers, to breake oute 
under the bowle of the faid fhaft of Paules, and namely, by 
Peter Johnfon, principal! Regiitrer to the Bifhop of Londo, 
who immediately brought word to the Bifhop’s houfe. But 
fodeinly after, as it were in a momente, the flame brake forth 
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in a circle like a garlande rounde about the broche, about two 
yards to theftimacion of fight under the bowle of the faid fhaft, 
and increafed in fuche wife, that within a quarter of an howre, 
or litle more, the croffe and the egle on the toppe fell downe 
upon the South croffe Ile. The Lord Maior being fent for, 
and his brethren came with all {pede poffible, and had a fhort 
confultation, as in fach a cafe might be, with y* Bifhop of 
London, and others, for y* beft way of remedy. And thither 
came alfo y* Lord Keper of the great feale, and the Lord 
Treaforer, who by their wifedom and authoritie dyrected as 
good order, as in fo great a confufio could poffibly be. 

Some there wer, pretéding experience in warres, that 
couceled the remanente of the fteple to be fhot down with 
canons, which counfel was not liked, as moft perilous both 
for the difperfing the fire, and deftruétio of houfes and peo- 
ple ; other perceiving the f{teple to be paft all recovery, con- 
fidering the hugenefs of the fier, and the dropping of the 
leade, thought befte to geat ladders and fcale the churche, 
and with axes to hew downa fpace of the roofe of the 

'churche to ftay the fier, at leaft to fave fome part of the 
(A. 11) faide churche, which was concluded. But before the lad- 
ders and buckets could be brought, and things put in any 
order, and efpecially becaufe the churche was of fuch height, 
that thei could not {cale it, and no fufficiente number of axes 
could: be had, y: laborers alfo being troubled with ye multi- 
tude of ydle gazers, the mefte parte of the highefte roofe of 
the churche was on fier. 

-Fyrit, the fall of the croffe and egle fired the Southe croffe 
Ile, which Ie was firft confumed, the beames and brands of 
the fteeple fell downe on every fide, and fired the other thre 
partes, that is to. faye, the Chauncel or Quier, the North Ile, 
and the body of the churche, fo that in one howres {pace 
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y° broch of the fteple was brent downe to y¢ battlementes, and 
the moft part of ye higheft roofe of the churche likewife con- 
fumed. The ftate of the fteple and churche feming both def-. 
perate, my Lord Mayor was advifed by one maifter Winter, 
of y* admiraltie, to converte the moft part of his care and 
provifio to preferve the Bifhops palace adjoynyng to the 
North-weft end of the church: leaft fro that houfe beinge. 
large, the fier might fprede to the ftretes adjoyning, where-. 
upon the ladders, buckets, and laborers, were commanded 
thither, and by greate labor and diligence, a piece of the 
roofe of the Northe Ile was cut down, and the fier fo ftayed, 
and by muche water, that parte quenched, and the faid 
Bifhops houfe preferved. It pleafed God alfu at the fame 
tyme bothe to turne and calme the winde, which afore was_ 
vehemét, and continued {til high and greate in other partes 
without the citie. There wer above. V.C. perfons y‘ laboured 
in carying and filling water, and divers fubftancial citizens toke 
paynes as if thei had bene laborers, fo did alfo divers and 
fondrye gentlemen, whofe names wer not knowen to the 
writer hereof, but amongit other, the faid M..Winter, and . 
one Mr. Stranguifh did both take notable paines in their own. 
perfons, and alfo much direéted and encouraged other, and 
that not without great datger to thefelves. In y° evening 
came the Lord Clinton, Lord Admiral, from the court at 
Grenewiche, whe the Queenes majefty, affone as the rage of. 
the fier was efpied by her majeftye and others in the court, 
of the pitifull inclination and love that her gracious highnefle 
dyd beare both to y* faid church, and the citie, fent to affyft. 
my Lorde Mayor for the fuppreflyng of the fyre, who with 
his wifdome, authority, and diligent travayl, did. very much: 
good therin. About x of the clocke the fyercenes of the fyre- 
was paft, the tymbre being fallen, and lyinge brenninge 
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uppon the vaultes of ftone, the vaultes yet (God be thanked) 
ftandynge unperifhed: fo as onelye the tymbre of the hole 
church was confumed, and the lead molten, favying the moft 
part of the two lowe Iles of the Queare, and a piece of the 
North Ile, and an other fmal’ piece of ye Southe, in the bodye: 
of the churche. Notwithftandyng all which, it pleafed the 
merciful God in his wrath to remébre.his mercie, and to en- 
clofe the harme of this moft fyerce and: terrible -fyre wythin 
the walles of thys one church, not extending any part of: his 
wrath in this fyre uppon the reft of .the citie, which to all: 
reafon and fence of man was fubject to utter diftruction. For 
in the hole city without the churche no ftycke was kyndled 
furelye, notwithftanding that in diverfe partes and ftretes, 
and within the houfes bothe adjoyning, and of a good dif- 
taunce, as in Fleteftrete and Newgate market, by the violence 
of fyre, burninge coles of greate bigneffe fell. downe almooft 
as thicke as haylitones, and flawes of lead were blowen 
abrode into the gardins without y' citie, like flawes of fnowe 
in bredthe, w’oute hurt, God be thanked, to any houfe or 
per{o. Many fond talkes goe abrode of the original caufe of 
this fer. Some fay it was negligence of plumbers, whereas 
by due examination, itis proved that no plumbers or other 
workemen laboured in the churche for fixe monethes before. 
Others fufpeét it was done by fome wicked praétife of wild- 
fyer or gunpowder, but no juft fufpicions therof by any ex- 
aminacion can be founde hitherto. Some fufpe&t conjurers 
and forcerers, wherof there is alfo no great likelyhode. And 
af it hadde bene wrought y' waie, yet could not the devil 
have done it, without God’s permiffis, and to fome purpofe of 
his unfercheable judgeméts, as appereth in the ftory of Job. 

The true caute, as it femeth, was the tépeft by God’s fuffrance : 
‘ for it cannot be otherwife gathered, but that at y* faid great 
and 
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and terrible thunderclap, when St. Martins fteple was torne, 
the lightning, which by natural order fmiteth y: higheft, did 
firft {mite y* top of Paules. fteple, and entring in at ae {mall 
holes, which have always remained open for building fkaf- 
foldes to the workes, and finding the timbers very clde and 
drie, did kindle the fame, and fo the fier increafing grew to: 
a flame, and wrought y: effecéte which folowed, moft terri- 
ble then to behold and now moft lamentable to looke on. 
On Sonday folowing, beynge the villi day of June, the re- 
verend in God, the Bifhop of Durefme, at Paules. croffe,, 
made a learned and fruitful fermon, exhorting the auditory 
to a general repentance, and namely to humble obediece of 
the lawes and fuperior powers, which vertue is much decayed. 
in thefe our dates. Seming to have intellygéce from the 
Queenes highnes, that her Majeftie intendeth that more fe- 
veritie of lawes fhall be executed againft perfons difobedyent, 
as well in caufes of religion as civil, to the great rejoyfing of 
his auditours.. Heexhorted alfo hys audiéce to take this as a 
generall warninge to the whole realme, and namelye to the 
citie of London, of fome greater plage to folow, if amend- 
mente of lyfe in all ftates did not enfue: He muche reproved. 
thofe perfons whiche woulde afligne the caufe of this wrathe 
of God to any perticular {tate of mé, or that were diligent to 
loke into other mens lyves, and could fee no faultes.in them- 
felfes ; but wifhed that every man wold defcend. into. him- 
felfe, and fay with David, Ego fum qui peccavi. l.am he that 
hathe finned, and fo furth, to that effect very. godlye.. He 
alfo not onely reproved the prophanatyon.of the {aid churche 
of Paules, of long time heretofore abufed. by walking, jang-. 
ling, brawling, fighting, bargaining, &c. namely, in fermons 
and fervice time: but alfo aufwered:by the way to the objec- 


tions of fuch eyil-tunged perfos,, which do impute this token 
of 
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of God’s deferved ire, to alteratio or rather reformati6 of re- 
ligid, declaring out of aiicierit records and hiftories, y* like, 
yea and greater matters, had befallen in the time of fuperftio 
and ignorance. For in the firft year of King Stephé, not only 
the faid churche of Paules was brent, but alfo a great part of 
the city, that is to fay fro Londd Bridge unto St. Cleméts 
without Téple bar, was by fier cofumed. And in y* daies of 
King Héryy* VI. y* Steple of Paules was alfo fired by light- 
ning, although it was then ftaide by diligéce of ye citizens, 
ye fier being thé by likelyhode not fo fierce. Many other 
fuche like cémon calamities he reherfed, whiche had hap- 
pened in other cottreis, both nigh to this realm, and far of, 
where the church of Rome hath moft authority, and therefore 
concluded the fureft way to be, y' every man fhould judge, 
examin, and améd himfelfe, and embrace, beleve, and truely 
folow y* word of God, and earneftly to pray to God to turn 
away fré us his deferved wrath and indignation, whereof this 
his terrible work is a moft certein warning,: if we repent not 
unfeinedly. The whiche God grat maye come to paffe in all 
eftates and degrees, to y* glory of his name, and to our ende- 
Jeffe comforte, in Chrift our Saviour. Amen. 


God Save the Queene. 
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X. Remarks on an Italian mufical Infirument. In a 
Letter to General Melville. From John Moir, E£/7. 


Read June 21, 1792. 


Dear GENERAL, 


N 1789, pafling through a town iu Lombardy, I acci- 
dentally heard a piper, furrounded by a crowd, execute 
an air fo afleting, that I got out of my chaife to hear him; 
but judge my furprife when I found, that the inftrument he 
was playing on was perfectly fimilar to the fiftula the Satyrs 
and Fauns are pictured with. The piper had a little bafket of the 
fame fort of inftruments to fell, one of which I bought[a], and 
on enquiry I found that it is common with the peafantry in 
that country ; I doubt, therefore, whether it will have that 
merit of novelty with you that it had with me; but if it 
fhould happen that you have not feen one of the kind before, 
I may congratulate myfelf from the light your fine tafte and 
erudition have conftantly thrown on every thing relative to 
the antients, that I have put it in the beft poffible train of in- 
veftigation. On my arrival at Milan, I mentioned the cir- 
cumf{tance to a gentleman, who procured me the hearing a 
concert on it, accompanied by a violin and guittar, that quite 
enchanted me. The execution appears complete and eafy, 
particularly what in other inftruments is fo difficult, the 
running up and down the gamut, which is done by a hori- 


[2] See it engraved, plate VI. 
NOL G M zontal 
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zontal motion of the hands drawing the even part of the fif- 
tula acrofs the lips, and gently blowing into the pipes or 
reeds, each of which is a full or half note, and a. little prac- 
tice, to a good ear, foon gives the fhiftings to form the tune. 
I muft remark, that the one I had heard at Milan had many 
more pipes, and of courfe greater compafs. 


Iam, dear General, 


Your obliged humble Servant, 


Great Portland-ftreet, 
June 16, 1792. JOHN MOIR. 
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XY, Farther Accounts of Antiquities difeovered in Corn- 
wall, 1774. By Philip Rathleigh, Lye R. and 
A. SS. Ina Letter to Mr. Gouge 


_ Read November 8, 1792. 


OT finding any perfon that has attempted to explain 

the ufe of feveral antiquities difcovered in Cornwall in 

1774, which were exhibited before the Society of Antiquaries 

in 1788, and engraved in pl. vii.[@] of vol. IX. p. 187: Ihave 

lately borrowed them, and tr ouble you, Sir, with fome obfer- 
vations on the plate. 

No 1. 22, and 23, were parts of a filver cup, refembling © 
one ufed in a neighbouring parifh at the Communion, as re- 
prefented in the fketch fent herewith [4]. Round the outfide 
of the cup, near the edge, are remains of pins, or rivets, for 
the purpofe of fixing a rim or ornamental border ; and from 
the holes in No. 6 and 7, Ithought they might have fuited 
together, but on comparing them, they differ widely ; and 
not being equal all round, they could not be applied as a 
hoop. No. 6. iseight ginches, and No. 7, is 7 % inches, -in- 
cluding the two {mall ends which are wanting in No. 6. The 
holes in thefe pieces fhew they had been feed to fome folid 
body ; which, with their. different lengths, now convince me, 
on a fuller infpection, that they could not have been ufed 
for bracelets. 


[2] Mif-numbered IX. 
[6] Plate VII. 
M2 No, 
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No. 16 is the top of No. 9, which has only a carved front, 
with a little crofs behind, thus +. The figures reprefented 
in 6, 7, 8, and 9, with 16, have only been ornamented for a 
front view. 

The loofe eae in the middle of No. 22, feems of no ufe to 
that part of the cup, or to be any way connected with it, ex- 
cept by the three holes which exactly coincide. This piece 
very much refernbled the filver top of a horfe-whip. Fig. 8 
is a filver fpring. What fig. ro is I know not, but certainly 
not a {pring. . 

_ There are two pieces of No 15, and of No. 19; and Nos. 
18, and 20, are both alike. 

I think the mint-mafter’s name of Burgred’s penny is not ac- 
curate ; the letters are very plain ,and appear as BEnhTrEL [c]. 

If thefe obfervations are of any ufe to explain parts of the 
plate, I fubmit them to your infpection ; and if.at any time I 
can render them more clear by better affiftance than I have 
near me, I fhall be obliged to you for putting me in the way. 
I have the honour to be, 


Sir. 
Your moft obedient 
humble fervant, 


Menabtlly, 
Sept. 4, 1792. PHIL. RASHLEIGRH. 


[¢] It feems to be the fame with No. 27. in the plate of Saxon coins in the 
new edition of Camden’s Britannia. 
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XII. Ax illuminated Letter of Filiation among the Grey 
Friers. Communicated by Craven Ord, E/g. F. R. and 
ASS. Ina Letier to the Prefident. 


Read Dec. 6, 1792. 


My Lorp, 
7 


Beg leave to lay before the Society a curious illuminated 

letter of filiation from Thomas, brother of the Grey Friers, 
or Friers Minors, in England, to John Marfhall, 4nd Ifabel 
his wife. It bears date 1 Edw. IV. The following is a copy of 
the original now exhibited : 


‘ Venerabilibus in Chrifto Johanni Marchal et Iabelle con- 
forti fue frater Tho* Fratru Min6r’ in Anglia minifter et fervus, 
-Saluté et per prefentis vite merita gaudia percipere fempiterna. 
Devocioné qua ob dei reverenciam ad ordinem noftrum ha- 
betis fincere caritatis affeétu confiderans, cupienfque vobis vices 
repédere falutares, vos ad univerfa et fingula ffm adminiftra- 
cionis Anglicane fuffragia tenore prefencium recipio in vita pa- 
riter et in morte plena vobis participacionem omnium miffa- 
rum, orationum, predicacionum, vigiliarum, ceterorumque om- 
nium bonor fpiritualium quantu Deo placuerit conceden- 
do, que per eofdem fratres mee cure commiffos operari digna- 
bit clementia falvatoris. Adiciens infuper de gracia {peciali ut 
cum obitus veftri una cum reprefentacione prefencium in noftro 
provincial: capitulo fuerint nunciati, pro vobis fiat per totam 


ad- 
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adminiftracionem Anglie quod pro noftris fratribus et amicis ac 
benefactoribus ordinis noftris defunétis recommendatis ibidem 
fieri confuevit. Valete in Domino Iefu Chrifto Matreque ejus 
virgine gloriofa. Dat. London, xvii die menfis Odtobris, 


anno Domini 1462.’ 


‘The Grey Friers were firft fettled near Newgate, in Lon- 
don, about 1240. 


In Stevens’s Continuation of Dugdale’s Monafticon, vol. 
II. p. 93, isthe tranflation of a fimilar letter, which is there 
called ‘ A venerable Monument of Antiquity in the ancient 
‘ family of the Comptons, from which the Earls of North- 
‘ ampton are defcended.’ 


‘ To our moft-beloved in Chrift, Thomas Compton, and 
Joanna his wife, brother Thomas, vicar in England to the 
Minifter-General, greeting, and that through the merits of this 
prefent life they may attain eternal joy. RefleCting on, and 
accepting of the devotion you, in reverence to God, bear to 
our order, with the affection of tender charity ; and being 
defirous to make you a return to falvation, I do, by thefe 
prefents, admit you both in life and death, to all and fin gular 
the fuffrages of the brothers of the Englifh adminiftration, 
granting you full participation of the {piritual advantages 
which the goodnefs of our Saviour fhall vouchfafe to be per-— 
formed by the fame brothers committed to my charge, as far 
as it thall pleafe God. Adding moreover, as a {pecial fa- 
vour, that whenfoever your deaths, together with an account 
of thefe prefents, {hall be notify’d in our Provincial Chapter, 
the fame fhall be performed for you throughout all the admi- 
niftration of England, that is wont to be there done for the 
brothers of our order, and for the recommended friends and 
benefactors of our order deceafed. 
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* Farewell, happily in our Lord Jefus Chrift, and hi, 
Mother, the glorious Virgin, Given in our Provincial Chap- 
ter, held at Coventry, on the ae of the Afflumption of the 
glorious Virgin, in the year 1420.’ 

In Blomefield’s Hiftory of Norfolk, vol. II, p. 565, Mar- 
garet Kft, fifter of the convent of Friers Minors, orders her 
letter of pardon and privilege to partake of their indulgences, 
to be carried home to the convent as foon as fhe was buried. 

The obverfe cf the feal appendant to the letter now exhi- 
bited is of the fineft red wax. On it is reprefented the murder 
of Thomas Becket, with an imperfeét infcription, which 
may be thus made out: ‘ Sigillum Minorum Fratrum Pro- 
vincie Anglie.” The reverfe is of very fine green wax, with 
a crofs imprefied on it*. 


Tam, my Lord, with great refpect, 
Your Lordthip’ s. 
“Mok faithful and obedient mine. 


Bloom/bury-Square, : CRAVEN ORM 
Dec. 5, 1792. 


* See plate VII. * 
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XIII. Exrra&t from the Wardrobe Account of Prince 
Henry, eldef? Son of King James I. Communicated 
dy William Bray, E/7.F. 4.8. Ina Letter to Mr, 
Wrighte, Secretary. : 


Read Jan. 17, 1793. 


SIR, 


Hest little adapted to the views of the Society 
a tailor’s bill may at firft appear, perhaps on a fecond 
confideration, it may not be thought quite improper for their 
notice. 

Should any one find the houfe of Pliny at Pompei, and in 
it a bundle of tradefmen’s bills, and amongft them a tailor’s, 
would it not be confidered as a matter of curiofity to fee how 
tailors in thofe days made out their bills, and what fupplied 
the place of buckram, canvas, tape, and thread, fo often in- 
troduced in ours ? 

The Northumberland Houfehold-Book has preferved many 
curious particulars. We have had exa& accounts of the num- 
ber of oxen, and thence down to the chicken, which have 
been ferved up at great entertainments by our anceftors. The 
Form of Curie has refcued from oblivion many fauces, 
whicn, if we do not admire enough to eat in preference to 
the modern ones of Burgefs, at leaft at us fome idea of the 

ta{te 
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tafte of our anceftors, and the ftrength of their ftomachs ; but 
I do not recollect that any one has given us a tailor’s bill 
for any of our Edwards or Henrys, or their courtiers. 

Will it then be quite improper to produce a bill of this 
fort for one year’s cloaths for prince Henry, fon of James the 
Firft ? 

To thofe who have paid the bills of a Regnier, or a Bazal- 
gette, the amount of £4574. 14s. ©{ for one year’s cloaths, 
(for fuch it feems to be, though there are not dates to the fe- 
veral articles) near 200 years ago, may not feem altogether 
furprifing, confidering the perfon for whom they were made ; 
and yet, unlefs fucha bill as this was preferved, the bills of 
thofe modern adorners of the perfon might excite the admi- 
ration of future antiquaries, if any of them fhould by accident 
be found at the bottom of acheft, or in a corner of a ftew- 
ard’s room, efpecially if there fhould be receipts at the 
foot. 

To our modern fox-hunters it may appear a novelty that 

a hunting coat fhould be lined with velvet. 

This bill, however, may ferve to fhew the various particu- 
lars of drefs at the beginning of the laft century, the places 
whence fome of the then fafhionable finery were brought, 
the manner in which different parts of the drefs were then or- 
namented ; and may it not furnifh to the lovers of black-letter 
books explanations of allufions or hints in their favourite 
authors, at prefent little underftood ? 


Won. Maes N , By 


go Extra from the Wardrobe Account of - 


By a warrant for the Princes grace dated at. his Majefty’s ho-=- 
nour of Hampton Court, the 28th of September, in the 
sth year of the raigne of our Sovereign Lord James, by the’ 
Grace of God, ine of England, Fraunce, and Ireland, 
and of Scotland, the one and fortidele 1607. 


For the fifth of the king, 7th October, 1608. 


To Alexander Wilfon, tailor, for making 
a doublett and hofe of greene fatten cut and 
rafed, cut out upon taffata, lined with taffa- 
ta, the facing and pockets of taffata, layed 
with filke lace, filke, {tiching, and fewinge 
fatten to the collar, and fmall furnithing, 
as Holland clothe, baies, canvas, ruge, bum- 
baft, fuftian, and haire, price the makinge ] 
To Robert Grigg for eight yards of , 
greene fatten for the faid fute, at 17s, the 


yard ea — Vil. xeT'S. 
To Alexander Wilfon for cutting and 
rafing the fame — at xls, 


To Robert Grigge for thirteen yards and 
half of taffata to tage under the cuffs, and to 


line them, at 153s. — —— i RL sa: yds 
To him, for half a yard of fatten for the : 
collar, at 17s. ~— — vis. vjd. 
To Alexander Wilfon for two ells and half 
of Holland for the fame fute, at 10s. oe XXVS. 
To him for five yards of baies. at 4s. XXS. 


To 


Prince HENRY, e/deft Son of Jamus I, 


To him for two ells of canvas at 3s. 4d. Vjs. 
To him for two, yards of rugg at xxd. ls. 
To him for 1lb and half of bumbaft, at 
IH dea we -— js. 
three yards fuftian, at 18d. _ ilijs. 
two lb. haire, at 18d. — iis. 
To him for making acloake of green vel- 
vet, uncut, laid with greene filk lace, lined | 
with green fatten, printed and rafed in man- 
ner of embrod. and alfo an ell high with 
flowers, filke, ftiching, and fewing rebens 
and buckerame, price the making XXXS. 
To Robert Grigge, for eight yards of 
greene uncut velvet for the fame cloake, 
at 29s. — — slic saijs. 
To him for eight yards of greene fatten to 
line the fame cloke, at 17s. the yard xl. -xvjs. 
To Alexander Wilfon for pinking and ra- 
fing the fame a | ae, 
To him for two yards of buckram, at 20d. i1js. 
Making a doublett and hofe of white fat- 
ten, ftriped with filver, cut out with carna- 
tion taffata, lined next the ihirt with carna- 
tion taffata, with white taffata: to laic under 
the cuffs, fatten to the collar, lated with 
filver paffamine lace, filver buttons, filver 
loop lace, filk, ftitching, and fewing, and_ | 
{mall furnifhings, as above, a XXs, 
The fatten, three yards at :70s. orx Lisaxst 
Alexander Wilfon cutting the fame ‘XS. 
The taffata, four yards, at 16s. — ~ Exuyjs. 


N 2 Making 


* 
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Making a doublet and hofe of narrow, 
changeable, watred filk grograine garled, 
laid with carnation watchet filke galowne 
lace, cutt out with carnation taffata laid 
under the cutts with white taffata, with 
carnation taffata next the fhirte, facings and 
pockets, fatten to the collar, filk, ftitching, 
and fewing, filk buttons, rebens, and {mall 
furniture as before — 

The grograine ten yards and half at 20s. 
Cutting the fame a — 

Making a white graie cloth cloake, laide 
about with afhe color filke, and filver broad 
lace, lined with afhe color velvet, laid down 
the brefts with afhe-color filke, and filver 
buttons, &c. making — 

The clothe two yards and halfe at gos. 
The velvet eight yards, 28s. 6d. 

Making a fide hunting coate of green 
~chamblett, wrought all thicke with green 
filke galowne in 2, together with a whood 
of the fame chamblett, and laid all thick 
with the fame lace, the bodies, and fleeves, 
and whood, lined with greene velvet, the 
fide fkfrts lined with green taffata, filke 
buttons, loope lace, filke, ftichinge, and 
fewings, and buckeram, price the making 

Twelve yards green chamblett, at 10s. 
Four yards green velvet, at 26s. 
Three yards green taffata at 15s. 
A jerkin of black frizade, lined with fhag 
_ Sixteen 


v di 

xl. xs. 
X1]]S. 
XXxXs. 
Ixxvs. 


xj. -vijs. 


vi. 

vj lL. 

vil. iiijs. 
lxsi- 
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Sixteen gold buckles with pendants and 


toungs to buckle a pair of goloffes with gold 

One pair of gloves lined through with 
velvett, and laid with three gold laces, and 
gold fringe, curled | wee 

Two pair of cordevant gloves, perfumed 
and laid with broad filver ae and fringe 
curled, at 32s. — — 

Four pair of ftaggs leather gloves per- 
fumed and fring i etl gold and filver 
fringe, at 16s. — — 

Six pair of plain gloves with coloured 
tops, being very well perfumed, at 6s. 

Six pair plain gloves with colored tops, 
and fome white tops, at 3s 

Twelve pair fine gloves ftiched, the fingers 
and the tops white filk and filver, and fome 
trymmed with taffata and reben, at 118. 

Silk hoafe 55s. a pair. 

Silk garters at 12s.. 

A little box with chefs men, 6s. 

Fine bone laces made of fitten thred, at 
10s. a yard. 

Other bone lace, at 3s. 4d. 

Long Spanifh reben, points. tagged, at 
48s. a groffe, 


Large filk and filver buttons. and loops,. 


with diverfe hanging buttons at the ends, at 
538, 4d. the dozen. ; 
Naples filk garters, 8s..the pair.. 


6 Two: 


Is. 


Ixs. 
Ixiiljs. 


Ixiijjs. 


36s. 
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Two pair af rich filk and filver double 
raines, with buttons and caules of filver, at 
81. a pair. 

Silver and filk fringe and lace, 5s. an oz. 

Embroidering an hatband with feveral 
forts of pearle, having fet among the pearle 
rubies, emrods, and opals ; having alfo three 
{core great pearls, 261. 

Pearl and workmanthip of a plume of 
feathers, 40s. 

Embroidering two muffs, viz. one of cloth 
of filver, embroidered with purles, plates, 
and Venice twifts of filver and gold, the 
other of black fatten. embroidered with black 
filk and bugles, viz. for one 71. the other 
6os. . 

Holland for fhirts, 13s. 4d. an ell. 

Night cloths, 11s. 
Sheets, gs. 

Embroidering a jerkin anda pair of panes 
of perfumed leather, wrought about with 
gold, filver, and coloured filk, 451. 

A cafe for a watch, embroidered with 
pearl, 20s. 

Fine camerick, at 21s. arell. 

Ditto, at 135. 

Fine lawn, a piece, 131. 12s. 

Broad Damafk for tabling,, ros. a yard. 

Narrow ditto for napkins, 3s. 4d.- 

French uncut velvet at 28s. a yard. 


French 


Extradt from the Wardrobe Account of 


Prince Henry, eldeft Son of James I. 


- French green fattin, at 17s. 

White millen fuftian for blankets, 4S. 

Beavers of divers colours, lined with fattin 
or taffata, 60s. apiece. 

Plumes of feathers, 40s. 

A band embroidered with pearle, 4l. 

Ditto gold, 3os. 

Suk bands, 6s. 

Black embroidered bands, 6s. 8d. 

New dying and lining three beavers with 
taffata or fatten, at 5s. 

One hundred and fifty-feven pair of fhoes 
at 3s. 6d. 

One ditto laced, 3s. 6d. 

One pair of golotfians, 6s. 

Thirty-four pair of bootes, faced, with 
thirteen yards fatten, of colours, and three 
yards velvet, of colours, at 12s. 

Faceing the boots 18d. a pair. 

Pair of fpurs guilt and hatched with filver, 
and cut rowells, 225. 

Twelve launce heads hatched and gilt, 
at 10s. 

Making fhirts at 5s. 

Fine {mall thred, 4s. an ounce. 

A fword and dagger, damafkind with 
gold, and cut in iron, 61. . 

A rapier hatched, filvered, and chafed, 
with velvet feaberd, and filver handle, 


60s. 
Two 
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Two waiftcoats of fine camericke, 
wrought verie curioufly in color filke, 
lined with taffata farfenet, bound with fil- 
ver lace, sol. ) 

Broad fine bone lace made of fitten thred, 
at 20s. 

Broad cloth, 15s. a yard. 
Total 45741. 14s. ob. 


Great Wardrobe. 
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ATV. Copy of a Survey made of what remained in the Ars 
moury of the Tower of London, in confeguence of a 
Commiffion ifued Auguft 2, 1660, 12 Charles II. 
Communicated by William Bray, E/y. F. R.A. SS. 


Read Dec. 13, 1792. 


O* the Reftoration of king Charles the Second, William 
Legg, Efq. was reftored to the office of Mafter of the 
Armories, in the Tower of London, Greenwich, and elfe- 
where, from which he had been outed in the late diftractions. 
Previous to his entering on the faid office, he requefted a fur- 
vey to be made of what remained in the armoury ; and there- 
upon acommiflion, dated Auguft 2d, in the twelfth year of his 
Majefty’s reign, 1660, was directed to Sir John Robinfon, 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London, Colonel William Afhe- 
burnham, Sir Thomas Armeftronge, knight, John Wood, 
and Bartholomew Beale, Auditors of the Imprefts, to take 
the remaynes of all the armes, tooles, and other utenfills, in. 
the Tower of London, and magazines and ftorehoufes at 
Greenwich. 

The furvey was accordingly made in the month of Oétober 
1660, 
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It would be tedious to mention the particular numbers of 
each kind, but it may be of fome curiofity to fhew of what 
forts the armour confifted, and what ancient armour had 
been left untouched in the time of confufion. 

- The forts of armour enumerated in this furvey, an attefted 
copy of which is in poffeffion of Mrs. Tucker, of Betchworth 
caftle, in Surrey, are as follows : 


Breatts. 

Backes. 

Harquebuzeers and other horf{men’s armours, viz. 

Head peeces. 

Strong harquebuzee armor, confifting “of backe breft 
placket. 

Head pecces and taces. 

Dutch horfemens’ head peeces “ih nak barrs. 

Curafeers armours, with their furniture, viz. 

Clofe white Curaffeer head_peeces. 

Cufhes. 

Knee capps. 

Flemifh pouldrons with vambraces [a]. 

Light horfmen’s armes wanting two pair of taces [4]. 

White Curafleer armes iouaatee! for tilting [c]. 

Tilting armor for curaffeers, confifting of backe, breaft, 
pouldrons, vambraces, taces, and. collar. 

Large white armor complete, faid to, be John of. 
Gaunt’s [d ]. 

Small white armor cap a pe, faid to be prince Henry's. 

[a] To guard the fhoulder andarm, Grofe, p. 22. 
{4} Or taflets to cover the thighs. Ibid. 


[¢] ‘The cuirafs covered the body before and behind. Grofe, Pp. 19g. 
(7) The helmet is engraved in Grofe’s ancient armour, pl. 8. 


ms i Danith 
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Danith foot armes, viz. breafts, backes, taces. 

Danith breafts, with crofs girdles. 

Armour of ‘Toyras provifion, breafts, backes, head 
peeces, whereof fome were made in England to 
wear with the faid armes. 

Corthetts and curates, with their furniture, viz. curate 
breafts, backes, head peeces, taces, coome murrions, 
and other old head peeces and capps, gorgets, mur- 
rions, white field head peeces. 


Ma{king armor complete, reported to be made for king 
Henry the Seventh. 


Foct armes, black and plaine, black and guilt. 
Pace guards, ruffet, white [e]. 
Grand guards, ruffet white [/]. 
Vambraces, plaine, guilt. 
Old grave. 
Culct or Guardreine [g]. 
Mainefaires, ruffet, white [4]. 
Vamplets for tilting ftaves. 
White fhort gauntletts. 
White tilt collers. 
Flemith gauntletts, fhort, long. 
Amunicion fwords. 
{e] In tilting armour, on each fhoulder was fixed a plate, declining from the 
face like wings, intended to protect the eyes from the point of the lance. Grofe, 


page 24. 
[.# ]In tilting armour, the fhoulder and breaft were covered by a plate called a 


grand guard, which faftened on atthe ftomach. Ibid, p. 24. 

[g] A piece of armour hooked on to the back of the cuirafs for protection of 
the reins. Ibid, p. 21, 

(4] To guard the neck ot the horfe from the ftroke of a cutting fword. Ib. p.30. 


O 4 Belts 
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Belts for fwords. ee 
Saddles for great horfes. 

Battle axes. | 

Wood croffes to hang armor upon. 


Sundry other armes and parcels of armor, ammunicion, &c° . 


(saz Tt 
Shaffroones [7]. 


Launces, and launce ftaves. 

Great launces, whereof two are faid to be king Henry 
the Seventh’s and one Charles Brandon’s duke of 
Suffolke. 

Pikes. 

Great hearfe of John of Gaunt. 

Spanifh coller for torture taken in 1588. 

Two hand fwords. 

Shields guilt. 

‘Targets of iron. 

Buckelers of iron. | 

W ooden buckelers. 

Barbes for beftes wanting one fhaffroon. 

Anticke head piece, with rainfhornes coller and fpec- 
tacles upon it, one tacke, and one fword, all faid 
to be William Sommers’ armes. 


Armorers Tooles. 


Small Bickernes. 
Tramping Stakes. 


[4] Or chanfrons, or champfreis, to proteat the horfe’s face, 


Round 
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Round ftake. 
Welting ftakes. 
Straite {heeres. 
Fileing tonges. 
Hamers. 

Old tew iron. 
Great fquare anvill, 
Bellows. 

Smiths vices. 


Threftles, 


In the Clofet within the Armory at the Tower. 


Armor of king Henry the Eighth, cap a pe, being 
rough from the hammer [£]. 

Long elbow gauntletts. 

Strong brefts and plackets. 

Male jackets. 

Powder, half a barrell. 


Sundry compleat Armor, and others, whereof fome of them 
were formerly {tanding at Greenwich, in the green gallerie 
there, viz. 


Upon a horfe ftatue of wood, one compleat tilt armor, 
cap ape richly guilt, part engraven, part damafked, made 
for prince Henry, with two gauntletts, and one guilt grand 
guard, the horfe furniture being one thaffroone of the fame 
fort, one old leather fadle and bitt. 


[4] The helmet engraved by Grofe, plate VIII. the reft plate XIX. 


Upon 
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Upon a like horfe, one armour cap a pe, white and guilt, 
made for king Henry the Eighth, the horfe furniture being 
one fhaftroone breft plate and buttocke of the fame fort, one 
old faddle and bitt. 3 ) 

Upon a like horfe, one armor cap a pe damafked and guilt, 
made for king Henry the Seventh ; the horfe furniture being 
a fhaffroon crivet for the necke, breft plate and buttocke of 
the fame, faddle, ftirrups and bitt. 

Upon a like horfe one armor cap a pe white, engraven, 
and parcell guilt, made for king Edward the Third. The 
horfe furniture being one fhaffroone crivet for the necke, breft 
plate and buttocke of the fame, an old fadle and bitt. 

Upon a like horfe one curafleere armor richly guilt and 
engraven, made for his late majefty of ever bleffed memory 
Charles the Firft. The horfe furniture being one oe 
of the fame, and an old fadle. 

Upon a like horfe, one white armor cap a pe, made for 
king Edward the Fourth. The horfe furniture are fhaf- 
froone, crivet for the necke, breft plate, buttocke, and one 
old fadle, with two gauntlets, and a pace guard. 

Upon a like herfe, one armor made for king Henry the 
Sixth, confifting of an head piece, backe, breft, a pair of 
pouldrons and vambraces, a pair of greaves and a pace 
guard. The horfe furniture being a fhaffroone,.and an old 
fadle and a bitt. | 

Upon a like horfe, one armor compleat, cap a pe engraven 
with the ragged ftaffe, made for the earle of Leicefter. The 
horfe furniture being a fhaffroone, crivet for the necke, and 
breft plate of the fame, one fadle, bitt, and reines. 

Upon a hike horfe, one armor compleate, cap a pe white 
and plaine, made for Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolke. 
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The horfe furniture being a fhaffroone, breft plate, and but- _ 
tocke of the fame, one fadle, bitt, and bridle. 

Upon a like horfe, one armor compleat, cap a pe white 4 
plaine, made for William the Conqueror. The horfe fur- 
niture being a fhaffroone, crivet for.the necke, with a fadle, 
bridle, and {tirrups. 

In feveral trunckes brought from Mr. Annefley’s houfe in 
the Tower were feveral armours richly guilt and graven, 
made for king Charles the Firft, Charles the Second when 
prince ; fome with boffes of- gold, and corded with filver. 

Foot armor of Henry the Eighth, richly guilt, confifting 
of backe, breft, and placket [/], taces, gorget, a burgonet, 
with a buffe or chin peece. 

Sheeves of male, with a velvet coat to them. 

Armor fent his now majeftie Charles the Second, by the 
Great Mogull, confifting of backe, breft, baces, head peece, 
vizard, and peeces of the greaves. 


GREENWICH. 


They found, upon view and information of. divers officers 
of the armory, fhopkeepers, and others, that during the 
time of the late diftractions, the feveral armes, amunition, 
and habiliments of war, formerly remaining in the Greene 
Gallery at Greenwich, were all taken and carried away by 
fandry foldiers who left the door open; that fundry of the 
faid armes were afterwards brought to the Tower of Lon- 
don, by Mr. Annefley, where they were then remaining ; that 
the wainfcot in the faid gallery was then all pulled down and 
carried away, and, as they were informed, was imployed in 
wainfcotting the houfe in the Tower where the faid Mr. An- 


[7] An additional plate to ftrengthen the breaft piece. Grofe, p. 21. 


nefley 
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¥ niefley lived ; that agreat part of the feeling was very much 
-yuined, and the whole houfe much decaied; that all the 
feveral tooles, and other utenfills for making of’ armour, 
formerly remaining in the Mafter Armourer’s work-houfe 
there, and at the armourer’s mill, were alfo at the time 
of the faid diftraétions taken and carried away, except 
fome few things; that fundry of the tooles and other 
things had been fold to private perfons ; that the great 
anvill, called the great beare, was ‘then in the cuftody of 
Mr. Michaell Baften, lock{mith, at Whitehall ; and the an- 
vill, called the little beare, was in the cuftody of Mr. Thomas 
Cove, one of his majefty’s armourers ; the mill, formerly em- 
ployed in glazeing and cleaning armes, was deftroyed and 
converted to other ufes by one Woodman, who claimed it 
by a grant from king James, of bleffed memory, but the offi- 
cers of the armoury then had it in their poffeffion. 


This report is figned by 


J. ROBINSON, Li. Gen. Toure. 
JOHN WOOD, 
BARTH. BEALE. 
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XV. Account of a Brafs Veffel found near Dumfties ix 
_ » Scotland, 1790. By Robert Riddell, Efg. Fe A. S. 


Read Jan. 31, 1793. 


HE antiquities here delineated [az] were found in a mofs 
about a mile from Friers Carfe, in fummer 1790, by 
the workmen forming the turnpike road from Dumfries to 
Sanquhar. They confifted of two veffels very hke modern 
faucepans, and the one was within the other, and fitted it 


moft exactly. They are brafs, tinned in the infide, and very 


neatly made. The one now entire, will hold near a quart, and 
the bottom is raifed in circular ornaments exactly like the bot- 
tom of the broken one, which is delineated here. The outer 
one was broken through the ftupidity of thofe who found them, 
but the inner one is intire ; on its handle is in Roman capi- 
tals what I imagine to be the maker’s name. 

It does not appear that thefe veflels were ever put on the 
fire, for the bottom of each is neatly formed with raifed rings, 
highly polithed, and not in the leaft defaced by the ation 
of fire. Captain Grofe, who was with me when they were 
found, faid he faw a fimilar one found in the fens of Lin- 
solnfhire. _ | 

[2] See plate VIII. 
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XVI. Notices of Fonts in Scotland. By Robert Riddell, ve 
Efy. F.A.S8. In a Letter to Mr. Gough. ; ee 


Read Jan. 31, 1793. 


My Dear SiR, 


LLOW me, in return for the great pleafure your ex- 

4. A cellent account of Englith fonts in the tenth volume of | 
the Archzologia afforded me, to prefent yon with draw- 
ings of fome Scottifh fonts, in my {mall collection of antiqui- 
ties at Friers Carfe. If you think them worthy the attention 
of the Society of Antiquaries, they are at your difpofal 
as you fee proper. At the time of the Reformation in Scot- 
land the mob demolifhed their facred bafons, by breaking 
and mutilating them, with a barbarous and bigoted zeal, fo 
that few of them now are to be met with, and thofe much de- 
faced. 1 have collected fpecimens of all the varieties I have 
feen; octangular, circular, fquare, oblong, and: four-fided 
ones [a!. The firftis Morton font. Ifound it buried’ in a 
heap of rubbifh in a neglected corner of the churchyard. 
It is an oétagon of red free-{tone, with different croffes neatly’ 
carved upon each fide, and has.a hole in the bottom of an inch 
diameter. The fecond I found in the church-yard of Dalga- — 
ron; it is an octagon of white free-{tone, with a hole in the 


(a] See plate IX, 
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bottom, butno carving upon it. The third was at the old 
church of Dunfcore ; it is of red free-{tone, much broken, 
and has no hole: in the bottom ; on it are the arms of Kil- 
patrick, of Cloefburn. 

The fourth I found in the church-yard at Mou/wald; it is 
circular, of red free-ftone, and has no hole in the bottom; on 
it are the arms of Tortherwald: of ‘Tortherwald, a very con- 
fiderable family, which ended in an heirefs in the time of 
Robert Bruce, king of Scotland: the fhield is mantled with 
an angel’s head and wings, much broken and defaced. 

The fifth came from Duncore church; it feems to have 
been fixed ina niche in the wall, and an aperture in the 
back carried off the water ; the figure an oblong {quare. 


. Tam, dear Sir, 
Yours fincerely, 
Friers Carfe, . 
De gts 1702: R. RIDDELL. 
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XVII. Evidence of a Lavatory, appertaining to the Bene- 
dictine Priory of Canterbury Cathedral; and Obferva- 
tions on Fonts. Bythe Rev.Samuel Denne, F. S. 4. 
Ina Letter to Richard Gough, E/q. Director. 


Read Jan. 31, 1793. 


Dear Sir, 


WN your copious defcription and illuftration of fonts, inferted 
in the tenth volume of Archzologia, N° XXIV. at note ¢, 
p. 201, you have fuggefted, that Mr. Goftling feems to have 
given up his conjeéture that the dome on the North fide of 
Canterbury cathedral, and placed oppofite to the entrance 
into the Eaft crofs aile, was a baptiftery ; and that I think the 
edifice was a lavatory. Concerning both thefe points it is my 
intention to trouble you with fome obfervations, and to add 
mifcellaneous remarks on fonts in this country, which you 
will be pleafed to tranfmit to our brethren in Somerfet Place, 
fhould you deem the paper worthy of their attention. 
To your hint of Mr. Goftling’s having relinquifhed his no- 
- tion, I muft beg leave to exprefs my difflent. My deceafed 
Yefpectable friend, as is well known to thofe who were his 
moft intimate acquaintance, was one of the many who chufe 
to abide by an opinion they have themfelves formed ; and it 
happened to him (as is the cafe with not a few of us) to be- 
come more tenacious of his own opinion as he advanced in 


life, 
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life [a]. When he firft read my doubts, whether he had been 
quite happy in his conjecture that the building in queftion 
had been a baptiftery, and my furprife at its having been ap- 
plied to a different ufe, he condefcended to acknowledge that 
I had offered proofs in fupport of my conjecture, which had 
in a great meafure deftroyed his own [4]; but after farther 
confideration, in the fecond edition of his entertaining 
Walk [¢], which, together with the appendix, prepared and 
approved by himfelf, was printed from his own correéted 
copy, he averred that *¢ he ftill thought his conjecture of its 
being a baptiftery full as reafonable as any that had appeared 
to the contrary [d].’ The conceived recantation of his 
opinion is not in the appendix, but in the addenda [e], which, 
as implied in the advertifement, was written by another per- 
fon; whoalfo controverted with fuccefs a notion of Mr. Som- 
ner, adopted and maintained by Mr. Goftling, concerning the 
fituation of the Strangers Hall, by clearly thewing from 
Eadwyn’s drawing, and from other unexceptionable evidence, 
that the Strangers hall ftood in a diftant part of the monaf- 
tery ; and that the building taken for it was really the Aula 
Nova of Eadwyn, afterwards called the North hall, and the 
high court of that religious houfe, whence it derived the 
appellation of Hoge bal/[f |. The. perfon who penned the 
greater part of the addenda was the Jate-Dr: “Beauvoir, a 
learned member of our Society, to whom the author of the 
Walk acknowledged his obligation for the very-curious and 


[a] See a letter from Dr. Pegge, in Gent. Mag. vol XLIX. p. gos. 
[4] Gent. Mag vol. XLV. p. 13. 

[c| See advertifement to this edition. 

[2] Walk in and about Canterbury, p..186. 

[e] Ibid. p. 398. 

[7] Ibid, p. 397 
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enious account of the windows ornamented with coloured 
glafs. And had there been, fromthe primacy of Lanfranc 
to the period of the diffolution of the priory, any trace of the 
ufe of a baptiftery, I concur in opinion with Dr. Beauvoir, 
that the proper fituation for it would have been on the South 
fide of the church, where the laity could have had: an. eafy 
acceis to it, and not ina quarter of the preciné that com- 
municated with a covered gallery, through which the monks 
regularly patled to the church from their dormitory, a place 
of great privacy, to which no fecular was to have accefs with- 
out a fpecial permiffion. It was from this circumftance, and 
from reading in the conftitutions of «archbifhop Lanfranc, 
for the better government of the monks of his cathedral, that 
they were generally to wafh their hands previoufly to their 
going into the choir, that I formed my conjeéture. And, in 
order to fatisfy you of its not being a very vague furmife, I 
have fubjoined fome of the decrees alluded to, in one of which 
you will ice theterm lavatory occursfg]. Its having been, as 
marked 

[zg] Wilkins, Concil. Magn. Britan. vol. I. 

Page 329, c. 1. Dominica prima hujus menfis (O&obris) cum appropinqua- 
verit tempus hore tertix, pulfetur a fecretario modice figuaum minimum quam 
Séillam yocant, et ftatim pergant (a clauftro) in dormitorium, et calcient fe diur- 
nalibus, et cultellos accipiant ; deinde ad Lavatorium veniant, et prius lavent fe, et 
poitea pectinent, deinde ad ecclefiam veniant, aquam benediétam fumant, in 
chorum vadant. 

Page 329, c. 2. Quarta et fexta feria, cum tempus proceffionis fecretarius in- 
ftare profpexerit, fonet unum de mediocribus fignis, quo audito, ftatim filentium 
fiat in clauftro—difcalcient fe, manus abluant, in ecclefiam vadant, 

Page 331,c. 1. In noéte dominice Nativitatis omnia figna primum pulfentur. 
In tertio no¢turnio—tunc fratres qui ad mifflam induendi funt vadant ad locum 
conftitutum, ub fit optimus ignis a famulis camerariis preparatus ; baccilia quo- 
que et manutergia et aqua calida adabluendas manuse Hac fola vice antequam 


layent, 
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marked in Eadwyn’s drawing [4], fupplied with water, cor- 
roborates my idea ; and more weight is added to it, from there 
certainly 


lavent, pectent capita fua. Alio enim tempore, prius lavent, poftea pe€tinant. 
Pott hec pergant in ecclefiam, et facta oratione induant fe ad celebrandam miffam : 
facerdos honorifice, levita, dalmatica, duo fubdiaconi tunicis. 

Page 332, c. 2. Apparente luce—figno audito, expedite furgentes omnes, et ab- 
juti manus et facies, qui ad miffam induendi funt vadant in oratorium, fa@aque 
oratione induantur, ficut ad priorem mifflam—expleta miffa vadant in dormito~ 
rium calciare fe, poftea folito more loti, et pexi faciant in oratorio orationes tres. 
folitas ; dicta tertia, omnes induti cappis proceffionem faciant, 

Page 333, cap. 1. In his duabus feriis (Dominica prima quadrageflime quar- 
ta et fexta) poft nonam fedeant in clauftro—tunc difcalcient fe omnes et layent 
manus, veniantque in chorum. 

P. 334, c.2. Dominica in Palmis ad invitatorium duo in aihicesphe matuti- 
nalem miffam benedicatur aqua, ad quam fint omnes albis induti, fiat proceffio, 
&c. Poft menfam in meridiana hora in letis fuis quiefcant. Appropinquante: 
hora nona pulfet fecretarius fignum minus modice. ‘Tunc omnes et lavent ma~ 
nus et facies, et peétent fe, et pergant in ecclefiam, fedeantque in choro, Cum 
infantes loti fuerint et ad terforia ire coeperint, pulfante majus fignum fecretario, 
fargant omnes de fedilibus et ingreflis chorum infantibus facient prius orationem,, 
poftea cantent nonam. 

P. 340, C. 2- Diebus Rogationum—cantata fexta vadantin dormitorium, Geat 

alio tempore quando meridianis horis in le¢tis quiefcere folent, et facto inter- 
vallo parviflimo, pulfetur fkilla; dehine nudis pedibus de domitorio defcendant,, 
manus abluant, ad ecclefiam vadant, orationem faciant. . 

Page 341, C 2. Feria fecunda (Pentecoftes) poft fextam agatur meridiana: a 
qua furgentes nudis pedibus i in clauftrum veniant afferentes calciamenta fua : poit 
abluti et peétinati veniant in ecciefam, et fata oratione, pulfatifque duobus fignis: 
inchoet infans Exfurge Domine, et cetera. Sicut longe fuperius diétum eft, hic 
ordo fervandus eft feria quarta et fexta ufque ad feftivitatem Omnium Sanctorum, 
nifi fit vigilia, cujus miffa folennius celebretur, tunc enim. procefiio ex toto dis 
mittitur. 

Pot fextam in dormitorium vadant, et. poit parviffimaum intervallum. pulfato 
minimo figno defcendant, lavent, ad aoa ae pergant, factague oratione,, 
di&taque litania, miflam celebrent. 

In Blomefield’s Hiftory of Norfolk, v. II. p. 440, is this paflage.—* At Nor- 
wich monattery, the Cellerar’s lodgings were on the South fide of the cloitler, on 

3 which: 
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certainly having: been, almoft contiguous to the South wall of 
the Prefbytery in Rochefter cathedral, a lavatory placed near 
the veftiary, ufed by the monks who were to be dreffed in the 
facred habits for the celebration of mafs [7]. 

Mr. Goftling, with the lively vein of humour that made his 
friends liften with pleafure to a defence of his peculiar notions, 
expreffes a furprife that fome fhould conceive fo public and 
elegant a chapel (for fo, without any authority, he chofe to 
{tyle this dome) could be defigned for combing of heads and 
wathing of hands [£]; but, in reply, may it not be truly faid 
that the merry Peripatetic judged of former times by the pre- 
fent, regardlefs of the opinions and manners of the fraternity 
who inhabited the adjoining apartments !_ By one of his oppo- 
nents it was properly obferved, that copious ablutions were 
neceflary to the monks from their not wearing linen, and 
from the rare change of their woollen habits [/] ; and perhaps, 
from the fame caufe, a very frequent attention to the other 
article of cleanlinefs might be no lefs requifite. This will ac- 
count for there being four rooms, into which, according to 


Eadwyn’s drawing, water was conveyed ; and for Lanfranc’s 


— 


which the Refeftory, or common hall, kitchen, cellar, and buttery, were placed 
by the dormitory, or dortour, all which are now ftanding, converted to other 
ufes. On the left hand as you go out of the door of the South-weft corner of the 
cloifter is the lavatory *, or wafhing place, where the nionks wafhed their hands 
there being as much good fellowfhip in wathing as in eating together. 

[4] Vetufta Monumenta, vol. IT. pl. XV. 

[:] Cuftuinale Roffenfe, p. 30. De famulis ecclefie quid facere debent.—Simi- 
liter accendunt lucernam poft cantica ad lavatorium pro illis qui veftiendi funt. 
See alfo the Memorials of the Church of Rochefter, in the fame volume, p. 177. 

[4] Walk, p. 186. 

[/] Gent. Mag. vol. XLIV. p. 553. 

* A lavatory wasthus placed in the cloifters of Weftminfter abbey ; the water came in by a conduit, 
#ad ran out at bottom, as it did here, the pipe forthity urpofe now appearing, 
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repeated injunctions to wafh, and often to comb, efpecially 
when fome of them were to be the chief minifters, and all 
were to joinin the celebration of divine offices. A ftriking 
inftance of the great ftrefs he laid upon their combing their 
heads is manifeft in his punctilious direction relative to it on 
the night preceding Chriftmas day ; at which time only they 
Were to comb chain heads before they wafhed their hands, 
whereas at other times they might wath before the comb was 
ufed. The archbifhop has not fpecified his motive for this 
curious diftinétion, nor am I able to afflign a plaufible 
reafon. 

As to the elegance of this rotunda in the ftyle of ftruéture, 
and in its decorations, how few buildings were there apper- 
taining to the monaftery that were deficient in thefe refpedts : 
and from the fituation of the edifice clofe to the door of the 
private oratory of the prior, it may be prefumed that, agree- 
ably to the decrees of Lanfranc, he would, as he paffed to 
the choir, occafionally make ufe of this lavatory. However, 
to Mr. Goftling’s facetious innuendo, a defcription of a dreff- 
ing-room of the Benedictines of Durham cathedral, from a 
MS alleged to have been written by Prior Weflington, is a 
complete anfwer: ‘ Within the cloyfter garth, over againft 
‘ the Frater-houfe door, was a fime laver or conduit, for the 
‘ monks to wath their hands and faces in, being in form 
* round, covered with lead, and all of marble, excepting the 
‘outer wall, within which they might walk about the laver. 
‘It had many {pouts of brafs, and feven windows of ftone- 
‘ work in it, and above, a dovecoat covered with lead. The 
* workmanfbip was both fine and coftly. Adjoining to the Eaft 
‘ fide of the conduit door hung a bell, to call the monks at 
* eleven o’clock to wafh before dinner. In the clofets, or 
¢ almeries, on each fide of the Frater-houfe door, in the cloit- 


Vou. XI. Q. ‘ ters, 
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© ters, towels were kept white and clean to dry their hands. 
* upon [m].’ 

But though the edifice under review might Be, and I fee 
no room to hefitate about its really being, a lavatory, it will 
not follow that there might not be, at an earlier period, a 
baptiftery detached from Canterbury cathedral; and if credit 
is to be given to Ofbern, in his Life of Archbifhop Bregwin,. 
Cuthbert, who was primate from the year 742 to 759, bile. 
almoft contiguous to the Eaft end of the great church, a 
church in fuga he defigned that baptifms fhould be cele-. 

‘brated; courts held for examining and correéting offenders,. 
and archbifhops interred[z]. For,the word baptifieria, in the: 
paflage referred to clearly means, and is often ufed in the: 
fame fenfe by other writers, the office, and not the place of. 
baptifm, fo that Cuthbert’s church might, with as much pro-. 
priety, have been termed a confiftory court, or a maufoleum,. 
as a baptiftery.—The fourteenth conftitution of the fynodical 
affembly of abbats and priefts, held anno 578, at Antifiodo- 
rum [Auxerre], forbad interments in baptifteries. (In baprifferits. 
mortut fepeliri vetantur, Dufrefne.) Inthe tranflation of Du-. 
pin’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, Cent. vi. p. 152, the word is ren- 
dered fonts; but daptifferza muft here mean the edifices in: 
which fonts were placed. 

Sir Henry Englefield (Archzologia,vel. X. p- 186. note 7.); 
mentions. farcophagi being converted. to fonts... In Keyfler’s. 


fm] Mr. Hutchinfon’s Hiftory and Antiquities of Durham, vol. II. p. 6s, 
note.. From Davies’ Rites of Durham, 1672, p. 130.. 

[7] Qui Ecclefiam in Orientali parte majoris ecclefie. eidem pene contiguam. 
in honore beati Johannis Baptifte fabricavit ; ut et baptifteria, et examinationes, 
judiciorum pro diyerfis.caufis ad correctionem fcelerum inibi celebrarentur; et. 
Archiepifcoporum corpora: in ea-fepelirentur.. Angl, Sacr. vol. II. p. 75. 


5 . Travels, 
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Travels, vol. III. p. 11. there is a defcription of a marble 
font in the cathedral of Gacta, in Italy, that has embellith- 
ments very improper for a vafe of that kind. Four lions form 
the pedeftal, and the baffo relievos of exquifite workmanfhip 
exhibit fauns and fatyrs dancing, and Mercury delivering 
Bacchus to Ino to be nurfed. Keyfler fays it was brought 
from the ruins of Formiae to Gaeta, and he with reafon fup- 
potes it to have belonged to a temple of Bacchus. 

Concerning Cuthbert’s church is there not, however, in the 
Walk [0], an implied endeavour to have it underftood that 
the dome fo often mentioned might be confidered as apper- 
taining toit ? for, Mr. Goftling’s expreffion i is , that the arch- 
diliep crated a magnificent range of buildings, almoft conti- 
guous to the Eaftend of the cathedral, for baptifteries, eccle- 
fiaftical courts, and a place of fepulture for the archbifhops, 
with a church dedicated to St. fohn the Baptift. But Mr. 
Goftling muft have cited from memory, there not being in 
Ofbern’s hiftory any fuch words as a magnificent range of 
buildings ; the only edifice ‘mentioned being” the church, in 
honour of John Baptift, which was to be applied to three 
feveral ufes there fpecified. Befides, the church was almoft 
contiguous to the Eaft part of the cathedral, and the dome is 
dire&tly oppofite to the North crofs aile of the choir, and _be- 
tween thefe two buildings, as is manifeft from Eadwyn’s 
drawing, and the ichnographies in Cantuaria Sacra, and the 
Walk, there is a long tract of ground, covered partly by Lan- 
franc with the infirmary and its offices, and including fome 
apartments allotted to the prior, with a court belonging to 
the dormitory. 

To the fixth century baptifteries were placed without ue 
walls of the church ; though it is admitted that fome then be- 


[¢] Page 86, 
Q2 gan 


— 
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gan to be taken into the church porch, and they were after- 
wards removed into the, church. Antiently there was only 
one baptiftery 1 in acity or diocefe, and that at the epifcopal 
church ; but in the fourth century, Paulinus, bifhop of Nola, 


erected in that city a baptiftery betweentwo churches, and 
the Council of Auxerre, anno 578, {peaks of baptifteries in 


villages at Eafter, by aliowance [p]. Of thefe’detached bap- 


tifteries there are a few remaining abroad; that at Ftorence 


is one of them, which is, however, mentioned hid enanag 


as being very feldom ufed ; null: fere ufur fq]. 
Archbifhop Cuthbert’s church near Canterbury eehiadred: i 


dedicated to St. John the Baptift, is the only edifice of the 
_kind that has been traced in England; nor could this be in- 


tended for the ufe of perfons in remote parts of his diocefe; 


for by the ninth canon of the council of Clovefhoo, held anno 


747, in the eighth year of his Pontificate, it was enjoined that 
priefts in the places and diftricts affigned to them: fhould 


_ take care to difcharge the duty of apoftolical commiffion, in. 
_ baptifing according to lawful rite; and in the eleventh canon 
all priefts are directed to ftudy to perform their facerdotal n mi. 

_ niftry in one and the fame mode of baptifing (yles 


= 


. By the fifth canon publifhed in the reign of Edgar, anno: 
960, every prieft was inftruéted to: perform. baptifm. as pont as. 


Di Bingham’s Antiquities, B. VIIT. c. vii. f. 6.. 

{7] Yet Mr. Watkins in his Travels, 1]. 287, fays,.all the ehildren of Flosence 
are baptized in it. 

{r] Wilkins, Concil. y. ly p. 96. art. ix. Ut prefbyteri per loca et: regiones 
laicorum que fibi ab epifcopis provinciz-infinuata et injunéta fint evangelicae 
predicationis officium in baptizando, et docendo, et vifitando: fub legitimo ritu 
ac diligenti cura ftudeant exptere.\ Art. xi. Ut cundati pre{byteri omne {acerdotate 
fuuin minifterium, uno-eodemaque: modo et ratione in baptizando et docendo, ere 


Rudeant agere. 


it 
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it was required of him ; and he was to give it in charge to 
his parifh, that the baptifm of an infant was not to be delayéd 
beyond thirty-feven days [s]. But by the tenth law of the 
Nor thumbrian priefts, anno 950, the child was to be baptized 
within nine days, and, in cafe of negleét, a penalty of fix ore 
Qvhich means an ounce) was incurred [7]. The mafs prieft 


was alfo, by the third ordinance of the Ecclefiaftical laws. of 


the kings Alfred and Guthrun, enaéted by common confent, 
anno 878, fubject to a mulct, if he did not. fetch the’thrifm 


duly at the appointed time (Maundy Thurfday), or refuted 


to baptize in cafe of neceffity [wv]. All which rules fhew that, 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, the poetic at a eatniesial 


could not be in general ufe. 
How long the inhabitants of drvebur sid its environs 


‘might be expected, or “permitted, to’ refort for baptifnrto. the 


church built by archbifhop Cuthbert, cannot be: aféertained. 
But, after this diftri& was divided into parifhes, it may be 
reafonably prefumed that the churches were made. baptifmal, 


when of courfe the above cited canons: in their letter and 
‘fpirit would extend to the‘officiating priefts.: And-if they 

regularly apphed for the chrifm, and paid the cuftomary fee, 
it was probably confidered as a fufficient acknowledgment of 
‘their dependance in this cafe upor the cathedral church. - 


2. 


St. Martin’s church, which may be within half a mile of 
the cathedral, has a font, which Mr Goftling thought ‘defer- 


{s] Wilkins, Coneil. vol. I. p. a art. xv. Docenms etiam ut quilibet facer- 
dos baptifmum peragat fimulac Usk sed et deinde in parochia: fua ual si intra 


XXXVI dies. 
{t] Wilkins, Concil. vol. I. p. 218. art. ix. $i prefbyter jufto tempore chrif- 


ma non querat, folyat xii oras.—x. Quilibet infans mature sicaacag eet intra ix 


dies fub poena viorarum, &c. 


{¥] Johnfon’s Coll. of Ecclefiaftical Laws. 
ving 
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ving of notice as a venerable piece of antiquity, and you have 
alfo remarked that the form, as well as its ornaments, pleads 
ftrongly in favour of this opinion {v.] 
As to fonts in England, Mr. Carte fuggefts ie not recol- 
lecting to have obferved the word before the time of the. arch- 
bifhop Edmund, as I fuppofe him to mean [w], becaufe he 
prefently adds his having referred toa canon of that primate 
in which the word occurs. Mr. Johnfon, however, in his 
Collection of Ecclefiaftical Laws, under the year 957, has in- 
ferted in the thirty-feventh canon of Elfric this injunétion. 
* Let no oil be put into the font, except a child be there bap- 
tized.’? What may be the Saxon word he has thus rendered I 
am not aware, not having it in my power to examine the 
MS. he has cited. But William of Malmfbury ufes the word 
fons, when reciting the monkith tale of Dunftan’s having 
prognofticated that Ethelred, the fon of Edgar, would be a 
poltroon, becaufe he had defiled the baptifmal water in which 
he was immerfed [x]. 

Previous to the iffuing of the conftitutions of archbifhop 
Edmund, I meet with three canons in which is the word fons. 
‘The firft is the council of Durham, anne 1220 fy]. The fe- 
second the council of Oxford, held anno 1222 [xz]. The third 
the conftitution of William de Bleys, bifhop of Winchetter, 


fo] Walk, p. 26. and Archzologia, vol, X. p. 187. 

[w] Archeologia, vol. X. p. 212. 

[x] De Geft. Reg. Angl. Lib. II. c, 10. init. Cum pufiolus in fonte bap- 
tifmi mergeretur, circumftantibus epifcopis alvi profluvio facramenta interpola- 
‘vit; quare ille (Dunftanus) turbatus, per deum inquit et matrem ejus ignavus 
homo crit. 

{y] Wilkins, Concil. vol. I. p.. §76. 

[x] Ibid p. 594, 
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anno 1229 [a]. I alfofind it inthe provincial council of 
Scotland, anno 1226 [4]. 

The conftitutions of Edmund were publifhed about the 
year 1236[c]. In article IX. is the word fontes, and in the 
tenth the term daptifferium is repeated.. Upon thefe canons,,. 
as upon moft other of the ecclefiaftical laws which were in. 
force in Lyndwood’s time, he has copioufly commented ;“and. 
I will beg leave to confider fome of his gloffes which are ra» 
ther queftionable, a circumftance not in the leaft ftrangein fo. 
elaborate a compilation. 

Mr. Carte, in his fecond [etter to Dr: Ducarel [d’, after 
quoting two fhort hints from Dupin’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory,. 
‘mentions the difficulty of diftinguifhing whether they relate 
to the edifice in which baptif{m was atually adminiftered, or 
to the refervoir that contained the water intended: for that 
folemnity, remarking that this is.a direction which fhould be: 
nicely animadverted to in all obfervations concerning this 
fubject. This is certainly a pertinent precaution, though 1 

{a] Wilkins, Concil. p: 623: 

{5} {bid. p. 674... ‘ 

{c] Ibid. p. 636: art. ix. Tit. quod: fontes fint fub: firma ferura.. Fontes fub: 
ferura claufi teneantur propter fortilegia. Chrifmafimiliter et oleum facrum. fub- 
elave cuftodiantur. : 

Art. x. Tit.. De Baptifterio, et de aqua baptifmali; et quid fit faciendum. cum: 
aqua et vafe in -quibus propter neceffitatem: pueri domi baptizentur. 

Baptifterium.habeatur in qualibet ecclefia baptifmali lapideum vel aliud, com- 
petens ; id decenter cooperiatur, et reverenterconfervetur, et insalios ufus non 
convertatur. Agua vero in:qua baptizatus eft puer, ultra feptem dies in. baptif- 
terio non feryetur. Si.vero puer a laico domi propter neceffitatem: fuerit bapti- 
zatus aqua propter reverentiam baptifmi vel fundatur in ignem, vel ad eccletiam: 
in baptifterium fundenda deferatur, et vas illud vel comburatur, vel ad ulus ec- 
clefie deputetur. 

{¢] Archxologia, vol. X.v. 210. 
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am apt to fufpect that in the ecclefiaftical canons of this 
country, dapriferium and fons may be almoft always confidered 
as fynonymous. He then fuggefts that the word daptifterium 
in the canon of archbifhop Edmund, to which he had before 
alluded, was, if he may be allowed to judge, ufed promif- 
cuoufly, to fignify the place or ftation for folemnizing bap- 
tifm, and alfo the refervoir for holding water. ‘Such alfo was 
the opinion of Lyndwood, whofe Glofs I imagine Mr. Carte 
to have had in his thoughts 'e]; but, as I apprehend, the word 
baptifferium, inall the three inftances, denoted the font. 

At the beginning, it is faid that the baptiftery in every 
church fhould be of ftone, or other (proper) material, and 
that it fhould be decently covered. But as the baptiftery 
was not to be without, but in the church, to enjoin that it 
fhould have a roof over it, feems to have been fuperfluous. 
The cover ordered was, I conceive, to be laid over the vafe, 
and kept faft with a lock, in purfuance of the preceding 
canon for fear of forcery War and not fuch an odtagonal 
ftone canopy as is over the font at Luton, which could ‘be no 
fecurity. This ftone chapel, capable of containing with eafe 
feven or eight perfons. and encompafling the font, I agree 
with you, may be properly ftyled a baptiftery, and it may be 
the only one of the kind in England [g]; though it is likely 
ghat before our churches had in them. fo many pews for the 
congregation, fonts might be more frequently than they are 
at prefent, fixed in a pew for the convenience of the fponfors. 
Several of our country churches are fo {mall as not now to 


{e] Baptiflerium, i.e. locus, five ftatio baptifmatis, five baptizatorium. 

Lf] ‘ Propter fortilegiam,” which, according to Lyndwood, was better con- 
cealed than explained, que honeftius eft tacere quam diccre.” , 

fg] Archeologia, vol. X. 195. 
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admit of fuch a partition being conftruéted; and it feems to 
have been owing to a want of room that fonts were often fet 
up againfta pillar ; and becaufe they were to be thus rather 
aukwardly placed, a pannel was left unornamented, as is the 
cafe with the curioufly fceulptured fonts in the churches of 
Shorne and Southfleet [4]. 

Baptiflerium is likewife the word in the fame canon, where 
directions are given concerning the not keeping in it the con- 
fecrated water beyond feven days, and for pouring into it the 
water ufed by a layman in baptizing aninfant at home from 
neceflity ; and in both thefe inftances there cannot, I think, 
be a doubt of the foxz’s being meant. 

Of the ninth conftitution of the council held at Oxford 
under archbifhop Walter Reynolds, anno 1322, in the paflage 
which requires children, on the third day after confirmation, 
to be carried to the church, that their foreheads may be 
wafhed by the prieft in the baptiftery, in honour of the 
chrifm ; Lyndwood interprets Japtiferium to be the place 
where the font ftands [7]; though I can fee nu reafon why the 
wafhing was not to be made with the water from the font. 
There could not furely be the leaft indecorum in this applica- 
tion of the confecrated water, nor any pretence for confider- 
ing it as re-baptifm, becaufe the form of words in the adm:- 
niftration of baptifm was not to be ufed. And Iam, I think, 
warranted in concluding Lyndwood’s Glofs to be erroneous, ~ 
from its being declared in the conftitution of William de 
Cantilupe, bifhop of Winchefter, anno 1240, that the little 


[4] Archeol. vol. X. p. 1913; and Thorne’s Antiquities, o. rr2. 

[#1 Wilkins, Concil, vol. II. p. 512. Item parvuli confirmati tertio die poft 
confirmationem deportentur ad ecclefiam, ut frontes eorum per manus facerdo- 
tum in baptifterio propter reverentiam chrifmatis abluantur ibidems—Bapti/tiria, 
i. e. loco in ecclefia, ubi fit baptifmus, non enim debes intelligere quod ifta lava- 
tio fiat in fonte baptifmali, nec de aqua fontis, fed debet fieri in loco ubi 
{cituatur fons, viz. juxta ipfum fontem. Lyndwode. 
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children who had been confirmed were to be wathed in the | 
font of baptifm [2!. 

That the font fhould be of ftone, ve/ al/iud, is thus explain @ 
by Lyndwood—that any other material of which it was 
formed fhould be fuitable and decent, viz. fuch as was folid, 
durable, ftrong, and would retain the water poured into it [7]. 
In fome conftitutions it is only faid, that it {hall be of ftone ; 
but, according to the provincial fynod of Scotland before 
mentioned, it might be of ftone or wood[m]. If, at an early 
period, there were in England any fonts of wood, it is not 
likely that they fhould have lafted to the prefent age. Com- 
petens in the canon is interpreted by Lyndwood to be of a 
fze large enough for immerging in the font the baptized in- 
fant, which is well expreffed in the conftitution of bifhop 
William de Cantilupe, that it fhould be of a proper circum- 
ference and depth [v]. And doubtlefs there are remaining 
feveral fonts, of high antiquity, of dimenfions fufficient for 
this purpofe. The font in W2/mington church is little in- 
ferior in fize to that in Darenth church [0]. It is a block 
nearly round, excavated into a circular bafin lined with lead, 
having a perforation at the bottom, but without the leaft 
embellifhment on any part of it. Darenth font is rounded 

[4] Wilkins, Concil. vol. I. p.667.—Qui confirmati fuerint, poft triduum 
portentur ad ecclefiam, in fonte baptifmatis abluendi. 

[7] Que fit folida, durabilis, fortis, ac aque infufe. retentiva. 

[m| Lapideum velligneum. ‘The font in which the king’s children in Scote 
Jand were baptized was of brafs. Willis, Mitred Abbeys, vol. I. pone 

Archxol. vol. X. p.187. You mention four fonts made of lead. It 
appears from Aubrey (Antiquities of Surry, vol. II. p. 290.), that in the church 
ef Walton upon the Hill, there is a very old leaden font adorned with nine 
figures, in a fitting pofture, their faces much mangled. 

Youinform me that you have fince heard of another at Clifton, near Dor- 
shefter, in Oxfordfhire. 

[4] Competens, quod baptizandus poffit in eo mergi. Lyndwood. 

In qualibet ecclefia baptifmalis fit fons lapideus, decentis amplitudinis et pros 
funditatis. Wilkins, Concil. vol. I. p. 666s 

[o] Mr. Pian s Antiquities, p. 94. 
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and excavated. Its brim is three inches in width, the inter- 
nal diameter twenty-nine [p}, the depth feventeen, of which 
fourteen inches in the lower part, where it is’ fomewhat 
narrower than at the top, are lined with lead; and at the 
bottom there is a hole for drawing off the baptifmal water. 
There are on the outfide eight compartments with columns 
alternately circular and angular, and femicircular arches ; 
and, what is remarkable, the capitals of them are nearly fimi- 
lar to thofe on the Saxon baptiftery of the church of St. Peter 
in the Eaft, Oxford, of which Mr. Hearne has given a plate 
in his preface to the firft volume of Leland’s Colleétanea [¢]. 
A view of Darenth font, from a delineation by Bayley, is ex- 
hibited in the late Mr. Thorpe’s Antiquities, pl. xi. The fub- 
jects of only two of the pannels can be precifely determined ; 
viz. David playing on his harp, and a prieft, accompanied 
with a female figure, baptizing an infant in a font. But 
there are likewife not a few fonts unqueftionably antient, 
which would not admit of a total immerfion or fubmerfion, 
though immerfion, or fubmerfion, not f{prinkling, was the 
enjoined mode of baptizing. Of thisnumber were the fonts in 
the churches of Farningham, Shorne, Southfleet [ r], and Offam. 
A fketch of the laft, delineated by my friend Mr. Latham {s], 
is tranfmitted ; for, it is evident there was, in thefe, only room 
for a partial dipping of an infant; perhaps firft on the right 
fide, fecondly the left, third time the face towards the font, as, 
after fome old rubric, is the direction given in the firft book 
of the Common Prayer of king Edward VI. [7] 

In a former page it has been {hewn that infant baptifm was 
enjoined to our Saxon anceftors, and needlefs muft it be to 


[p] The font at Prefhute is ¢wo feet and an half diameter. Archzol. v. X. p. 186. 
[qg] Copied in Archzol. vol. I. p. 150. 
[r] Mr. Thorpe’s Antiquities, plate xvii. 
[s] Plate X. 
[2] Wheatley on the Common Prayer, p. 340 
R 2 offer 
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offer proofs from our ecclefiaftical laws that it was for many 
fucceeding centuries the almoft univerfal practice in this 
country. The ftated times for baptizing were on the eves of 
Eafter and Pentecoft; or, to fpeak more properly, thefe were 
the times attempted to be eftablifhed; it being evident that, 
from amifconceived idea of the confequence of baptifm on 
thefe days, many, as the conftitution of Otto expreffes it, 
anno 1232-3, being impofed upon by a diabolical fraud, fuf- 
pected danger if children were then baptized, and would not 
therefore conform to the canons which enjoined it [v7]. With 
the view of gradually removing a prejudice, founded, as it is 
thought, on the fear of childrens’ dying in the intermediate 
time, the conf{titution of Othobon, which limited baptifm to 
the two feftivals, was io explained by archbifhop Peckham, 
as to allow that children born eight days before Eafter, 
and as many before Pentecoft, fhould be alone referved to be 
baptized at thofe times, if it might be done without danger ; 
but that children born at other times of the year might be 
baptized according to the old cuftom, either prefently as they 
are born, or afterwards at the difcretion of their parents, not 
only on account of the danger of fudden death to which chil- 
dren are liable, but for the fimplicity of their parents, who are 
apt to miftake in the form of baptifm [x]. And as women 
were admonithed to have water in readinefs for baptizing the 
child, when they apprehended the time of delivery to be at 
hand, and both laymen and women might, in a cafe of ne- 
ceflity, baptize ; it was likewife ordained that the clergy 
fhould frequently, on the Lord’s day, inftrué their pa- 


[#] Wilkins, Concil. vol. J. p. 650. Sed quidam in partibus iftis diabolica 
ut audivimus fraude decepti, periculum fufpicantur, fi prefatis diebus pueri 
baptizentur. | 


[+ | Ibid. vol. IL. p. 36. 
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rifhioners in what manner, and with what form of words, it 
was tobe performed [y}]. > | 

The procefs of examination of a midwife relative to this 
ceremony, is thus entered in the confiftorial a&ts of the diocefe 
of Rochefter. } 

* Anno 1523, Oct. 14, Eliz. Gaynsforde, obftetrix, exami- 
nata dicit in vim juramenti fui fub hac forma verboru. I the 
aforefaid Elizabeth feeing the child of Thomas Everey late 
born in jeopardy of life, by the authority of my office, then 
beyng midwyfe, did chriften the fame child under this man- 
ner. In the name of the Fader, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoft, I chriften thee Denys ; ¢ffundend’ meram aquam fuper 
caput infantul’. Interrogata erat, whether the childe was 
born and delivered from the wyfe of the faid Thomas ; where 
to ihe anfwereth and fayth, that the child was not born, for 
fhe faw nothing of the child but the hedde, and for perell | 
the childe was in, and in that tyme of nede, fhe chriftened 
as is aforefaid, and cafte water with her hand on the child’s 
hede ; after which the child was born, and was had to the 
churche, where the priefte gave to it that chryftenden that 
lakkyd, and the child is yet alyf.’ 

From thefe rules, indulgencies, and practice, this inference 
may be deduced, that, probably, informer days, there were 
fewer infants baptized at the font than there are at prefent. 


fy] Wilkins, Concil.v. II. p.53- Forma autem facramenti in lingua vulgari con- 
fiftit non folum in fignificatis, verum etiam in ordine eorundem, quo ipfum facra- 
mentum eft divinitus inftitutum; quo Chriftus Dominus illis verbis et taliter 
ordinatis, ut funt, in lingua Latina regenerativam contulit poteftatem. Dicitur 
ergo fic a taliter baptizantibus ; ‘Ich criftin the in the Fadere’s name,’ &c. vel 
aliter in lingua materna fecundum patria confuetudinem, vel in Gallico fic. ‘ Js 
baptize tey en noun del peere,’ &c. 
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By divers canons the veflel that had contained the water, 
in which lay perfons had baptized children, was to be devoted 
to the fervice of the church. And, could this law have been 
ftrictly enforced, it might in a great degree have checked the 
vanity and pomp of applying filver veffels to this purpofe, 
which Mr. Carte cenfured in a family at Leicefter[z]. And 
Dr. Daniel Featley, in a fermon delivered in Lambeth church, 
O tober 29, 1619, when archbithop Abbot and the duke of 
Buckingham were godfathers in perfon, thus noticed the ufe 
of veffels till more coftly: * Jefus (exclaimed the energetic 
preacher) was baptized in the open and common river Jor- 
dan; where are they who difdain the common font? no font 
will ferve them but a font of gold new-made, or a filver ba- 
fon with their arms on it [a].’ 

Whether there was more than one font ina church isa 
point repeatedly confidered by Mr. Carte, in confequence of 
jfontes baptifmales being mentioned in a canon of archbifhop 
Edmund. In one paflage (p. 210) he fays, that it feems to 
_ have been a regard to the diftinétion between the baptifmal 
font, and the baptiftery, as denoting the place of its fituation, 
that might occafion the introduction of the words fous and 
jfontes; but I have already fhewn, that in the canon he al- 
judes to, the word 4aptiferium is not ufed promifcuoufly, and 
he afterwards acknowledges (p. 212) that the word cooperi- 
atur muft be applied to the font. In another paffage (p.213) 
where citing the formulary which allowed to the chapel of 
Montgomery, on its being advanced to the dignity of a 
church, to have fonts (fontes), he propofes a Query, Whether 
one for adults, and another for infants ? but, as I apprehend, 


[x] Archeolog. vol. X. p. 221. 
[a] Clavis Myftica, p. 215. 
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the baptizing of infants was in that age fo general a practice, 
and the baptizing of adults fo feldom happened (perhaps of a 
very few converted Jews), that no fuch provifion would be 
made for the baptizing of grown perfons; and in faét we 
find, that in moft of the canons enjoining fonts to be conftruc- 
ted, the terms children, and little ones (puer:, parvuli) ufually 
follow. Mr. Robinfon, you fay, (p. 208*) in his lately pub- 
lithed « Hiftory of Baptifm,”’ luggetts, that the bath near one 
end of the church of Eaft Dereham in Norfolk was a bap- 
tiftery. Judging, however, from a defcription of it given me 
by my friend Mr. Currey, of Dartford, who was formerly 
vicar of that parifh, Iam apt to conclude, that the bath was 
more likely to have been an holy well, pofleffed, by repute, 
of fome miraculous fanative qualities. Mr. Pennant notices. 
this religious cuftom among the Welch: ‘If there be a Fyz- 
non Vair, the well of our lady, or any other Saint, the water 
for baptifm was always brought from thence; and, after the 
ceremony was over, old women were very fond of wafhing 
their eyes in the water of the font[4].’ 

The confecrating, according to the Romifh ritual, with 
falt and oil a bath once a week, torender it baptifmal water, 
is not a very probable fuppofition. The ancient canon of 
Elfric, (anno 657. 37) already cited,.directed no oil to be put 
in the font, except a child.be there baptized. 

In athird paflage (p. 223) Mr.. Carte rather inclines to be- 
lieve there might be two fonts, becaufe by the ufage of the 
church of Rome a multiplicity of altars was become fo fre- 
quent. But are not the caies widely different ? Each altar 
had its tutelar faint, real or imaginary ; whereas the fervice 
performed at the font was always in the name of the bleffed 
Trinity, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft. 


[2] Tour in Wales, vol. II..part IT, 
Befides, 
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' Befides, as Mr. Carte confeffed he did not know an inftance 
of a plurality of fonts in one church, it is fomewhat ftrange 
that he fhould immediately {tart a doubt upon the fubject : 
and unlefs I am miftaken, there is not a canon, provincial or 
fynodical, from the beginning of the thirteenth century to 
the prefent times, which, if fairly interpreted, will counte- 
nance a furmife of there having been two baptifmal fonts in 
the fame church. 

The eighty-firft canon of the conftitutions of 1603 runs 
thus: : 

‘ According to a former conftitution there fhould be a font: 
of {tone in every church.’—The former conftitution, bifhop 
Gibfon fays, was among the canons of 1571, which required 
churchwardens to take care that there fhould be a /acred font 
in which baptifm was to be adminiftered. And the articles 
and injunctions of cardinal Pole, bifhop Ridley, and arch- 
bifhop Cranmer, all fpecify a fingle font[c]. In the confti- 
tution of Peter Quivil, bifhop of Exeter, anno 1287, baptiftery 

_(baptifterium) is the word [d}. In that of the province of 
York, anno 1250, a holy or confecrated font is the expref- 
fion[e]; and font is likewife in that of Walter de Cantilupe, 
bifhop of Worcefter, anno 1240 [f]. In the tenth canon of 
archbifhop Edmund, where, as before obferved, baptiftery 
mutt fignity the font, it is in the fingular number; and by 
the fourth chapter of the conftitutions of bifhop William de 
Bleys, anno 1229, there was to. be a baptifmal font of ftone, 
which according to the title was to be placed in the body of | 


[¢] Wilkins, Concil. vol. IV. pp. 169—61—-25 

[4] Ibid. vol. IT. p. 139. cap. xii. Baptifterium lapideum bene feratum. 
[e] Ibid, vol. I. p. 698.—Fons facer cum ferura. 

[7] Ibid. vol I. p. 666. Fons lapideus, in quo parvuli baptizentur. 
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the church [4]. Baptiffery, in the fingular number, is alfo 
the term in the council of Scotland [7], and in the council 
of Durham, anno 1220 [4]. 

It is true that in the preceding articles of thefe two coun- 
cils, as wellas in the ninth article of the conftitutions of Ed- 
mund, fonts (fontes) in the plural number occur, but it is only 
in the conftitution of Edmund, as printed in Lyndwood’s Col- 
lection, that the word Jdapti/males is fubjoined, which may 
therefore be deemed an erroneous reading. Nor can this be 
cenfured as too free acorreétion, when it is confidered that in 
the {fubftance of thefe articles in the three councils there is 
hardly any other variation ; and that dapti/malzs is not to be 
found in the conftitutions of Edmund publifhed by Wilkins 
from a copy in the Cottonian collection, collated with two 
more MSS. of authenticity [/]. Some farther direétions being 
thought neceflary concerning the baptifmal font, .they were 
given in the next canon of each council, and the term Jdap- 
Zifterium adopted. And it is obfervable that in the prohibi- 
tion again{t keeping beyond feven days in the baptiftery the 
water that had been ufed in baptifm, there is no other diffe- 
rence of expreffion than in the mode or tenfe of the Latin word 
baptizor [im]. 

(4) Wilkins, Concil, vol. I. p. 623. cap. 4. de ornatu corporis ecclefize—Fons 
baptifmalis, lapideus, et decenter coopertus. 

[z] Ib. v. I. p. 614. Fontes fub fera claufacuftodiantur. Chrifma fimiliter, &c. 

Baptifterium habeatur in qualibet ecclefia baptifmali lapideum vel ligneune 
competens, &c. 

[4] Ibid. vol. I. p. 576. Tit. Fontes fub fera claudantur 

‘ Fontes fub fera claufi teneantur propter fortilegium. 
Chrifma fimiliter, et facrum oleum fub clave cuftodiantur, 
{/] Ex MS. Cott. Otho. A. XV. fol. 28. b. collat.cum MS. Lambeth, n. 17. et 
Elienfi, note, p. 235. vide art. ix. and x. p. 11g. note c. 

{m]} Concil. Dunelm. Aqua vero in qua daptizaiur puer ultra feptem dies in 

baptifterio non fervetur. Concil. Scoticanum—in qua baptizatus fuerit. 
Concil. Edmund.—in qua bapieatus eff. 
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The quettion may then be afked, what is the true meaning 

_ of fontes in thefe canons? For fome time,’ I muft own, I was © 
rather of opinion that the plural number was ufed, becaufe 
the injunctions might be fuppofed to extend to many churches; 
but this could not be the cafe in the formular which granted 
the privilege of having fonts [”; to the church of Montgo- 
mery. Iam therefore inclined to imagine that by fonts may 
be here underftood the veffel in which the baptifmal water 
was confecrated, and alfo the veffel which contained the holy 
water (ajua benediffa). By a conftitution of Peter de Qui- 
vil, bifhop of Exeter, a veffel for holy water was to be pro- 
vided for every church[o]; and in a conftitution of a fynod 
of Winton, held under William de Bleys, it is mentioned 
that this veffel fhould be of tin, or at leaft of lead [p], but 
that, as ]apprehend, was a {mall veffel, which the prieft, or 
his affiftant, could carry, when he fprinkled the people on 
folemn days. The veffel to which I allude was of ftone, fimi- 
lar toa font, but on a fmaller feale, and relics of fuch a re- 
fervoir are ftill to be feen near the principal entrance into 
many of our churches, generally within a recefs that has an 
angular arch [¢]. It was as requifite to keep the holy as the 
' baptif- 


[x] It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, on the fubject of the word fontes, ufed 
in the plural number, as mentioned by Mr. Denne, that the French, in fpeak- 
ing of the font, do, to this day, ufe the plural number. They fay, for ex~ 
ample, ‘ Jla été tenu fur les fonts baptifmaux.” 

I do not pretend to give any reafon for this mode of fpeaking. 

H. C. ENGLEFIELp. 
« [0] Wilkins, vol. IT. p. 139. 

[p] Ibid. vol. 1. p. 623. Vas ftanneum vel pha ad minus ad aquam be- 

~neditam, 

(g] Dr. Middleton, in his Letter from Rome, p. 137, obferves, “* The next 
thing that will of courfe ftrike one’s imagination is, their ufe of holy water; for, 

nobody 
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bapti{mal water under key, froma dread of forcerous practi: 
ces ; and it was a fecondary reafon for carefully fecuring the 
holy water, that the profits accruing from the diftribution of 
it in the [ry] country were appropriated to the maintenance 
of poor {cholars. 

Iam informed by agentleman, very converfant in antient 
rituals, that the holy-water ftoup, fixed near the doors of 
churches, is fometimes called /abrum, and allo fons. Dufrefne’s 
explanation of Labrum may be feen in the note[s]; but I have 
not in Lyndwood obferved that fignification of the word fons. 

In churches of what denomination were fonts: to be placed, 
is another material article in the hiftory of them, which the 
canon of archbifhop Edmund, with the Glofs of Lyndwood, 
leads us to examine. The canon direéts there fhould be a 
baptiftery in every baptifmal church ; and Lyndwood’s ex- 
planation of a baptifmal church is, whether cathedral or pa- 
rochial, fuch as have people, i.e. the laity conneéted 
with them; for, in a collegiate or conventual church, which 
has not any fuch people, there ought not to be a font. 

Having then grounds for concluding that for many cen- 
turies there was not a font in either Canterbury, or St. Paul’s 
cathedral ; and not tracing a parochial altar in either of thofe 
churches, asthere appeared to have been in both Salifbury 
and Rochefter cathedrals ; I ventured to offer a furmife, that 
in general there might not have been a font in any cathedral, 
which had not fome of the laity fo dependent upon it as to 
nobody ever goes in or out ofa church, but is either fprinkled by the prieft, 


who attends for that purpofe on folemn days, or elfe ferves himfelf with it from 
a veflel, ufually of marble, placed juft at the door, not unlike to one of our bap- 
tifmal fonts.” 
[r] See Johnfon’s Ecclef. Laws. Boniface’s Conftitut. mccixt. c. 22. note #4 
[s] Labrum. lfidor. xx. p. 6. vocatur eo quod in eo lavationem folitum eft fieri 
infantum. Dufrefne adds, ‘* Vox Latinis non ignota, et ab Anaftatio in $. Sil- 
veftro pp. ufurpata ad indicandum fontis baptif{malis concham, in qua contineba- 


? 


Sr be 


“ 


tur aqua ad baptifmum neceflaria.’ 
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be under a neceflity of reforting to it for baptifm, and for the 
performance of their religious duties of the parochial kind. 

To Mr. Goftling this feemed fo extravagant a notion, 
that he confefled he knew not how to deal with the argu- 
ment [¢] ; and, by another learned and a very candid cor- 
refpondent, I was charged with having cited Lyndwood for a 
doétrine not atall applicable to the point in difpute, and for 
ftarting an hypothefis, which the comment of that civilian 
would not in the leaft f{upport [a]. 

In vindication, however, of my furmife, I fhall take the 
liberty to obferve, that my meaning was not clearly compre- 
hended. To queftion the right of cathedrals to the denomi- 

nation of baptifmal, in the fulleft extent of the word, was 
‘far from my thoughts. It was the exercife of the right that 
I had in contemplation; or, rather, the right of any of the 
laity to be baptized within acathedral. If there were any lay 
perfons who could maintain this claim, a font muft necef- 
farily have been provided for the purpofe ; but otherwife to 
have fubjected a prior and his convent to the charge of con- 
ftructing a font would, with reafon, have been complained 
of as a grievance. Had the canon in queftion. been deemed 
to affect Canterbury cathedral, the not obeying it was in the 

monks an inexcufable negleét; and a {trange remifinefs ! 
was it likewiie in archbifhop Edmund, and his fucceffors, not 
to enforce the injunction. And yet Somner affures us that he 
could not difcover there being any fixed font from 1236 to 
1636. With regard to the church ereéted by Cuthbert for 
baptifms and other purpofes, Lanfranc converted it into an 
infirmary chapel; and, by the rules of the Beneditine Ordena: 


{*] Walk, p- 94. 
{#] Gent. Mag. vol. XLV. p. 116. 


the 
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the infirmary was fituated in the moft retired diftrict of the 
convent [x]. 

Mr. Goftling infinuates that I ought to have fhewn when 
cathedrals parted with this honour ; but my opinion is, that 
the governing members of thefe churches, regular and fecu- 
lar,would never, unlefs by compulfion, formally renounce any 
privilege to which they were entitled ; and, notwithftanding 
a very long difcontinuance of baptifm, they might, by our ec- 
clefiaftical laws and ufages, have refumed the celebration of 
this facrament whenever they had pleafed, and would affuredly 
have done fo, had they feen any advantage likely to arife 
fromit ; but, owing to a difufe of only a fingle form, often 
previoufly neceflary tothe performance of another rite, it has 
happened to one cathedral, perhaps to more than one, that 
the church, by an act of the legiflature, has been debarred the 
exercife of it in future. All cathedrals were antiently matri- 
monial as well as baptifmal churches ; but by the ftatute of the 
26 Geo. II. cap. 37, no marriage, either by banns, or by the 
licence of the ordinary, can be folemnized in any other place 
than a church or public chapel, where banns had been ufually 
publifhed before the pafling of that act. And, banns not 
having been within memory publifhed in Rochefter cathedral, 
no marriage can now be there folemnized, unlefs by f{pecial 
licence from the archbifhop of Canterbury, without fubjeéting 
the officiating minifter to the rif{que of a fentence of tranfpor- 
tation for fourteen years. 

Can we, onmy principle, account for the fonts in the ca 
thedrals of Winchefter and Lincoln, is a doubt fuggefted by 


{*] Wilkins, Concil. vol. J}. p. 247, Cuftumale Roffenfe, p. 30. Ser- 
viens in domo infrmorum maxime cuftodict hoftium ab ingreffu Jaicorum, ne 
aliquis abfque licentia magiftri fui introcet. 


I yous, 
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you [y], which I will endeavour to obviate by propofing this 
queftion. Might there not have been parochial altars in thefe 
cathedrals, as we have evidence there were in thofe of Ro- 
chefter and Salifbury? And when churches were built, the 
better to accommodate the inhabitants of diftri¢ts who had 
parochial altars in cathedrals, they might not be allowed to 
take with them the fonts they had ufed ;. or it might be to 
them a matter of indifference whether they did or not. Sup- 
pofing the embellifhments of the curious font at Winchefter 
to be defcriptive, as they probably are, of fome remarkable 
occurrence in the hiftory of that cathedral, it is not difficult 
to aflign a reafon for the monks keeping that, to them, 
ineftimable reli@ of antiquity : and, if the original font in the 
nave of Rochefter cathedral was a veffel of a ftructure as or- 
dinary as that which is there at prefent, I can eafily believe 
that the parifhioners of St. Nicholas were not folicitous to ob- 
tain a removal of it; and we accordingly find in the com- 
pofition made between the prior and the convent of St. An- 
drew, and the inhabitants of .the city of Rochefter, that the 
parifhioners were permitted to ereét in their new church or 
chapel of St. Nicholas, a baptiftery, in which any of the 
parifhioners might be baptized [zs]. A fketch of the font 
now in that church may be feen in Plate XI. 

The phrafe in the eighty-fecond canon eftablifhed in 1603, 
that there fhould be a font in every church or chapel where 
baptifm had been ufually adminiflered [2], would, I conceive, 
be as pertinent a gloison the word daptifmali in the canon 
of archbifhop Edmund, -as that of Lyndwood, which has a 


[y] Archeol. vol. X. p. 202. 

[z] Regiftrum Roffenfe, p. 564. Item quod bene liceat diétis parochianis bap_ 
lens in dicta ecclefia five capella erigere et quofcunque parochianos eigen 
in ea baptizari facere. 

[a] Ubi bapti/mus admnijirari confuevit, which bifhop Gibfon has inadvertently 
rendered, where baptilin is io be adminifiered. 
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people. But, be this as it may, there is another part of Lynd- 
wood’s Comment of doubtful interpretation; it wot being 
clear whether he meant to infinuate that churches collegiate 
and conventual, as not having a people, ought not to have 
fonts inthem [4]. But, if fuch were his idea, he was cer- 
tainly miftaken, there having been feveral churches that were 
both collegiate and parochial, and fome conventual churches, 
even of thofe appertaining to nunneries, in which there 
were parochial altars, and where fonts were of courfe necef- 
fary. 

Of collegiate churches of this clafs I will mention five 
in Kent; Bredgar, Cobham, Maidftone, Ulcombe, and 
Wingham. And the parifhioners of St. Leonard, Fofter- 
lane, in London, were wont to refort to the altar of St. Leo- 
nard, in the collegiate church of the dean and chapter of 
St. Mary Le Grand, till they had a chapel erected for them 
in the court belonging to that church [c]. As to churches 
conventual, I have not any authority for fuggefting that there 
ever was a parochial altar in the abbey church of St. Albans, 
orafont till after the fuppreffion it became parochial, when 
Sir Richard Lee prefented to it the font made of brafs, 
brought from Edinburgh, in which the children of the kings 
of Scotland had been baptized [d]. The altar, you have 
(p. 204) alludedto, might be what was commonly called the 
altar of the rood, or of the crucifix ; and by Mr. Hutchinfon,» 
in his Hiftory and Antiquities of Durham [e], the altar of 
Jefus ; and perhaps, on a comparifon, fome refemblance 


[4] The whole of Lynadwood’s Glofs is as follows: Ecclefia baptifmali, five ca- 
thedrali, five parochiali, tali, viz. que habet populum; nam in ecclefia collegiata vel 
conventuali que non habet populum non debet effe baptifterium. 

[¢] Newcourt, Repertor. vol. I. p. 392. 

[4] Willis, Mitred Abbeys, vol. I, p. 15. 


[e] Vol. I. p. 253. ‘ 
might 
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might be found between the handfome fcreen of niches in 
St. Alban’s church, and the fine wainfcot like to a porch, 
with which each end of the altar in Durham cathedral was 
clofed[ f]. There were, however, indifputably, a parochial al- 
tar and font in the conventual church of Sherborne ; and it is 
likewife evident that there were parochial altars in the 
churches of, the priories of St. Botolph, in Colchefter [g], 
and of Chrift church within Aldgate, the latter for the ufe 
of the inhabitants of St. Catharine Cree church [4]. The 
inhabitants of Catefby in Northamptonthire, whilft that 
nunnery remained, muft, asI collect from Bridges [7}, have 
had a parochial altar in that conventual church ; and the 
parith church of St. Helens, Bifhopfgate, was within the 
church of the contiguous nunnery [4]. , 

From Mr. Latham’s reprefentation of the font {tanding in 
the nave of the abbey church of Romfey in Hants, I at firft 
imagined it might have been fixed there for the ufe of the 
parifhioners previous to the diffolution of the nunnery ; but 
Ihave now my doubts, becaufe there is a tradition relative to 
a detached parifh church in former days, though the fite of 
itis unknown, .and it being certain that the buildings apper- 
taining to the nunnery were purchafed by the corporation 
after its diffolution. By favour of Mr. Latham and his fon, 
who has lately engaged ina brewery, the premifes of which 
tovera part of the ground that was within the convent pre- 
einét, T have it in my power to communicate an accurate 
drawing of the font [/], which Iam saree will be acceptable 
to the Society. 


{ #] An obje&ion to this is, that the ftone fereen, with its altar, at St. Alban’s, 
is confiderably weft both of the high altar and the centre tower. R.G. 

(g] Newcourt, Rep. vol. LI. p. 166. 

[4] Ibid. vol. I. p. 380. 

[z] Ibid. vol. I. p. 36. ‘ 

[4jNewcourt, vol. I. p. 364. 

[7] Plate XII. 
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It is exhibited as con{tructed upon an elevated platform of 
{tone, paved with tiles, of the height of above fifteen inches. 
The depth of the font is three feet fix inches, the width two 
feet ten inches, and confequenily it is large enough to have 
admitted of the total immerfion of an infant. There is 
at the bottom a perforation for drawing off the water, and 
Mr. Latham thinks the cover may not be of antient date. 
There appears, as Mr. John Latham writes, to be a fimili- 
tude in the ftyle of the arches on the font, and in that of fome 
arches on the walls of the church : but this might have hap- 
pened, had the font been originally ereéted in the demolifhed 
parifh church, and removed into the nave of the abbey after 
it became parochial. Children are at prefent baptized in the 
veftry, in confequence of the font being in a very cold and — 
damp fituation. 

William Upton, abbot of Evefham, who died Auguft rr, 
1483, isnoticed by Dr. Nath [mm] to have been buried in his 
church below the baptiftery and altar (infra baptifterium et 
altare). That the font here mentioned was ufed by the in- 
habitants of the town before the building of two parifh 
churches within the abbey precin&ts[{z], is a fuppofition moft 
probable. 

Mr. Latham judged the fontin Offam church to have been 
of one ftone, but he fays it might have been cafed with plaf- 
ter to give it that appearance. The cover wasof wood 
painted. He was but juft in time to preferve a view of it; for, 
fince he was at Offam, the font fell, and was broken to pieces 
by the accident. ; 

The very antient font found by Mr. Grofe at New Minfter, 
in Northumberland [0], and fuppofed to have belonged 


[m] Colle&tions for Worcefterfhire, vol. I. p. 400. 
[2] Leland, Itin. vol. IV. part II. fol. 168 b. 
[o] Gent. Mag. vol. XLV. p. 13. 


Vout. XI. T to 
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to that Ciftercian abbey, as likewife the grant of a bifhop 
of Coventry to the abbey of Haghmon, in Shropthire, to. 
baptize as well Jews as infants [p], would, I imagine, con- 
firm rather than weaken my general pofitions, were we better 
acquainted with the hiftories of thofe religious houfes. Of 
the Benedi&ine monks the Ciftercians were the moft rigid, 
and though the Auftin canons were under a far lefs fevere 
rule of difcipline, being allowed to converfe much in the 
world, yet women were not on any account permitted to pafs. 
beyond the hall appropriated to ftrangers, whatever might 

be their age, condition, or affinity to the canons[g}: nor in- 
deed were the wives and children of domeftics fuffered to re- 
fide within any conventual enclofure. The families, there- 
fore, of the fervants of Haghmon abbey lived probably in a 
hamlet in its vicinage, which, from its being at fome diftance: 
from the parifh church, might occafion the grant of this in- 

dulgence. It is ftyled a privilege, and notwithftanding the 

ecclefiaftical facraments and parochial offices were to be ad- 
miniftered tothem by one of the canons, it is obferved that he: 
was a Sacriftan, different from the Sacriftan of the abbey.. 


[p] Archeologia, vol. X p. 208. The fourth canon ofa council held in France 
about the year 615, prohibited baptizing in monafteries. Dupin, yol. VI. Eccl. 
Hitt. p. 55- 

[g] Wilkins, Concil. vol. III. p. 685. Ordinationes et ftatuta per Thomam 
Wolfey, &c. per fingula monafteria canonicorum regularium Sti. Auguftini ob- 
fervanda. A. 151g. 

Cap. V. De foeminis infra monafterium non admittendis.. 

Item, ftatuimus, quod nulli foemine cujufcunque ztatis, propinquitatis aut 
conditionis extiterint, permittatur acceflus in dormitorium, infirmariam, claué 
trum, aut canonicorum cellas few cameras, vel alivum locum privatum quemcun- 
que, fed duntaxat ad loca pro hofpitibus deputata, &c. 


A reafon 
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A reafon why theruling members of the cathedrals were 
not folicitous to have baptifm celebrated in their churches 
was, that they could not turn it to their advantage ; but as a 
profit accrued from the chrifm, which was then ufed in bap- 
tifm, the minifters of all churches and chapels which were 
baptiimal, were enjoined to fetch it annually, and to pay the 
accuftomed fee. It was, however, a fubject of complaint, 
that many of the clergy were fo ceconomical, that they would 
make the holy oil laft for two or three years, notwithftanding 
a pofitive command, that what remained was to be burnt at 
the end of every year [7]. 

In afligning this motive for the difufe of baptifm in cathe- 
drals, I perceive I had not advanced a novel opinion. For 
when Mr. Carte did not concur in Mr. Gale’s notion, that the 
font in Winchefter cathedral was intended for that monaftery, 
it was ‘ becaufe the monks did not feem to Mr. Carte to be 
interefted in baptifm in any fort ; but, in burials to which the 
font had no relation.’ 

Fuller likewife {s] tells us that ‘* Pierce Plowman (in his 
Paffus 11.) maketh a witty wonder, why friers fhould covet 
rather to confefs and bury than to chriften children; intima- 
ting it proceeded from covetouineffe, there being gain to be 
gotten by the one, none by the other. ‘* And this,” adds the 
Hiftorian, in his quaint ftyle, ‘‘ was the age wherein convents 
got their beft living by the dying ; which made them (con-- 
trary to all other people) moft to worthip the funne fetting.”’ 

When the inhabitants of a diftrict had their parochial altar 
in a cathedral, all divine offices were to be performed by the 
incumbent of the parifh, and not by any officer belonging to 


[r] Wilkins, Concil. vol. II p. 48 Statut. A. Peckham. 
[+] Fuller’s Hiftory of the Holy War, Book II. c. 5. 
A igye the 
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the cathedral ; and it may likewife be prefumed that the pa-- 
rifhioners were always fubject to the charge of providing the: 
font, as well as other facred utenfils and neceflary veftments.. 
This I conclude from a ftatute of Salifbury cathedral (anno, 
1259), which declares it to be the office of thetreafurer, at: 
the expence of the cathedral, to repair the ornaments, and to» 
furnifh bread, wine, water, and candles, for the feveral altars: 
in the church, the parochial altar excepted [7]. 

The parifhioners of St. Faith in London had their place: 
of worfhip in the undercroft of St. Paul’s cathedral, in which, 
and not in the nave, the baptifmal font would be fixed ; nor:> 
could a font be wanted for the families of the members of the 
cathedral, very great precaution being taken to prevent the 
refidence of women in its precincts. The minor canons were 
prohibited letting their houfes or any apartments in them, 
unlefs to thofe of the church who wore a cleri¢al habit ; wo- 
men were not to enter the doors of the canons’ houfes sand 
if any ground of fufpicion was given by their fupping or di- 
ning with the canons, the canons were to fubmit to an ad- 
monition[{w#]. The being married, it {hould-feem, was not 
a recommendation to an inferior office, and it certainly dif- 
qualified amanto be a verger. In the ftatute concerning 
vergers, there are expreflions more fuitable to-a comedy ora 
farce than to an ordinance compofed by venerable divines, 
who held matrimony to be a Chriftian facrament. It declares 
an uxorious life to be a {tate bufy and turbulent, in which the 


[7] Wilkins, Concil. vol. I. p 742, A. 1259. Conftit. et Statut. Ecclef. Sa- 
rifbur. 

Thefaurarii officium eft, ornamenta etiam ecclefie fuis expenfis reficere, pa- 
nem, vinum, aquam, et candelas fingulis altaribus ecclefiz, excepto parochiali, 
adminiftrare. : 


(»] Dugdale’s Hiftory of St. Paul’s. Appendix, p. 252. 261. 
hufband, 
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tiufband, as he ought, fhould fludy to pleafe his wite as his- 
miftrefs. And as their vergers, diftraéted by matrimonial: 
anxieties, might neglect their duty in the church, or, com- 
pelled by neceffity (for no man can ferve: well’ two matters), 
defert their office, it was concluded and declared by the dean, 
the canons aflenting, that bachelors only: {hould be vergers ;, 
and that if a married: man {hould be prefented to the dean by 
the treafurer; on mention of tlie name of. the wife, he fhould, 
be immediately. rejected fw. 

As the monks of Chrift church, Canterbury, were aes 
dictines, it~ is needlefs to fhew. that a greater indulgence in. 
this refpeé&t would not be allowed to them’; and that confe-- . 
quently a-font could not be wanted. for: the refiants in their 
precin&. It cannot therefore be matter of furprize that Mr. 
Somner was not able to trace the veftige of a font whilft the 
priory fubfifted ; nor, as I apprehend, will it be difficult to: 
fuggeft a very probable reafon for there not being any font. 
conftructed during the reign of Elizabeth ; and it will equally. 
apply to Peterborough cathedral, in which, according to. 
Mr. Carte, there was a delay in providing one. This reafon. 
may be deduced from the forcible but impolitic and unjuft in-- 
junction of her majefty, for. what fhe termed the better go-. 


[w] Dugdale’s- Hift. of St..Paul’s, p. 243-. De virgiferis.. Preeterea quia res: 
uxoria eft fepenumerores negotiofa et turbulenta, atque mariti uxori, ut domine 
fuz oporteat ftudeant, virgiferi nofri matrimoniali folicitudine diftra€ti in ec~ 
clefia officium fuum negligant, aut neceffitate coacti (quia duobus dominis nemo» 
bene fervire poffet) deferant ; idcirco ftatutum eft a domino decano, capitulo 
confentiente, et conclufum, ut deinceps in ecclefia §. Pauli non fint ullo modo 
virgiferi, nifi tales qui fine uxoribus ccelibes vitam ducant, et continentiam te- 
neant ; quod fi talisa Thefaurario prefentetur decano qui uxorem habet, audito : 
uxoris nomine, ftatim repellatur. 
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vernment of cathedrals. It was dated Auguft 9, 1561, and 
the following extraé& will warrant my obfervation. 

¢ The queen underftanding of late, that within the houfes 
hereof, as well the chief governours, as the prebendaries, 
{tudents and members thereof being married, do keep parti- 
cular houfeholds, with their wives, children, and nurfes, 
whereof no fmall offence groweth—has thought meete to pro- 
vide remedie therein, left by fufferance thereof, the reft of the 
colleges, efpecially fuch as be replenifhed with young ftudents, 
as the very rooms and buildings be not anfwerable for fuch 
families of women and young children—therefore exprefsly 
willeth and commandeth, that no manner of perfon being 
either the head or member of any college or cathedral church 
within the realm, fhall from the time of the notification here- 
of, be permitted to have within the precinét of the faid col- 
lege his wife or other woman, to abide and dwell in the 
fame, or to frequent or haunt any lodging within the fame 
college, upon pain, that whofoever fhall do to the contrary, 
thall forfeit all ecclefiaftical promotions in any cathedral or 
collegiate church within this realm {x].’ 

Archbithop Parker was not an unlikely perfon to have 
given a fuitable font to his cathedral, had he judged it expe- 
dient. Butif, when her majefty honoured the cathedral with 
her prefence, the had feen fuch a font, and on enquiring 
what occafion there could be for it in that church, had been 
anfwered it was for baptizing the fons and daughters of the 
dean and prebendaries, and their wives (an appellation fhe 
would not allow to be due to Mrs. Parker), it is probable fhe 
might again have uttered fuch bitter expreffions in difparage-_ 
ment of matrimony, as his Grace would with horror have 
heard and bewailed coming from her mild nature. 


[#] Strype’s Life of Archbifhop Parker, p. 107. 
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Of the fixed font prefented by bifhop Warner to Canter- 
bury cathedral, a rare piece of novelty, as Somner terms it, 
he gives no other account, than that it was fuch a one, as 
whether it were more curious or coftly, he was not able, if 
worthy, to judge; but both ways (he was fure) fo excellent, 
that the author cannot but be famous for it whilft the church 
continues graced withit. There is, however, an engraving 
of it in the quarto edition of his Antiquities ; and Mr. Goft- 
ling’s Walk is alfo decorated with an engraving, but in both 
plates the South fide of the font is exhibited. In Cantuaria 
Sacra, as Mr. Carte has remarked, there is not any cut, nor 
any mention of its form and ornaments. 

To fupply the defect, I have procured from a friend at 
Canterbury, the under-written defcription, which, I am per- 
fuaded, is correct. 

On the top of the font is the figure of our Saviour with a 
child in his arms, and two children clinging round his fect ; 
beneath are the words ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me,’’ &c. 

Under our Saviour, in an o¢tagon, are four figures; St. 
John, St. James minor, St. Bartholomew, St. Peter. Be- 
tween thefe figures are fhields of arms—the king’s, the arch- 
bifhop’s, thofe of the dean and chapter of Canterbury, and 
of the fee of Rochefter; the laft empaling the paternal coat 
of bifhop Warner. Beneath the four figures, ‘Go ye teach 
; and below, eight figures ; Matthias, Tho- 


all nations,”’ &c. ; 
mas, Andrew, Simon, Philip, Matthew, James major, 


Judas, his brother. 

In niches ofia pedeftal which fupports the font are the four 
evangeliits with their accuftomed fymbols. There are the 
heads of angels, with wings gilt round the font, and under 


the cover the figure of the dove. 
We 
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“We are informed by Mr. Battely [y] that this fair ornament 
-of the church had not been ereéted many years before the 
pious and honourable benefactor, and Mr. Somner alfo faw it 
defaced and pulled down by facrilegious hands in the time of 
the great rebellion. But that as foon as the church and ftate 
‘were delivered from thofe difmal confufions, anno 1660, the 
fame generous and worthy bifhop Warner caufed anew font, 
more coftly and beautiful than the former, to be fet up at his own 
charges. And in bifhop Kennet's Life ef Somner, prefixed 
to his Treatife on Gavelkind, is this paffage, at p. 111. 
‘¢ When the beautiful font in the nave of Canterbury cathe- 
dral (built by the Right Rev. John Warner, bifhop of Ro- 
chefter, late prebendary ‘of Canterbury, and confecrated by 
John lord bifhop of Oxon. 1636) was pulled down, and the 
materials carried away by the rabble, he enquired with great 
diligence for all the fcattered preces, bought them up at his 
own charge, kept them fafe till the king’s return, and then 
delivered them to that worthy bifhop, who re-edified his font 
and made it a greater beauty of holinef/s; giving to Mr. Somner 
the juft honour to have a daughter of his own firft baptized in it.” 

Bu, notwithftanding thefe averments of Bifhop Warner’s 
having, after the year 1660, fet up a new font more coftly 
and beautiful in the place of the font he had prefented to the 
cathedral in 1636, I am fomewhat inclined to believe that 
there was a very {mall difparity in the embellifhments of 
what are here {tyled twofonts; and that in fact it was rather 
arepair than a renewal of the original font[z]}. This notion is 

founded 

[y] Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 100. Addition figned N.B. 

[x] On examining the Prelates’ will, I noticed the underwritten claufe concern 
ing this donation. 

“* Whereas I formerly gave, for the making and remaking of a font in the cathe- 
dral church of Chrift, in Canterbury, five hundred pounds, I now further zive 

unto 
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founded on the defcription of the font of 1636 by a contem- 
porary writer, and on his report of the mifchief (though he 
would have thought good deed a more proper expreffion) 
done to this elegant piece of fculpture. Richard Culmer'’s 
‘Dean and Ghaptet Newes from Canterbury’ is my authority ; 
and, in page 3 of his fon William’s edition of that malignant 
and {currilous book, ts this paflage. 

<¢ yy that cathedrall there hath been lately erected a fuper-_ 
ftitious font with three afcents to it, paled about with high 
guild and painted iron bars, having under the cover of it a 
carved image of the Holy Ghoft in the forme of a dove[a], and — 
round about are placed carved images of the twelve apoftles, 
and foure evangelifts, and of angels, and over it a carved 
image of Chrift.”” And to the defcription of the prefent font 
with which my friend favoured me, it ought to have been 
added, that there are three {teps of afcent to it, as delineated 
in the plates in Somner’s Antiquities, and Mr. Goftling’s. 
Walk ; and, while the font {tood in the nave of the.cathedral, 
it was encompaffed with iron rails, which, to the beft of my 
recolleétion were partly gilt. 

The injurywhich the font fuftained is thus triumphantly dif- 
played by the fame Gothic Reformer at p. 17. 

“*On their Candlemas day at night, 1641, thofe confe- 
crated images about their new cathedral font were all de- 
molithed and taken away they knew not how or by whom, 
but a few days after fome of thofe idols were found in that ca- 
unto the fame body five hundred pounds to be beftowed in books for the late 
erected library.” Would five hundred pounds have been adequate to the expence. 
of conftructing two fonts fo elegant and coftly ? Bifhop Warner’s bequeit to the 
library is not mentioned in ** Cantuaria Sacra.” 

[¢jIn the fpecimen of the facrilegious outrages committed in the parifh 
churches of Cambridge, anno Domini 1643, under the church of St. Giles is this 
note ‘* We brake a dove from the high loft of the font, and a /ey-water 


font at the porch door.” 
Vou. XI. U thedrall 
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thedrall in a pulpit [4]; and when the king was laft there, m 
his journey with the queen to Dover, the prelates (meaning 
the dean and prebendaries) carried him to the font, and 
fhewed him the lamentable condition and ruin of their new 
confecrated font, and where thofe images had ftood about it. 
And indeed they could better endure the late felling of about 
three hundred epifcopal and cathedrall oakes in the yeare for 
their own gaine than they could endure the pulling down of 
thofe eighteen idols of wood and ftone.” 

From the expreflions ufed by this outrageous iconoclaft, it 
fhould feem that the figures only were pulled down, becaufe 
deemed fuperftitious idols; and that the other parts of the 
font might be but little, if at all defaced. Hence we may 
farther collect how foon Mr. Somner might obtain informa- 
tion where feveral of the figures were concealed, of which he 
was certainly fo fortunate as to get pofleffion, nor can it there- 
fore be thought a very improbable furmife, that the replacing 
of thefe figures, and the repairing of the other decorations of 
the font might be the chief of the work done fubfequent to 
the year 1660. The fingle {mall alteration in the ornaments 
was, as I apprehend, the emblazoning of the arms of the fee 
of Rochefter with the family coat of Warner, the donor not 
being bifhop of that diocefe when he prefented the font. 

According to Dr. Kennett, a daughter of Mr. Somner, in 
juft honour to her parent, was by bifhop Warner’s permiffion 


[2] Moft probably the pulpit in the fermon-lroufe, becaufe he farcaftically 
adds, “* where a fermon had not been preached near twenty years before,” being 
however ftudious to conceal from his readers, that during thofe years fermons 
had beenregularly preachedin the choir. For reafons mentioned by Mr. Goft- 
ling ( Walk, p. 198.), it was judged expedient that the pra“tice fhould be difcon- 
tinued of the congregation’s moving after prayers from the choir to the fermon- 
houfe, which before the Reformation had been the chapter-houfe of the prior 
and the convent. 


3 firft 
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firft baptized in the font ; and under this notion, as fuppofing 
it to be well founded, Mr. Goftling properly obferved, that 
the prelate did not long delay his fecond donation, it appear- 
ing by the church regifter, that Barbara, the daughter of Mr. 
William Somner, was baptized September 11, 1660. There 
is, however, in the regifter, another entry of a later date, 
which exprefsly mentions, that ‘‘ Sophia, daughter of Dr. 
John Aucher, a prebendary of this church, and Sufanna his 
wife, was the firft that was baptized in the new font the 8th 
day of October 1663.” And the entry immediately preceding 
notices, that ‘‘on Auguft 16, 1663, Francis, /on of W illiam 
Somner, auditor of this church, and Barbara his wife, was 
baptized.”’ 

How then are we to account for the fuggeftion of bifhop 
Kennett, which we may fairly conclude to have been founded 
on a traditionary anecdote from which fuch an error might 
eafily arife ? Now it is advanced by him that a daughter of 
Mr. Somner was firft baptized in the font, and the regifter 
proves that his daughter Barbara was baptized in September 
1660. And my inference is, that fhe might be the child firft 
baptized in or at the font after the re-eftablifhmemt of the 
dean and chapter in ‘confequence of the king’s reftoration. 
Suppofing this to be a fatisfactory folution of the difficulty, it 
will corroborate my conjecture, that though the font was in 
lamentable condition and ruin by the pulling down of the 
images, and perhaps from other abufes, the bafin might be 
yet remaining, and in a condition to be applied to its original 
purpofe, 

It has not efcaped my attention, that, in the entry of the 
baptifm of Dr. Aucher’s daughter, it is called a new font. 
But many inftances might be cited from the hiftories of facred 


ftructures, in which the epithet mew is ufed to denote only a 
U2 complete 
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complete repair, with a few alterations and additional embele 
lithments[c]. And, in order, to leffen if not fully obviate 
the objection, it cannot be impertinent to’ remark, that, had 
it been an entirely new font, a facred appropriation of it 
would have been judged requifite. The font of 1636 was 
certainly confecrated ; of a confecration in 1663 there is no 
evidence. 

This font no longer graces the nave of Canterbury cathe- 
dral ; for, on new paving the nave, it was imagined to be, if 
not a cumbrous ornament, at leaft not a defirable obje& in 
its priftine fituation, and was therefore, by order of chapter, 
placed in the rotunda, refpecting which the opinions of Mr. 
Goftling and myfelf did not coincide. As I am informed, 
the edifice is as well adapted for the reception of the font as 
if it had been defignedly erected for it. And doubtlefs a 
Baptiftery is now as proper a denomination as in the days of 
the Benedictines was—a Lavatory. 


Conveniunt rebus nomina fepe {uis. 


Within this dome an ufage not the fame, 
Hath for it lately wrought a change of name. 


I remain, dear Sir, 


Your faithful 


Wilmington, 
D664, 1992. and obliged fervant, 


5. DENNE. 


[c] Sce Memorials of Rochefter Cathedral, publithed with Cuflumale Rof- 
fenfe, p. 169. 
Ad- 


% 
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Additions to Mr. Denne’s Obfervations on Fonts. 


Read March 7, 1793. 


INCE I tranfmitted my mifcellaneous obfervations on 
fonts, I have been favoured with a letter from Mr. 
Clarke, in which there are fome paflages fo pertinent to the 
fubject, as to make it advifable for me to communicate them 
to the Society. Heis the gentleman very converfant in anci- 
ent rituals, whom I mentioned as having acquainted me that 
the fame vafe for Holy water was fometimes called Fons ; and 
as before he had apprized me of this circumftance, I could 
only by implication colleét from conftitutions provincial and 
fynodical that this was one meaning of that word, I defired 
him to let me know where he had met with this ufe of it, 
Having likewife noticed in a paper written by him, and in- 
ferted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. LVII. p. 661, that 
fonts were to be furrounded with a lattice ; 1 exprefied a wifh 
to learn his authority, no fuch direétion occurring in the con- 
ftitution of archbithop Edmund, which he had juft before 
cited. His fatisfactory anfwers to both my queftions are as 
follow: | 
‘© It was no fmall while before I could recolle& my au- 
thority for afferting the font fhould be furrounded with a lat- 
tice. However, upon recurring to the original of the paper, 
publifhed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. LVII. which 
was only an abridgement to fuit the convenience of Mr. Ur- 


ban, I was referred to the Roman ritual. ‘ Baptifterium fit 
* decente 
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_* decente loco et forma, materiaque folida, et qua aquam 
‘ bene contineat, decenter ornatum, et cance/lis circumfeptum, 
‘ fera et clave munitum atque obicritum, ut pulvis vel aliz 
* fordes intro non penetrent, in eoque ubi commode feri po- 
* teft depingatur imago Sancti Johannis Chriftum bapti- 
‘ zantis [a].’ 

‘In the Magazine I alfo hinted that immerfion is one 
caufe of the largenefs of fonts; another I had in view, and 
which I will prefent from the fame ritual—* Aqua vero fo- 
‘ lemnis baptifmi fit eo anno benedi¢ta in fabbato Pafchatis, 
‘ vel fabbato Pentecoftes, gue in fonte munda nitida, et pura dili- 
« genter confervetur, et heec quando nova benedicenda eft in 
* ecclefia vel potius baptifterii facrarium effundatur.’ (Tit. 
de materia Baptifmi.) | 

‘ Si vero corrupta fuerit, aut effluxerit, aut quovis modo 
* defecerit, parochus in fontem bene mundatum ac nitidum. 
‘ recentem aquam infundat, eamque benedicat,’ &c.(Ibid). 

«This is very different from the time of archbifhop Ed- 
mund’s conftitutions, and I was induced to think, that in 
order to contain a quantity of water for the baptifms occur- 
ring between Whitfontide and the following Eafter, was one 
caufe of the vaft capacity in fonts. Whether this will bear, I. 
leave to your determination ; and I paffed it by, as thinking 
Edmund’s authority of the greater value in this country in: 
particular, and becaufe I judged that the rubrics of the Mif- 
fals, &c. publifhed by authority of the council of Trent, 
might lead into anachronifms, a reformation and alteration of 
ceremonials having been made by that council. 

‘The LBenitier, a Stoup, having fucceded the fountains 
placed antiently at the doors of the churches, as mentioned 


(2] Rituale RomanumAntverpie ex officina Plantiniana, 16 59. De Sacramento 
Bapti{mi. Titulo de tempore et loco’ adminiftrandi baptifmum. 


by 
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by Eufebius, Paulinus, &c. came, when afterwards fixed, 
alfo to be known by that name. In a note to my account 
fent you concerning {tone feats, &c. you will find an example 
from the cathedral at Rouen, quoted from Moleon. 

** You judged perfectly right in fuppofing I got the ap- 
pellation fons for the Holy water bafin from an ancient ritual. 
It was furniihed by the Pontifical, where among other direc- . 
tions for the dedication of a church it is ordered. <‘ Fontes 
* ecclefie in quibus confervatur aqua benediéta vacui fint et 
‘ bene mundi.’ (Pont. Rom. Parifiis, 1683, 359). 

** Grancola, in his ‘ Ancien Sacramentaire de l’Eelife,’ has 
written above 105 pages of the ceremonies of baptifm, and 
is in that part relative to baptifteries particular and curious. 

** Ciampini, in his ¢ Vetera Monumenta,’ has a chapter with 
this title, ‘ Expofitio duorum farcophagorum facrum baptif- 
matis ritum indicantium, quorum occafione veterum Baptif- 
malium Fontium, prefertim Lateranenfis et Pifarum oftendi- 
tur forma.’ Ciampini has not any figure correfponding in 
fhape with the font at Rotherfield Grays. Thofe he terms 
farcophagi are in the form of flat inverted bells. He enters 
tedioufly into the explanation of a’ male and female figure in 
one of them ; and the modes and caufes of baptifm by im- 
merfion and afperfion. The font at Rotherfield is certainly 
Gothic from the pillars at its corners, though in other re- 
{pects it correfponds but little with that mode of architecture. 

<¢ In the eleventh tome of De Vert is a plate of a baptifm in 
a large veflel or tub (cwve), copied from a drawing in a very 
ancient MS. of St. Gregory Nazienzen on baptifm in the king’s 
library. The minifter of baptifm is an apoftolic figure, who 
is in the a& of pronouncing the form. The godfather, patri- 
mus, (parrain,) {tands ready with a cloth or veftment, with a 


countenance of much devotion to receive the catechumen 
; from 
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from the baptiftery. The plate is alfo accompanied with fome 
explanations by this learned ritualift ; ‘vir ad eruendam et 
‘ afferendam fimplicem ac nudam rituum ecclefiafticorum 
« veritatem natus.’ 

‘P.S. Labrum | 6), Amula, Situla, Aquimanile, or ee 
and Malluvium, are fo many names of the ftoup for Holy wa- 
ter, mentioned in the xxi chapter of Durant’s Firft Book 
of the Rites of the Church.”’ CHARLES CLARKE. 

In Cuftumale Roffenfe, p.30. cap. de famulis ecclefiz, 
' quid facere debeant, there is a paflage in which fontes muft 
- fignify the vafes for Holy water. 

‘Cum proceffio fit ad crucem in nave ecclefiz ponent ante 
crucifixum cereum accenfum, et in noéte ad fontes candelam. 

Though Dugdale in his hiftory has not taken any notice of 
a font, it appears from adeed cited in Newcourt’s Reperto- 
rium (vol. II. p. 212.) that there had been a font in St. 
Paul’s cathedral. The inftrument alluded to is in the account 
of Dengy parifh, in Effex, in which was a portion of tithes 
called Bacon’s Portion; and, on a controverfy between the 
rector and the poffeflor of thofe tithes, bifhop Bonner or- 
dained by compofition, anno 1541, that the rector fhould 
pay to the portionary and his fucceffors a yearly penfion of 
four pounds and eight fhillings, half of it on the 16th day 
after the feaft of St. Mark, and the other half part at the fame 
interval after Michaelmas ; and that the payment fhould be 
made between one and four o’clock on fhe font /tone, in the 
nave of the cathedral church of St. Paul. Suppofing this font 
ftone not to mean the ftone upon which a font might be for- 
merly placed, but the font itfelf, it will however come within 
the {cope and purport of my furmife, becaufe the inhabitants 


[2] See before, p. 131, note s. 
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of St. Faith’s parifh had their parochial altar in the cathedral ; 
and after its being placed in the undercroft the fame indul- 
gence might not be allowed to them as was granted to the 
parifhioners of St. Nicholas, Rochefter, to conftruét a new 
font; or, if they were favoured with this privilege, the old 
font might remain in the nave of St. Paul’s, and anfwer no 
other ufe than what is ftipulated in the deed. When bifhop 
Bonner decreed this grofs mifapplication of a confecrated mo- 
nument, he could hardly have had in his thoughts the inci- 
dent of our Saviour’s overthrowing in the temple the tables 
of the money-changers. 5. D. 


fate 245 1793. 


VoL. XI. >, 4 XVIII. Mee 
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XVUI. Memoir on Britifo Naval Architecture. 
By Ralph Willett, E/7. F. 4. & R. SS. 


Read Feb. 14, 1793. 


N Englifhman can hardly be fuppofed to want curiofity 
A in whatever relates to naval architecture. To the prefent 
ilate of it in his own country he owes all its prefent impor- 
tance. In itfelf, it difplays the higheft exertions of human {kill 
and fcience ; in its confequences, the moft beneficial advan- 
tages to every other Society as well as his own, and unites 
mankind in one general participation of the benefits peculiar 
to every diftant part of the world. It is therefore hoped that 
the prefent attempt, imperfect as it is, will be received with 
indulgence ; and perhaps excite fome abler pen, guided by 
more ample materials, to do juftice to the fubjeé&. 

Befides what I have been able to collect from our printed 
hiftories, I was fo fortunate as to purchafe five large volumes 
ef manufcript accounts from the library of the earl of Oxford, 
They had been collected with much induftry by Mr. Fortefcue, 
who was a commiffioner of the navy during the reigns of 
Charles the Second and James the Second ; and they were pre- 
fented by Mr. Francis Fortefcue, his fon, to Lawrence Hyde, 
earl of Rochefter, and Prefident of the Council in that of 
William the Third. Three of the volumes appear to have been 
in the poffeflion of Mr. Conduit, Sir Ifaac Newton’s nephew. 
All the five came into the hands of that great collector lord 

I Oxford, 
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Oxford, and at his death into Mr. Ofborne’s, who bought his 
library. From Mr. Ofborne I bought them. I have alfo had 
fome afliftance from Mr. Hayward’s own MS. book. Mr. 
Hayward was mafter-builder of Woolwich yard for a great 
many years, and died only about the year 1744, at the great 
age of eighty-feven years. 

As I have derived confiderable help from thefe MSS.I have 
thought it proper to mention this account of them, and how 
they came into my poffeffion. 

The accounts of our navy are but few, until the reign of 
Henry the Eighth; but.as the office of Admiral was efta- 
blifhed fo early as the reign of Edward the Firft, and perhaps 
of John; and we find Fitz Allan appointed Admiral of 
England by Richard the Second; and Spelman hath given 
us a lift of admirals from Henry the Third ; we may in- 
fer that our princes had fome fhips of their own, befides the 
occafional ones furnithed by the Cinque Ports, &c. The firft 
inftance I know of, and that a curious one, as it mentions 
cannon employed on-board a fhip, occurs in Rymer’s Feedera, 
vol. VIII. p. 447. It is an order to Henry Somer, keeper of 
the private wardrobe in the Tower, to deliver to Mr. 
Loveney, treafurer of queen Philippa, queen of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, who was then fent by her uncle 
Henry the Fourth to her hufband, in the fhip called the 
Queen’s Hall, the following military ftores : 11 guns, 40 /- 
bras pulveris pro gunnes, 40 pefras pro gunnes, 40 tam- 
pons, 4touches, 1 mallet, 2 fire-pans, 49 pavys, 24 bows, 
40 fheaves of arrows, pro ftuffura ejufdem navis, ordinata 
pro aula ejufdem regine. 

Henry the Fifth, at his firft invafion of France, appears to 
have had two large and beautiful fhips of his own, with pur- 
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ple fails, the one called the King’s Chamber, the other his: 
Hall. 

Edward the Fourth had feveral {hips of his own, which he- 
employed fometimes in war, and often for trade, in which he 
dealt largely.. It appears from Canning’s monument in Red- 
clift church at Briftol, that he, at one time, furnifhed this 
prince with 2470 tons of fhipping to purchafe his peace, 
among which were the Mary and John of goo tons, and the 
Mary Radcliffe of 500 tons, being two of the largeft fhips. 
belonging to any Englifhman.in that early period that I know 
of, though many of that fize, and larger, are to. be found: 
amoneft the Genoefe and Venetians at that time.. 

In 1481 he iffued the following order: * Rex dilecto fibi 
Richardo Symondes, magiftro zavuzs noftre vocate Le Grace 
de Dieu, falutem. 

** Cum nos quandam armatam potentiam ad proficifcen» 
dum fupra mare in refiftentiam illius infidelis et antiqui ini- 
mici noftri regis Scoforum ordinavimus,. aflignavimus te ad tot 
marinarios quot pro gubernatione et condu¢tione navis pre- 
dictz neceffarit fuerint et opportuni, w4scunque inveniri pote-_ 
runt, tam infra libertates quam extra, areftandum et capiendum, 
et eos in nave predicta, nobis ad vadia noftra defervituros, 
ponendum et poni faciendum. 

‘« Confimiles literz regis patentes. diriguntur perfonis. fub- 
{criptisfub eadem data, viz. Roberto Michelfon magiftro navis 
regis vocate Le Henry, Richardo Hubbard magiftro. navis. 
regis vocate Le Anthony; Johanni Stevens magiftro navis. 
regis vocatz le Great Portingale ; Joanni Hamond magiftro. 
navis regis le Spagnard ; Waltero Cokkee magiftro navis. 
_ regis vocate le Henry Afhe; and to five other commanders, 
who had not fhipps belonging to the king, but feem to have 
been hired’. Rymer, vol. XII. p. 139. N.B. We find that 

- 7 prefling 
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prefling of feamen for the king’s fervice was practifed at this 
time, perhaps even earlier. | 

It appears that our {hips were now built larger ; for in the 
earlier {tages of them I am apt to fufpeét they were much 
{maller, and even confifted, for the moft part, of fingle- 
decked veffels, with one maft only. In the famous Armada of 
Edward the Third, though it confifted of 1100 veffels, the 
men on-board them were only 11,166; very little more than 
ten men per veffel; and though, in the proportion of thofe 
furnifhed by London, we find them a little bigger, they do 
not exceed twenty-fix men per veffel-even in that clafs. | 

It is therefore to the reign of Henry the Eighth that we 
mutt look for the eftabliihment of a regular navy. Before his 
reign, fhips were hired occafionally from the Venetians, the 
Genoefe, the Hanfe towns, and other trading people. Thefe, 
with the others, fupplied by the Cinque Ports, formed the 
{trength of our Englifh fleets. As foon as the fervice was 

erformed for which they were hired, they were difmiffed. 

Henry, aware ofthe inconveniency of fuddenly collecting 
fuch a fea force as his frequent wars on the continent required, 
refolved to form fuch a permanent {trength at fea, as his po- 
litical views, and the growing ftate of trade, at that time fo 
muh increafed by the difcoveries of the Eaft and Weft-In- 
dies, and the enlarged communications with our neighbours 
on the continent, feemed to make neceffary. 

The recent introduétion of cannon on-board fhips of war, 
had alfo made it neceffary that the fize of them fhould be en- 
larged. 

And though there were fome few at that time employed in 
the bufineffes of commerce that were pretty confiderable, as 
we fee in the cafe of thofe belonging to Canning, the number 
of them was {mall, and their general fize made them very in- 

2 competent 
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competent to the purpofes of war in the manner it began to _ 
be carried on. 

To execute this plan, Henry eftablifhed building- bea ti at 
Woolwich, Deptford, and Chatham. He was at firft obliged 
to hire foreign artificers, as we find by a curious report made 
to James the Firft in the year 1618, in anfwer to a com- 
miffion iffued by that prince to his feveral mafter-builders. 
The report is as followeth : 

“In former times our kings have enlarged their dominions 
rather by land than fea forces, whereat even ftrangers have 
marvelled, confidering the many advantages of a navy ; but 
fince the change of weapons and fight, Henry the Eighth 
making ule of Italian /hipwrights, and encouraging his own 
people to build {trong fhips of war to carry great ordnance, 
by that means eftablifhed a puiffant navy, which in the end of 
his reign confifted of feventy veflels, whereof thirty were 
fhips of burthen ; and contained in all 10,550 tons, and 
two galleys: the reft were {mall barks and row barges from 
eighty tons downwards to fifteen tons, which ferved in rivers, 
and for landing of men. Edward the Sixth in the fixth year 
of his reign had but fifty-three fhips, containing in all 11005 
tons, with 7995 men, whereof only twenty eight veffels were 
above eighty tons each. Queen Mary had but firtye fix of all 
forts.’? All this from the report. 

Though we are not acquainted with all the particular fhips 
that formed the navy of Henry the Eighth, we know that 
amongft them were two very large ones, viz. the Regent and 
_ the Harry Grace de Dieu ; the former being burnt in 1412, in 
an engagement with the French, occafioned Henry to build 
the latter. However, if we confider the fhips that formed the 
navy in the firft year of Edward: the Sixth as the navy left by 
his father, which I think we fairly may do, we {hall be fur- 
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prized at the ftate to which he had raifed it. Our worthy mem- 
ber Mr. Topham having already given us that lift, makes it 
unneceffary to repeat mine. I only beg leave to obferve, as it 
gives weight to my own MS. account of it, that my own ac- 
count ftates it at 11,005 tons, and that given by Mr. Top- 
ham at 11,748 tons. As mine is taken in the fixth year of 
Edward, the little difference may be explained by the decay 
of fome of thofe left by Henry, and not replaced in the pacific 
minority of Edward, if they ever were till the time of Elhiza- 
beth ; for we find a more confiderable decline in that of queen 
Mary. 

Mr. Topham hath noticed a curious indenture that paffed: 
between Henry the Eighth and the lord Howard in the year 
1512; but as he hath not given it at length, and it may be 
well confidered as the bafis of many of the regulations. that 
have taken place fince in our navy, and contains a refpectable: 
number of fhips that conf{tituted the fleet, it may be worth 
while to introduce it at length here. 

‘© Henry VIII. anno-regni tertio, anno Dom. 1512. 

‘¢Indentura inter Dominum regem, et Edwardum How- 
ard, capitaneum generalem armatz fuper mare, witneffeth 
that the faid fir Edward is retained towards our faid fovereign 
Lord, to be his admiral chief and general captain of the army 
which ‘his highnefs hath propofed and ordained, and now 
fetteth to the fea, for the fafeguard and fure paffage of his: 
fabjeéts, friends, allies, and confederates. 

<¢'And ‘the faid Admiral {hall have under him, in the faid fer- 
vice, three thoufand men harneffed.and arrayed for the war- 
fare, himfelf accounted in the fame number, over and above 
feven hundred foldiers, mariners, and gunners that {hall be in 
the £ing’s thip, the Regent, a thoufand feven hundred and. 
fifty fhall be foldiers, twelve hundred and thirty-three fhall 
be mariners and gunners. | 

2 “ And 
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‘¢ And the admiral promifeth and bindeth himfelf to our faid 
fovereign Lord by thefe prefents to do unto his highnefs fuch 
fervice of war upon the fea, with the faidarmy and navy that 
he fhall have under him, as by the king’s own miffion made 
to him for the fame, under his great feal, certain inftructions 
figned with our faid fovereign lord’s hands to thefe inftru-. 
ments attached, and by thefe prefents, he is committed, de- 
puted, and ordered to do; and as to fuch a navy and army 
in fuch cafe it doth belong and appertain, during our faid 
fovereign Lord’s pleafure. 

«« And the faid admiral fhall have, for maintaining himfelf, 
and his diets and rewards daily, during the faid voyage tex 
fhillings. 

‘«* And for every of the faid captains, for their diets, wages, 
and rewards, daily during the faid krufe, esghteen pence, ex- 
cept they be of the king’s /perys, which fhall be contented 
with their ordinary wages. 

«* And for every foldier, mariner, aud gunner, he fhall 
have every month during the faid voyage, accounting tweaty- 
eight daies for the month, five /hillings for his wages, and frve 
Jfbillings for his viétuals, without any thing elfe demanded 
for wages or vidtuals, faving that they {hall have certain dead 
fhares, as hereafter doth enfue, of all which wages, rewards, 
and victual-money the faid admiral {hall be paid in manner 
and form following: He fhall before he and his retinue enter 
into the fhips, make their mouftres before fuch commiffion- 
ers as fhall pleafe our faid fovereign Lord to depute and ap- 
point; and immediately after fuch mouftres be made, he 
fhall receive of our fovereign Lord, by the hands of fuch as 
his Grace {hall appoint for himfelf, the faid captains, foldiers, 
mariners, and runners, wages, rewards, and victual-money, 
after the rate before rehearfed for three months then next en- 
fuing, accounting the month as above. 


‘* And 
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*¢ And at the fame time he thall receive for the coft of every 
captain and foldier four /hillings ; and for the coft of every 
mariner and gunner twenty pence; and at the end of the faid 
three months, when the faid admiral fhall with his faid navy 
and retinue refort to the port of Southampton, and then and 
there revictual himfelf, and the faid navy and army, and re- 
tinue, he {hall make his mouftresbefore {uch commiffioners as 
it fhall pleafe his Grace the king therefore to appoint within 
bord ; and after the faid mouftres fo made, he fhall, for him- 
felf, the faid captains, foldiers, mariners, and gunners, re- 
ceive of our faid fovereign Lord, by the hands of fuch as his 
Grace fhall appoint, new wages and viétual-money after the 
rate before rehearfed for the eae three months next enfuing ; 
and fo from three months to three months continually during 
the faid time, the faid admiral {hall have alfo for himfeif, the 
faid captains, foldiers, mariners, and gunners afore the be- 
{towing their bags, baggages, and victuals ; and for the ex- 
ploit of the faid fervice of war, at the coftand charges of our. 
faid fovereign Lord, eighteen fhips, whereof the names and 
portage hereafter enfue, in fuch manner rigged, equipped, 
tackled, decked, and furnifhed with artillery, as to fuch a 
voyage and fervice for the honour of faid fovereign Lord, and 
the weal of the journey, fhall be thought to his Grace and his 
council neceffary and expedient. 

<¢ The faid admiral fhall have for his dede /hares of the fhips 
as hereafter enfueth ; that is to fay, for the Regent being of 
the portage of 1000 tons, fifty dede thares and four pillotys ; 
aifo for the fhip Mary Rofe, of the portage of 500 tons, thirty | 
dede fhares and a half; for the fhip called the Peter Pomgra- 
nate, being of the portage of 400 tons, twenty-three dede 
fhares and a half; for the fhip called the Nicolas Rheda, be- 
ing of the portage of 400 tons, twenty-three dede fhares and 
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a half ; for the Mary and John, being of the portage of 260 
tons, twenty-four dede fhares and a half; for the Ann of 
Greenwich, being of the portage of 160 tons, twenty-four 
dede fhares and a half: for the Mary George, being of the 
portage of 300 tons, twenty dede {hares and a half; for the 
Dragon, of the portage of 100 tons, twenty-two dede fhares 
and a half; for the Barbara, of the portage of 140 tons, 
twenty dede fhares and a half; for the George of Falmouth, 
being of the burthen of 140 tons, twenty dede fhares and a 
half; for the Nicholas of Hampton, of the portage of tex 
core tons, twenty-two dede fhares; for the Martinet of /evex 
/core tons, twenty-two dede fhares and a half; for the Genet, 
of the portage of 7o tons, twenty-two dede fhares anda 
half; forthe Chriftopher Davy, of the portage of 160 tons, 
twenty-two dede fhares and a half ; for the Sabyon, of the © 
portage of 120 tons, twenty dede fhares. 

‘And for the victualling and refrefhing the faid fhips 
with water, and other neceffaries, the faid admiral fhall, over 
and above the faid fhips, have two crayers, the one being of 
three fcore and fifty tons, wherein there fhall be the matter, 
twelve mariners, and one boy; and every of the faid matters 
and mariners fhall have for his wages five fhillings, and for 
his victual-money five fhillings for every month, accounting 
the month as above; and every of the faid two boies fhall 
have for their months wages two fhillings and fix-pence, and — 
for their victuals five fhillings ; and either of the faid maf- 
ters fhall have three dede fhares. And the other crayer fhall 
have a mafter, ten mariners, and one boy, being of the bur- 
then of 55 tons, with the fame allowances. 

‘“‘ Alfo the faid foldiers, mariners, and gunners fhall have 
of our fovereign Lord condudt-money, that is to fay, every of 


them for every day’s journey from his houfe to the place 
where 
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where they fhall be fhipped, accounting ¢we/ve miles for the 
day’s journey, fix-pence, of which days they fhall have evidence 
_ by their oaths before him or them that our {aid fovereign lord 
fhall appoint and aflign to pay them the faid wages and con- 
du&-money. | 
‘** And for as much as our faid fovereign Lord of his cofts 
and charges equipped the faid army and navy, the faid ad- 
miral fhall therefore anfwer our faid Lord the one half of all 
manner of gains and winnings of the warre; that the fame 
admiral, or his retinue, or any of them, fhall fortune to him 
in faid voyage by land or water s all prifoners being chief- 
tains, or having our faid fovereign Lord’s adverfaries power, 
and one fhip Roya/, being of the portage of 200 tons, or 
above, with the ordinance and apparel of every fuch prize 
that fhall fortune to be taken by them in the faid war, re- 
ferved to our faid fovereign Lord all artr/lery contained with- 
in any other fhip or fhips by them to be taken: In witnefs 
whereof, &c.’? Rymer, vol. XIII. p. 326. From this indenture 
it appears that the wages of feamen were only five fhillings 
per month at this time, accounting twenty-eight days to the 
month, a rule obferved in every fubfequent increafe of their - 
wages, and ftill practifed. In the reign of James the Firft 
I find them raifed to ten fhillings per month; whether 
by that prince, or his predecefior, I cannot afcertain ; but I 
fhould rather fuppofe it was done by Elizabeth, as Charles 
the Firft, in the firft year of his reign, raifed them to fifteen 
fhillings, which he probably would not have done, if his 
father had fo recently raifed them before. From this inden- 
ture it likewife appears that the king employed veffels ufed in 
trade by his fubjeéts, and that his own were not confiderable, 
at leaft in number ; for, except the Regent and the Mary Rofe, 


1 take it the reft were hired. The infignificant fize of our {hips 
Y2 belong- 
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belonging to the navy is apparent alfo from {hips of 200 tons 
being called fhips roya/, and referved for the king, if captured. 

But it is not only the fize, but the form of building them, 
that renders thefe fhips fo contemptible in the opinion of per- 
fons in the leaft acquainted with naval architecture ; for, if 
we could depend on the curious print given to us of the 
Harry Grace de Dieu, by Mr. Topham, it may fairly be pro- 
nounced that fhe was unfit for every purpofe of navigation, 
not only in the ocean, but in the lefs tempeftuous waves of 
the Mediterranean, and hardly fafe out of a harbour any 
where. Another print of a large fhip, publifhed by Mr. Allen, 
and fuppofed, with fome reafon, by Mr. Topham, to have 
been built in James’s reign, is lefs uncouth, though ftill an 
unpleafant picture of the ftate of {hip-building at this time. 
If Mr. Topham’s conjecture be right, we fhall find that Mr. 
Pett, the builder of it, had wonderfully improved his fkill in 
lefs than twenty-feven years ; for, this fhip, called the Prince, 
was launched in1610*, and built by Pett. The Royal Sovereign; 
| built 
* “This yaar, 1610, the king builded a moft goodly fhip for warre, the keel 
whereof was 114 feetin length, and thecrofs beam was 44 feet in length; 
fhe will carry fixty-four pieces of great ordinance, and is ofthe burden of 1400 
** tons ; this royal fhip is double built, and is moft fumptuoufly adorned within 
“© and without, with all manner of curious earving, painting, and rich gilding, 
being in all refpeéts the greateft and goodlieft fhip that ever was builded in 
England; and this glorious fhip the king gave to his fon Henry,-Prince of 
Wales; and the 24th of September the king, the queen, the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Yerk, and the lady Elizabeth, with many great lords, went unto 
‘** Woolwich to fee it launched, but becaufe of the narrownefs ofthe dock, it 
could not then be laueched ; whereupon the prince came the next morning 
by three of the clock, and then, at the launching thereof, the prince named it 
after his own dignity, and called it the Prince.” The great workmafter in 
building this fhip was Mafter Phinies Pett, gentleman, fometime Mafter of Arts 
at Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
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built by the fame man in. 1637, gives us the firft idea of any 
knowledge in the art ; and is really an aftonifhing proof of 
the rapid progrefs it had made ; for, fhecontinued a ufeful 
and valuable fhip in our navy, until the beginning of the 
prefent century. She was in all the aétions at fea during the 
reigns of Charles the Second and William the Third, and 
did great fervice in the fight off La Hogue in1692. If, how- 
ever, this print of Allen’s doth refer to the {hip called the 
Prince, it is to be hoped that thofe built for trade, and we 
find very large ones, fome even of 1000 and 1100 tons in our 
Eaft-India trade at this time, were more equal to thofe diftant | 
voyages. The moft defpicable opinion, however, may be ad- 
mitted as to the form of theie fhips in the early periods of 
the art, and how unfit they were for carrying the guns al- 
lotted tothem, when we are told that the Mary Rofe, a royal 
thip of 500 tons, was loft at Spithead by the water rufhing in 
at her /ower ports, which were placed only /xteen inches from 
the edge of the water. 

In thefe early periods it may be curious to notice the feveral 
gradual improvements that took place. Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh’s account is very explicit as to many of them. In Birch’s 
edition of his Memoirs, vol. II. p. 78, he fays, ‘“* Whoever 
were the inventor, we find that every age had added fome- 
what to fhips; and in my time the fhape of our Englifh 
fhips hath been greatly bettered. It is not long fince the 
{triking of the fop-ma/fis, a wonderful eafe to great thips, 
both at fea, and in the harbour, hath been devifed, together 


It is not improbable that this was the fhip, and not the Great Harry, of which 
Mr. Allen publifhed the print from an old picture, and is a valuable intermediate 
ftep between that fhipand the Royal Sovereign, built by the fame mafter, in the 
reign of Charles the Firft. Vide Stow’s Chronicle, p. 994. 

He alfo mentions a merchant-hhip, built the year before, in 1609, by the Eaft- 
India Company, of 1200 tons. 

with 
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with the chain pump, which taketh up twice as much water 
as the ordinary did (this hath been wonderfully augmented 
fince) ; we have lately added the bonnet and the drabler (fails) 
to the courfes ; we have added /fudding fails, (thefe are now 
added to by ffay-/atls, top-gallant-fails, fprit-fails, and top- 
fails) ; the weighing anchors by the capi/ien; we have fallen 
into confideration of the length of cables (they, from another 
manufcript account in my poffeffion, were under eighty fa- 
thom), and by it we refift the malice of the greateft winds 
that can blow ; witnefs the Hollanders that were wont to 
ride before Dunkirk, with the wind at N. E. making a lee- 
fhore in all weathers; for, true it is that the length of the 
cable is the life of the fhip in all extremities; and the reafon 
is, that it makes fo many bendings and waves, as the fhip 
riding at that length is not able to ftretch it, and nothing 
breaks that is not {tretched: we carry our ordzance better than 
we were wont ; for, in King Henry the Eighth’s time, and in 
his prefence at Portfmouth, the Mary Rofe, by a little fway 
of the fhip in cafimg about, her ports being within fixteen 
inches of the water, was overfet and loft.” He fays again, in 
p- 95, ‘‘ fhe muft carry out her ordnance in all weathers, 
provided that the loweft tier of ordnance mutt ne four feet 
clear above the water, when all her loading 1 isin.” ‘To pro- 
ceed with Sir Walter’s obfervations, in p. 99; {peaking of the 
ardnance, he fays, ‘* there is a great fuperfluity, many fhips 
having 40 pieces of brafs cannon, and only twenty gunners 
to manage them ;” and he thinks that twenty or thirty pieces 
of brafs cannon, demy-cannon, culverine, and uate -culve- 
rine, are very fufficient. 

Indeed, unlefs the proportion of the larger pieces was very 
{fmall, I do not fee how the {hip could bear them; efpecially 


as in p. 94 he recommends a fhip of 650 tons in preference 
4 to 
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to one of 1200 tons (this poffibly refers to the Royal Charles, 
built at the very conclufion of James’s reign); and fays ‘ fhe 
can carry as large, though not fo many, guns. He recom- 
mends a dock to be built at P/ymouth (at that time not efta- 
blifhed), and mentions among other improvements, that the 
fecond deck fhould be raifed. 

All this, and a great deal more, hath been done fince his 
time; for, the cables, which then were about feventy-cight 
fathom, are now one hundred and twenty ; and two cables 
an end are frequently made ufe of. The fize of the anchors 
hath been increafed : the fheet-anchor of the firft Royal 
Sovereign weighed only 4400lb, though fhe was about the 
fize of our prefent feventy-four gun fhips, viz. about 1651 
tons, whofe fheet-anchor weighs 6700lb.; the fheet anchor 
of the Prince, burthen about 1230 tons, weighed only 3200lb. ; 
that of our prefent fixty gun fhips about the fame tonnage, 
Viz. 1220 tons, weighs 53colb. Another confiderable improve- 
ment occurs in the mafts and yards of the two periods; for 
as we have with great judgement increafed the weights of 
our anchors, we have, with no lefs knowledge, decreafed the 
fize of the mafts and yards. The main-maft of the Prince 
was 102 feet long, the diameter of it three feet three inches ; 
the main-maft of our fixty gun fhips, as above, is only ninety- 
four feet ten inches long, diameter two feet feven inches 3. I 
am not able to afcertain the mafts and yards of the Royal 
Sovereign ; it may be fufficient to obferve that the main-maft 
of our prefent Royal George, burthen about 2300 tons, is 
only 117 feet long; that fhe hath one deck more than the 
Prince, which probably takes off eight or nine feet of that 
length: the diameter of it is only three feet two inches 7, not 
quite fo thick as that of the Prince, although almoft double 


her tonnage ; the main-yard of the Prince was ninety-fix 
feet 
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feet long, diameter two feet; that of our fixty gum fhips 
main-yard is eighty-four feet two inches long ; diameter one 
feet eight inches. Any perfon acquainted with the impor- 
tance of diminifhing the weights above water of a ihip as much 
as poffible, will be fenfible of this great improvement; asalfo 
of the reduction in the quarter galleries of our great thips. 
Thofe in a ninety gun fhip are now not larger than they ufed 
to be in our old forty gun fhips ; the poop royal, in our pre- 
fent firft-rates, is omitted, and that enormous weight aloft 
taken away ; nothing is givento parade ; the height between 
decks, at leaft in the cabin part, is leffened almoft two feet. 

‘That great feaman Sir Walter Raleigh early obferved the — 
ereat mifchief accruing to the fervice by building in private 
yards, and recommends ftrongly that no large fhip thould be 
builded except in the king’s yards; for that all fuch thips 
did not endure, and this evil {till attends all fuch fhips as 
are built by contract. : 

If the conftruétion of the fhips was fo rude and imperfeé 
at this time, the manner of fighting them doth not feem to 
have been ‘much better; for, we find in the aétion in 1549, 
between the two great fleets of France and England, the for- 
mer confifting of nmety, and the latter of one hundred veffels, 
that after a clofe fight of two hours, the French hiftorian, M. 
du Bellay obferves, there were not lefs than 300 fhot fired on 
both fides. Lord Rodney, in his memorable engagement in’ 
which the Ville de Paris was taken; informed me _ himfelf, 
that he fired eleven broadfides from his own fhip, which, as 
fhe carried ninety-eight guns, was probably almoft double the 
number fired on doth fides between thefe two mighty fleets. 
In the earlier {tate of naval engagement, before the introduc- 
tion of cannon, the manner of fight was {till ruder, and more 
barbarous ; for, the combatants fought on platforms raifed on 

the 
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‘the decks of the veffels, fomething, I fuppofe, like thofe at 
Otaheite, as defcribed by captain Cook, and endeavoured 
with the beaks of their veflels (the ancient roftrum) to fink 
thofe of their opponent, or, by a brifk exertion of their oars, to 
break thofe of the enemy, and thus render them unmanage- 
able. This mode of fight continued to 1213, and was prac- 
tifed in the great fight that year between the French and Eng- 
lifh fleets. It muft have been attended with a great deal more 
{laughter than that which hath followed the ufe of cannon. 
We now get into the reign of Elizabeth, and fee with plea- 
fure the brilliant ftate of our rifing navy. The wars the was 
obliged to carry on with Spain not only obliged her to in- 
creafeit, but were the occafion of breeding up fuch a race of 
naval heroes, as no age or country ever produced within the 
fame compafs of time. Itis not the bufinefs of this little tra 
to do juftice to their memories by recording them; the names 
of Raleigh, Drake, Forbifher, Cavendifh, Cumberland, 
and many ethers, need but be mentioned to be remembered 
with honour by their grateful countrymen. It will be unne- 
ceflary to fay more of the navy at this time, as Ledyard and 
others have given full and pretty correét lifts of it, than that fhe 
increafed it to 17030 tons. It confifted of 42 veffels, about 30 of 
which may beefteemed fhips of the line, as thofe down to 200 
tons were called fhipsroyal. She did not increafe the fize of 
her fhips beyond that of her father’s, unlefs we allow the Tri- 
umph to be fo, if fhe was 1100 tons, as {ome lifts mention her to 
be; there are many, however, of goo, 800, 700, and 600 
tons. The Mary Rofe, and three others, appear to be the only 
fhips, except the Great Harry, belonging to her father, of fo 
large a fize as soo tons. If we credit fecretary Burchet, they, 
however, carried a great number of guns ; one carried 100, 
and nine others from fixty to eighty-eight guns. On Bur- 
Vor. XI. Z chet’s 
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chet’s authority I likewife note that gun-powder did not begin 
to be manufaétured in England until this Princefs’s reign, 
though cannon, &c. had been fo long in ufe before. The 
guns ‘contimeett to be of diffimilar calibres on the fame deck, 
and probably the fame practice obtained abroad; for, Peter 
Hilton in his account of the engagement, in the Gulph of Per- 
fia, between fome of our fhips, afflifted by others belonging to 
the Dutch, againft the Portuguefe fleet, fays, ‘ that the Ad- 
miral, a carrack of 1700 tons, carried only forty-eight pieces | 
of brafs cannon ;’’ but then they were whole cannon (6olb. 
ball), demi cannon (311b), cannon petro (24lb.), whole 
culverine (18lb.), and demi culverine (glb. ball). In this 
place it may not be amifs to ftate the calibres and names of 
_ the other pieces employed in our ancient fervice at fea. Befides 
the canon royal already mentioned, which were fome- 
times of 63lb. ball; there were the French Cannon, 43lb. 
the Saker of s5lb.; the Minion 4lb.; the Faulcon 2lb. ball. 
It may be obferved that thefe were lighter and fhorter than 
thofe uied now ; for inftance, the 32lb* weighed only about 
40o0olb. whereas the prefent guns of that bore weigh from” 
53 to 5scolb.; their glb‘* weighed 2700lb ; our prefent ones 
only 2300lb, The length of them in the old fervice were 
only eight feet fix inches, through all the calibres ; from ten 
feet to nine feet fix inches, is the length of thofe in our prefent 
fervice. It may be obferved that Elizabeth did not increafe 
the magnitude of her fhips beyond that of the Great Harry, 
nor is there any larger taken notice of till the 8th of James, 
when the Prince of 1200 tons is faid to have been built.: 
Charlies the Firft, indeed, built one much larger ftill, which 
muft have _been a prodigy in the Englifh navy at that 
time, not only from its fize, viz. 1657 tons, but from the 
beauty 
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beauty and fuperior knowledge in the art that were difplayed 
init. But of this {hip I fhall fpeak more largely when I come 
to the reign of Charles the Firft. 

It may be obferved, that the number of guns continued to 
be very confiderable, through the reigns of James the Firft, 
Charles the Firft, and the Ufurpation, and even fo low down 
perhaps as the beginning of that of Charles the Second ; for, 
the Royal Catharine, built in 1664, carried eighty-four guns, 
though only roso tons; the Saint Michael, built in 1669, 
carried ninety guns, though only tor1 tons; the St. George 
of ninety guns, built in 1662, was only 933 tons. We find 
them almoft as infignificant in the beginning of William and 
Mary ; for I have the copies of three fhips, the one of eighty 
guns, tonnage 1140; and of fifty, tonnage 616 ; and another 
of twenty-four guns, tonnage 226 ; built by contrac in 1693. 

To account, in fome meafure, for this extraordinary num- 
ber of guns, carried on-board fhips that from their dimenfions 
feemed very unequal to bear them, it may be obferved, that 
from the time the old cuftom of carrying cannon of diffimilar 
calibres on the fame deck was laid afide, and the number of 
them increafed, it became neceffary to diminith the calibres. 
Perhaps this alteration took place towards the end of the 
reign of Charles the Firft, and I {hall give my reafon for 
thinking fo hereafter. It is now time to fay fomething (I with 
I could fay more) of the ftate of the navy in the reign of James’ 
the Firft. 

In this peaceful period, it feems to have declined confide- 
rably, inftead of advancing ; for, from my MS. it confifted, in 
the whole, of only 15960 tons, whereas Elizabeth had left 
him 17030; and in this number of James’s it is furprifing to 
find fo many of them reported to be unferviceable. This re- 


port is dated in 1618, as followeth: 
PGE Prince 
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be | 


Tons. 

Prince Royal - - 1200 

White Bear - ~ goo 

More Honour - “ 800 

Ann Royal - - 800 

Due Repulfe_ - - 700 

Defiance - - rie FOO 

Warfpight - - 600 

Affurance - ~ - 600 

Vantguard - - 600 

Red Lyon - - $00 

Nonfuch - - 500: 

Rainbow - - 500. 

Dreadnought - 400 

{ Speedwell - . 400 

| Antelope - = Eg 50 

Nan Behade | Adventure - Ai teks 
Jerviceable, \ Crane : 200 
Anfwer - = 200, 

| Phoenix - - 150 

Lion’s Whelp - go 

Moon - - 100 

Seven Stars - - 100 

Defire - - 50. 

May be made (George Hoy - 100 
ferviceable. Bader - - 80 
Eagle Lighter “ 200 

Elizabeth Jonas - 500 

{Triumph - IOOL 

Garland - - 700 

Mary Rofe mPa - 609 

alas: ay ane | Bonadventure " - 560 
unferviceable. Quittance ‘ rn 
; Advantage - - 200 

| Pramontane - - 160 


Primrofe 
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Tons. 

Primrofe Pennaa - 30 

Difdain ~ ~ 30 

Charles = ~ 100 

Ketch. - - 10 

f Superlative - 100 
Advantagia - = 100 

Galltys. 4 yohatilla : 100 


| Gallerita 2 ~ = 100 


Total - 15960 


Forty veflels, of which eight are decayed and unferviceable, 
and feven more that wanted repair. 


I have an account, which is curious enough to have a place 
here, of this navy, which contains not only the names of the 
veffels, but the number and calibre of their guns ; from which 
it appears that guns of diffimilar bores continued to be em- 
ployed on the fame deck from the time of Henry the Eighth 
down to this period in 1624, at leaft. 


Loss, 
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¢ 4 o3 Ss an Demi g 3 xs 
ane Names. ss se As Culver. Culver.) Sakers. § & AL Fowlers. 
1200] Prince 55) 2|6| 12 | 18} 33 J—j—] 4 
}900|Bear  « «| 5t} 2) 6] 12) 181 9g J—J—} 4 
800|More Honor |44] 2161 12 | 12 3 j— 4 
Sooj}Ann . . . 144) 2/5]12])13 | 84—J—| 4 
700}Repulfe . .}40) 2} 2 ]44):12) 4 J—]—] 2 
goo|Defiance . . |40] 2] 2] 144424 4 ]—!o 
g21|Triumph . . |42} 212 | 16-12] 4 flo 
880|St. George . [42] 2] 2] 16} 12] 4 fl 2 
880/}St. Andrew 42.1 24.2] 16.) o7p ee ear 
876|Swiftfure . . |42]}21]2)|16] 12] 4gJ—tlo 
870|/Vittory . . |42)2]21)] 16] 12 4 1—| 2 
750;Reformation |42)2]21] 16] 12 | 4 f—| 2 
650) Warfpight . 138} 2/4113] 13] 4 |—}o 
651) Vanguard ./40{ 2 }—! 14 | 32 OY bol Oe) 
650}Rainbow . . |4o}] 2° }—} 145] 12 4H—j] 2/4 4 
650|Red Lion.) } 38] 2 | UA | a 4.J—-| 2i—]4 
600| Affurance . | 38'1 2 |—} 10 | 12'| yo J—} |__ 4 
600}Nonfuch . . | 38] 2.}—] 12 | 32 6 J—| 2/— 4 
674|Bonadventure | 34 |—|— 4) 14] ro} 2] j|—]4 
680;Garland . . |32.}— }— 4} 12) 10} 2--j— 1] 4 
580}Entrance . . |32}—|—} 4] 12] 10} of—|_ 4 
500;Conventine | 34 |} ~|—] — |] 18 | 10 | 2|_}_— 4 
450|Dreadnought |32|—}|—| — | 16] 10 | 2|_— —|4 
450)Antelope . . |34|—|— A iif 1 tO" ol 4 
350|Adventure’ . )261—]—| — |] ao! 6 4I—,— | 4 
388|Mary Rofe . |26.|-~|—} — 1 -g [| 3 4\—|— | 4 
2 SOUP ONES i. 20: peel at ee 12] 4) of— | 4 
250!Crane . —}—] et | 
250|/Anfwer . —|— |} — | — | — J 
140|Moon §. —|—| — | — | — | 
140] Seven Stars 14{/—|—|—| 2] 6] 6 
140/Charles . . |iz{|—}—/| —| —] 5 6} 4 
80} Defire: 5 A Gi fe | | a) a eos al 4 


The St. Michael, though in neither of thefe two lifts, is 
faid to have been built in 1609; fhe was 1107 tons, and 
therefore properly fhould belong to the reign of James the 
Firft ; I find her exifting in a lift of 1700. My MS. account 
however fays fhe was built in 1600 ; if fo, the belongs to the 
relgn of Elizabeth. 

We find but few materials for the reign of Charles the 
Firft. The fhips mentioned by Sir William Monfon to have 


been 
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been built by him are few, and not large, except the latt, if 
we may be allowed to eftimate their magnitude from the num- 
ber of men allotted to each of them. The fubfequent troubles 
of his reign, when the contention about the rights of the 
prince and the claims of his fubjects grew fo violent, pre- 
vented his application to this important fubjeét, which he, 
however, feemed to be well acquainted with. The fhips there- 
fore, built byhim, are only the Ten Whelps, feventy men, 
the Mary Pinnace twenty-five men, the Charles, 250 men, 
the James, 260, the Victory,.250, the Leopard, 170, the 
Swallow, 150, and the Sovereign, 1657 tons. Heywood, the 
old hiftorian, hath given a very full and curious account of 
this laft fhip, which, as it correfponds pretty exactly with a 
drawing of her in my poffeffion, taken from a painting of 
her, and that very ancient, which was preferved at Blackwall, 
where Pett, the builder, had his refidence, and fuffered to be 
copied by Mr. White, mafter-builder in Portfmouth Dock- 
yard, from whom I obtained this drawing ; perhaps it will 
not be trefpafling too much on the indulgence of the Society, 
if I am permitted to give this account by Heywood. 

‘© The length of her keel is 128 feet, or thereabouts, within 
fome few inches, her main breadth forty-eight feet ; her ut- 
moft length from the fore end of her beak-head unto the after 
end of the fterna prora ad puppim 232 feet; fhe is in height, 
from the bottom of her keel to the top of her lantern, feven- 
ty-fix feet ; fhe beareth five lanterns, the biggeft of which 
will hold ten perfons to ftand upright, without fhouldering or 
preffing each other; fhe hath three flufh decks, and a fore- 
caftle, a half deck, a quarter deck, and a round houfe ; her 
lower tier hath thirty ports, which are to be furnifhead with 
demi cannon, and whole cannon throughout, being able to 

bear 
a 
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bear them; her middle tier hath alfo thirty ports for demi 
culverine and whole culverine ; her third tier hath twenty- 
fix ports for other ordnance ; her forecaftle hath twelve ports, 
and two half decks have thirteen or fourteen ports more with- 
in board for murdering pieces, befides a great many loop- 
holes out of the cabins for mufket fhot ; fhe carrieth moreover 
ten pieces of chace ordnance in her, right forward, and ten 
right aft, that is, according to land fervice, in the front and 
the rear; fhe carrieth eleven anchors, one of them weighing 
440olb. (a fhip of this burthen would now have her fheet 
_ anchor 67oolb). 

‘¢ The prime workman is captain Phineas Pett, overfeer of 
the work, whofe anceftors, father, grandfather, and great 
grandfather, for the {pace of two hundred years and up- 
wards, have continued, in the fame name, officers and archi- 
teéts in the royal navy.”’ As this fhip was built in 1637, this 
account would carry fomething like a regular eftablifhment, 
as far back as 1437, the reign of Henry the Sixth. 

However, it isa remarkable account of this family, efpecially 
as I can farther add to the uncommonnefs of it, that the 
fame family made a diftinguifhed figure in the fame line, and 
the fame office in the king’s yard, to the end of William the 
Third; but to return to Heywood. ‘* The mafter-builder is 
young Mr. Pett, who, before he was twenty-five years, made 
the model and perfected the work: the mafter-carvers are 
Johnand Matthew Chriftmas, Francis Shelton, clerk of the 
cheque: fhe hath two galleries befides, and all of moft cu- 
rious carved work, and all the fides of the fhip carved with 
trophies of artillery, and types of honour, as well belonging 
to fea as land, with fymbols appertaining to navigation ; alfo 


their two facred majefties badges of honour ; arms with fe- 
veral 
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veral angels holding their letters in compartiments, all which 
works are gilded over, and no other colour but gold and 
black ; one tree or oak made four of the principal beams, 
which was forty four feet, of {trong ferviceable timber in 
length, three feet diameter at the top, and ten feet at the ftub 
er bottom ; the is 1637 tons, the year in which the was built. 

“* Upon the ftem-head a Cupid or child bridling a lion; upon 
the bulk-head, right forward, ftand fix ftatues, in fundry 
poftures ; thete figures reprefent Concilium, Cura, Conamen, 
Vis, Virtus, Victoria. 

‘* Upon the hamers of the water are four figures, Jupiter, 
Mars, Neptune, AZolus; on the ftern, Victory, in the midft 
of a Frontifpiece; upon the beak-head fitteth king Edgar on 
horfeback, trampling on feven kings.” 

It may be proper to mention, in order to account for the 
difference in the tonnage {tated here from that which I have 
given, in 1637 inftead of 1657, that the old mode of calcu- 
lating the tonnage was different from that praétifed now. 
The old modewas by multiplying the length of keel by the ex- 
treme breadth, and multiplying that product by the depth 
- inthe hold, and then dividing by 96 for men of war. This 
was correct enough while the depth in the hold continued to 
be exactly one half of the extreme breadth, which it did for 
many years ; but we have latterly leflened the depth in the 
hold confiderably from that proportion ; for, in a firft rate, 
by the eftablifhment of 1945, the half breadth was twenty- 
five feet fix inches, while the depth in the hold was only 
twenty-one feet fix inches, four feet lefs than the half breadth. 
They anciently divided the whole product, as 1 have faid, by 
y6, we now divide it by 94, which, indeed, they did formerly 
for the merchants’ fervice, though they fixed on g6 for the 
king’s fhips. 

VoL. XI. Aa In 
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In honour of commerce we mutt obferve that the fize of our 
(hips gradually increafed as that became more diffufed, and 
extended to more remote parts of the earth. Leffer veffels 
ferved the purpofes of trade, while it was limited to the 
neighbouring parts of Europe ; but the difcoveries of the 
Eatt and Welt Indies {oon fuggefted the neceffity of having 
larger veifels for fuch long voyages, that would confume fo 
much time to perform them, and in which every conve- 
niency and fupply for three years, or more, muft accompany 
the merchandife.. We find, accordingly, that the firlt very 
large veffels called caracks, of 16 and even of 1700 tons, were 
early introduced into their Eaft India trade by the Portuguefe, 
the firft difcoverers and fettlers in thofe diftant countries ; nor 
did the Spanifh importance at fea commence until Philip the 
Second had annexed Portugal to his dominions. All the large 
veffels in his memorable Armada of 1588 were Portuguefe 
veflels ; and it was not until 1591, according to Sir William 
Monfon, that he thought of building fuch large fhips for 
_himfelf. He then ordered the Twelve Apoftles, of 13 and 
¥400 tons to be built. 

We alfo find the neceflity of obliging our own Eaft In- 
dia Company to build very large fhips ; for, I find two veffels, 
the James of roco tons, and the Trades Increafe of 1100 tons, 
employed in their fervice in the reign of James the Firtt, 
being as large or larger than any at that time belonging to 
the Royal Navy. 

Sir Wilham Morfon’ fays that even in the twenty-fourth 
of Elizabeth we had 135 veflels of 500 tons and upwards, be- 
longing to the merchants ;, fo rapidly had trade increafed at 
that early period of it. 

Trade, therefore gradually increafing, gradually increafed 
the fize and number of our fhips in the royal navy, and hath,, 
at lait, fixed the latter, as well as the wealth of the nation in. 

3 general, 
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general, on the refpectable footing they now maintain. Trade 
muft continue to fupport what trade hath fo profperoufly 
effe&ted. Trade only can raife feamen, and without the ne- 
ceffary number of feamen our navy muft become ufelefs very 
foon. 

It is from the want of attention to this neceffary connection 
between the extenfion of commerce and the ftate of a-navy, 
that the Spaniards have continued to increafe the latter, while 
they have neglected the former ; and are not able to man 
more than one half of the fhips they have built. The number 
makes a figure on paper; but the want of feamen takes away 
all their confequence. 

The materials for this account are alfo very fcanty during 
the Ufurpation and Oliver’s time; though from what I have 
been able to collect, it fuficiently appears that the fize of the 
fhips was not increafed ; and that the great naval officer, the 
gallant Blake, was more intent on making much and ho- ~ 
nourable ufe of the fhips he found built, than of adding 
much to their number, and nothing to their magnitude. In 
the followmg account of them, we may obferve that their 
depth in the hold is much below the ufual proportion. As the 
only enemy he could have to contend with. were the Dutch, 
no other ftate having then any fea force at all, is it not pro- 
bable that this proportion in the hold had been leffened pur- 
pofely for engaging the Dutch fhips in the fhallow waters on 
their own coaft; as this diminution occafioned their drawing 
confiderably lefs water? As fome of Blake’s fleets appear to be 
numerous, it is likely that many of Charles’s {hips were {till 
left and formed a part of them. We know particularly that 
the Triumph, the James, and the Vanguard, that figured in 
thofe aétions, were fhips built by Charles. We even find the 
Royal Charles, built by him fo late as 1684, as allo the Vic- 


tory and James. As this lift is very particular,. though not 
Aaaz numerous, 
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rence in men and guns, when the fhips were employed 


abroad or at home, I hopeI may be allowed to infert it at 


E 
full length. 


~ 


ditt 
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numerous, and gives a diftinétion, for the firft time, of the 


When. 

1650 
1650 
1653 
164 

1654 
1654 
1647 
1657 
1650 
1649 
1654 
1653 
1654 
1658 
1651 
1647 
1654 


Tons.| Ships Names. 


567/Affiftance 
544|Advice 
670\Briftol 


577\Crown 
662!Dover 
402|Dragon 
768)/Dunkirk 
'68 4|Monk 
829|Mary 

8 36/Montague 
64.4 Newcaftle 
83 3\Plymouth 
573/\Referve 
556|Ruby 
448/Pyger 
745\Y ork 


550|Bonaventure 


Q) Men | Men at 


Depth. \Length, \Breadth. By whom. S jabroad | home. Where. 


102 |32,4 |Johnfon 48|197 |264 |Deptford. 
too |32 |Commiuf Pett [48/197 |226 /Woolwich. 
109 134 |J. Tippets 48]197 {226 |Portf{mouth. 


102 {31,10Pett, fenior 48|197 {226 (Chatham. 
TOO [27-0 Caitle 48|197 |226 |Redriffe. 
100 {32,6 |W. Ourtel 46|182 {216 Shoreham. 
96 |30,1 |Goddard 46|182 |333 |Woolwich. 
112 |35,11|Burrel 60/264 |332 |Portfmouth. 
108 134,6 |J. Tippets 60/264 }332 |Woolwich. 
116 |36,8 |C. Pett 64/274 }346 |Port{mouth. 
118 |36,6 |J. Tippets 621374 |346 |Radcliffe. 
108,6)33,4 |Pett, fenior 54|236 |274 |Wapping. 
116 |36,9 |J. Taylor 60/264 1332 |Woolbridge 
TOO). 1321 OIP Pete 48|197 |226 |Deptford. 
105,6/31,6 |P. Pett, fenior {48]197 |226 |Blackwall. 
OO. 120tn te ince eer 46|197 |226 |Woolwich. 


116 |34,9 (Sir Tho. Johnfoni6cj264 Port{mouth. | 


We 
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We have now reached the reign of Charles the Second. 
The ftruggles for liberty happily terminated; and freedom, 
in a great meafure eftablifhed on folid and permanent foun- 
dations, allowed the nation to profecute again the beneficial 
arts of trade and induftry. We fee with pleafure, therefore, 
the happy effects of peace and fecurity, in the powerful fleets. 
raifed inthisreign : fleets that gave us truly the dominion of 
the fea, and efpecially as thofe of the Dutch, our only com- 
petitors at this time, decreafed as rapidly as ours increafed. It 
was fome time after this before the French began to be for- 
midable at fea. 

I know the lift of this Prince’s navy hath already been pub- 
lifthed ; but, I am informed, not in the complete manner that 
Iam able to give it. May I be allowed to give mine, without 
diftrefling too much the patience of my readers ?. It will be, 
at the worft, only a table of reference, which the reader may 
omit as much of-as he pleafes. It will be feen that the fame: 
difference in the guns and men employed at home and abroad, 
continued to be obferved; that it continued down to the begin- 
ning of the prefent century,. through the reigns of William. 
the Third, and through the greateft part of even that of 
Anne; and, what may want fome explanation is, that the leaft 
number is allotted to the fervice abroad, where, from the 
difficulty of fupplying them, we fhould have expected the: 
greateft number, efpecially. in. the men. This lift is dated: 


1684.. 


182 
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Guns} Guns | Men | Men 
at jabread| at \abroad: 


Tons. Ships Nautese home. home. 
(1684 
e 1313|/St. Andrew . .. + | 96) 86/7301670 
S| 7r15|Britannia . . . « [100] go 7301670 
1441|Royal Charles .  . |100] 90/780/670 
¥ 1398 HATES oy vers sao lertce 96] 86)710/6e5 
S lrq4arfRoyal James . . « {100} g0}780|67¢ 
y 1328|/London . . - « | 96] 86)/730/620 
Trost. Michdel* aes. 99} 80/600)/520 


“IUt 


1400|Royal Prince .  . [100] 90|7801670 
1545|Royal Sovereign . . 100} goj815]710 
(1475|Dutchefs . . ~. «| go| 82)660l500 
goojst. George . . . 70} 62/460)310 
1osojRoyal Catharine .~. | 84! 74/540)360 
1497 Neptune =... * s"go) 8z60cisee 
968j/French Ruby + . | 80} 721520/350 
‘139sjsandwich . . « «| go} 82/660\500 
| 898/Triumph . . ~ «| 70} 60/460/310 
4 1ozg|/Victory 1... + « | 82} 72/530)250 
S4s\Unicorne 2)...  64t Sadtolnzo 
1357/Vanguard . . . | go} $2/660/500 
1462|Windfor Caftle . . | go} 82/660}500 
‘1462|Albermarle . . . | gol 82!660!500 
| reqOMukey. /igtestss See doe go! 
| 1400 OTory TS iis ee nO $2'660 500 
[rogolAnne,.. 3 0. 4. | go] 62)abolg8p 
TOS OSCE WIC Kr. trate 70] 621460/380 
Reig) bide e EM ote NI WE Gr RLS. 62!460 380 
lr Bertord G5 is: oe 62)460 380 


Ee 


735|Dreadnought * . | 62} 54!355/280 
go2jDehlance 4°. sn | FO 56)4001320 
998 cue pastes eh hye VOnNO mia tia ae 
Bio Bee Cee a eae s ey O02 A OCln EG 

[ ToS al ites te « + + + | 701 62/460/380 


= 1164 Captain Ag By 70 621460 380 
oo g41jCambridge . . ~. | 70} 60420)345 
by} 704 Dunk sects 60] 52/340|270 


third 


"24°M PGT 


peed G14N0.7 


frosg Expedition 


| 
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Tons, 


1150/Elizabeth 


1184/Grafton , 


1054|Hope 


1105|Hampton- Court 


98 7jHarwich 
76 3)Henrietta 
1064\Kent 
1096,.enox 
724\Lyon 
795 Mary 


880 Monmouth 


696Monk 
809,Montague 


Ships Names. 


1115|Northumberland 


| I1® peck Oak 


Plymouth 


752 
Refolution 


885 


Ef 
8i3/Rupert 


I riGeerline Caftle 


978/Sw iftfure 
r151/Suffolk 


892] WV sr 


734/Y ork 
1093 Peedeunis. 
__ (ir51jExeter 

432|Adventure 

545|Advice 
576,Antelope 
sss Affittance 
372,Allurance 


510 Bonadventure 


547\Br iftol 


| $26 Charles Galley 


53), ‘Centurion 


Reftoration 


e 


———— 


Guns 


at 


Guns 
home.labrad.} home, \abroad. 


Men 
at 


Men 


6214.60/380 
62]460|380 
62!1460|380 
62/460/380 


521340/210} 
621460!300 
62} 60/300 


emer ce: 


183 


Fourth 
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Torts. Ships names, it home \abroad | 


p 


| 53° Crowne... : 42, 
374,Conftant Warwick 46 
638St. David : 46 
550}\Diamond 42. 
544|Dover 42 2 
479 Dragon died 185 
538iForefight 42 
367\Faulcon 36 
539, Greenwich 46 
47 ojHampfhire 40 


é23]Happy Return 
433 [James Gally 


558) Jerfey ; 
664\King’s Fifher : 40 
S 676|Leopard : P age 
~ |s55siMary Rofe  . 42 
4 62 5|Newcaftle 46 
wv | 345|Nonfuch 36 
= | 677'Oxford 46, 
468 Portfmouth 40|220/185 
Peeteheeni : 36 
588)Portland 44|240/210 
538Referve 42|2 30/200 
532;Ruby : 4.2/2 301200 
1 55giSwallow nies 4.2|230|200 
376,Sweepftakes 36/180]180 
sgollyger 4.9)2 30/200 


649/Lyger’s Prize ; 
716|Woolwich . : 
722/Golden Horfe Prize 
556|Half Moons . 
| 552) L wo Lyons of Algiers 
(567|Mordaunt s 


Of the line, 105 fhips. 
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: 
SB ‘ps Names, 
Ton 


265|Dartmouth 
2§5:iGarland 
25 5;Guernfey 
2g4iMermaid . . : 
20gPearlar} Moe a. 
, 234\Rofe eras 
223\Richmond 
305/Swan 
346|Sapphire 
280/Orange Tree 
__(260/St. Paul’s Prize 
~ {151 Drake M HaraabAtoee. 
79|Deptford Ketch 
ice aan 
45|Francis 
by 175|Greyhound 
Iggiuark .. 
79\Quaker Ketch. 


PEED: f es iy 


e @ 


__t144/Roebuck, in the Privy Seal ie He fold. 


~~f 80\Sondades 
57|Boneta 
¢ 50|Hound 
| 46\|Hunter . 
__t_57|Woolwich : 
~ [250 Ann and SINE 
| 240\Caftle 
ZzosjEagle . 
178)John and Alexander 
175/Providence .°. . 
2 250\Spanifh Merchant 
240|Sampfon 
r27jsarah . 
135|Lhomas and Catharine 
3° Young Spragge 
145|Peace tind 
163|Golden Rofe 
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Guns Men 
_at | Guns} at | Men 
home. \abroad} home, abroad. 
32 (28 TE gsir 1s 
32 (28 {130/110 
30 (28 [1 30/110} 
BA 129° V1 gait ths 
30 /28 i130\115 
28 |26 |128)}115 
28126 {12 slr 15| 
22420 Tao 15 
3a 28°11 oer is 
30 [28 |r30/110 
2126 it Bere 16 
16 Ir4 | 75] 65 
10 |I0 | so} 40 
4:\°4"| QoP- 28 
16 j14 | 75) 65} 
16 [14 | 75] 65 
18 i 85) 70 
ae) 501 40 
16t4 Pash Os 
41: 4¢°|),10| LO 
4 het plor Te 
4,1} 4. SO" 16 
4 1:4 \.n0! 10 
8) 8) 45 40 
8 | 8} 45 40 
12 12 | 45) 40 
8 | 8 | 35 30 
8 | 8 | 35, 30 
8) 8] 45 40 
T2012 52, 45 
G1 Go tiga 26 
8 | 8 | 35) 3° 
GurOo 2s 20 
10 |10 | sol 4c 
8 | 8 | 351 30 


Yachts. :, 
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r Gupis | Mids 
f Ship if Names, at | Guns Men 
Tons home. |abroad home. \abroad. 
rooj/Anne . + « 6 |30 |20 
12s5|BizaD«) 22 +) Acte8 428 
167l\Cleveland . . « 6 39 20 
24|Deale ; ; 4|848 
1 148!Tubs 10 [40 |30 
| 26\Ifabella ‘ Al aAds4 
=| 3i\Iile of Whight ; Ace deg 
feb) 
0.2131 CAGNALING j):eie adclnne 6 32 |20 
= | rog{Merlin 6 {30 |20 
* frogiMonmouth . 6 130 |20 
155|Mary : 30 |20 


| 133\Portfmouth . . 
74\Navy hs 

| 27 Queenborough 

7 Richmond os 

e 


6siLighter Hoy . . 
18 Sheernefs . . . 
— 34\Royal Efcape 
40|Unity Horfe Boat 
~o|Tranfporter 
ke tol\Tow Engine : 
| ~ {987,Arms of Rotterdam 
RAG erica tie fue ee 
516Arms of Home . 
716\Alphen . : 
TROIS: wie! a esas « 
44o\Stadtholder . . 
792 I OtRLAaTLY hy tae etal 
{| usiSherfk Smack 2. 2 [—leee 


105 line of battle fhips; 11 fifth rates ; 16 floops; 9 {maller,. 


{loops ; 18 yachts; 8 {maller ditto ; 8 hulks.-—-Total 195. 
AQ1,273 tons. 
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If I may prefume to account for this difference between the 
home and the foreign fervice, which, I find by looking over my 
old lifts of the navy continued fo late as the year 1730, it 
fhould be, by obferving, to the credit of government, that 
our feveral naval yards at Jamaica, Halifax, and Antigua, 
were not then eftablithed; but which, being now efta- 
blifhed; and affording every poflible fupply to our navy abroad, 
hath made it unneceffary for our fhips on foreign fervice, 
to encumber themfelves with fuch extra provifions, of mafts, 
yards, cordage, and even of victuals, as fucha length of time 
required ; and left them at liberty to perform thofe diftant 
fervices, with the fame force of guns and men abroad as at 
home. 

It will be unneceflary to fwell this account with any more 
lifts of our navy. It may be fufhcient to obferve that the fhips 
built in the reign of William the ‘Third, though they added 
very much to the number, did not very much add to the 
fize of them; for, except a new Royal Sovereiga built towards 
the end of his reign of 1882 tons, and which remained a fer- 
viceable ihip till about 1786, we find no other that equalled 
the magnitude of the Britannia of 1715 tons, which was built 
by Charles the Second. ‘The fecond rates feem to have en- 
creafed in fize; and it is not to be wondered at, when we 
find the calibre of their guns to be the fame, as that ufed for 
the firft rates; the third rates, indeed, are larger, and fo are 
the fourth rates. The firit rates, at a: medium, were about 
1600; the fecond 1370; the eighties 1200; the feventies 
1047; the fixties 876 ; the fifties about 650 tons. 

’ As the old practice of carrying guns of diffimilar calibres 
was now laid afide (it had continued, probably, till fome 
time inthe reign of Charles the Firit, when the Royal So- 
vereign was built), it may becurious to fee, as f{ummarily as 


Bibia poflible» 
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poflible, the ftate of them in each age, fo lowdown as 1709. 
{ obferved, I think, that the calibre for the firft and fecond 
rates were the fame, which is rather furprifing as the difpro- 
portion in their tonnage was confiderable ; the medium of 
the firft-rates being about 1600, and that of the fecond rates, 
only 1370. I muftbe allowed the liberty of obferving that I 
think too little attention hath been generally paid to this dif- 
ference of tonnage, even in fhips of the fame clafs ; fome of 
our firft rates, even at prefent, though larger by more than 200 
tons, carry the fame calibre of guns uniformly, without any 
attention to the difference in their fize. | 
But to return to the calibresin 1709: the firft and fecond 
rates carried 321b"s on the lower deck, 18lb** on the middle 
deck, and gibson the upper or main deck ; the fhips of eighty 
guns carried only 24lb** on the lower deck, 12lb** on the mid- 
dle deck, and 6lb”* on the upper or main deck ; the feventy 
gun {hips carried 241b** on the lower deck. In the beginning of 
William’s reign, they carried only 18lb** on that deck, and 
only glb™ on the upper deck; the fixty gun fhips carried 181b™ 
on the lower, and glb** on the upper deck; the fifties 12]be" 
below, and 6lb** on the upper deck; the fifth rates glb*s be- 
low, and 6lb** on the main deck. The frigates were certain- 
ly too {mall for the quality and number Ae their guns, being 
ecnerally only about 260 tons, and yet carrying twenty- aa 
guns, twenty of them 6lb"* and four of them 4lb*s, Our 
floops, at this time, upwards of 300 tons, carry only fourteen, 

and fome few fixteen, 6b 
With the greateft diffidence in my own opinion, and ready 
fubmiffion to profeflional men, I muft beg leave to obferve, 
that the weight of the guns allotted to the fea fervice hath . 
been too heavy for the fize of the fhips, as, perhaps, the fol- 

lowing inftance may evince. 
In 
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In feven years after this eftablifhment in 1790, viz. in1716, 
a new one was directed to be made by the flag officers, of 
whom Byng, afterwards lord Torrington, was prefident. 
Such a refpectable authority makes me cautious of infifting on 
“my own opinion. ‘This new order for the ordnance, without 
any confiderable increafe in the fize of our fhips, which, in- 
deed, could not have been of much confequence in two years, » 
(for by a lift of our navy, in my hands in 1714, I find the navy 
confifted very nearly of thofe given in 1709,) this new regu- 
lation, I fay, direéts the firft-rates to carry. guns of 42 or 32lb. 
ball on the lower; 24lb. on the middle deck ; and r2lb. on 
the main deck. The old calibres are retained for the ninety 
gun thips, but thofe of eighty were to have 321b** on the lower 
deck inftead of 24lbe*; the feventy-gun {hips were to carry 
12]b** inftead of glb** on the upper deck; the fixties to carry 
24lb** on the lower deck inftead of 18lb** ; and the fifty gun 
fhips 18lb** on the lower deck inftead of 12Ib** ; and glb*® in- 
{ftead of 6lb** on the upper deck ; and the forties, inftead of 
glb** on the lower, were to carry 12ibe® ; a moft amazing in- 
creafe in the fize of the guns, with fearcely any in that of the 
fhips. 

A long peace made us inattentive to the farther improve- 
ment of the navy. We idly imagined the neighbouring 
powers had been as remifs as ourfelves; and that our own 
navy, ftill equal to what it had been, was ftill as able to com- 
bat theirs as ever. But the ation that took place in the Me- 
diterranean in 1742, when Mathews and Leftock commanded 
our fleet, convinced us of our error. In that memorable en- 
gagement, we fuppofed, by having a greater number of thips,, 
that we had alfo an acknowledged fuperiority of force; but 
‘we faw with furprize how aétive our enemies had been, 
and what advantage they had taken ef our indolence ; for, 
our admirals, from the inferior fize of thote fhips, were 

obliged 
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obliged to order all our fifty-gun fhips out of the line, though 
eleven in number, and always deemed ithips of the line, and 
taking their ftation, as fuch in, all engagements, and placed 
them among the frigates ; nay, the very fixty-gun fhips, many 
of which were not much above go9 tons, were very poorly 
equal to fuch honourable fervice, being not bigger than fome 
of our prefent frigates of thirty-fix guns, which are about 940 
tons. : 

Soon after this we had the good fortune to capture the 
Princeffa, a Spanifh thip of feventy guns, and above 1700 
tons, at a time when our own ¢hree feventy-gun fhips that took 
her were under 11°0 tons each. Our eyes were then opened ; 
and we found it neceflary to increafe the fize of our ihips and 
guns, if we wifhed to meet the enemy on equal terms. This 
was done, though very inadequately every way, by a new efta- 
blithment in 1745 ; which I beg leave to.infert here, as it will’ 
furnith matter for fome other obfervations. 


lifta lithment in 1745.—Number of Guns|100 | go | 80 72 | 00) 50°( 44 4 24 
u se 
Keel for Tonnage - - 144,6/138,4)134,29)135,4]123 |117,81108,10 9334 
Lixtream Length of Keel - ~ [178,117 j165 {160 Ins. 144 [133 113 
| Excreme Breadth “ - 2 at To as ONias 45 |42,8] qr a6 32 
{ Depth in Hold * - - 21,6) 20,6 20 19,4/18,6 |17,8 16 II 
/ afore = =. ..« 22,3) 21,1] 20.4] 1 8, 32 
Draft of water { e sel insti gnbe pee ga te 
abaft - «+ - 23,5) 22,3) 21,6 | 20,6/19,5| 18,4] 17,2 i4 
Height of the lower cell of the gun- 1 
deck ports in Midfhips fo S18] S33) SAS Sed Seat) Ci T el eee aay 
Burthen in Tons - “ = :2000 11730 {1585 [144 [trg1/1052) 814 508 
RI a I ES EYER, TG a ee 


we ry 
Confiderable as this increafe in the fize feemed to be, it was 
foon {een that our veffels were too {mall to bear the guns with 
which they were overloaded. The fameerror that occurred in 


3 the 
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the eftablifhment made by Byng was repeated. Our firft-rates 
were ordered to carry 42lb"* which feemed to have been op- 
tional only by him, on the lower deck ; the nineties to carry 
12lbes upon the upper deck inftead of glb* ; the eighties to 
carry 18lb* and glb*s on the middle and upper deck inftead 
of 12lb** and 6lb* ; the feventies (a great rife indeed, as they 
were only about 200 tons each bigger than the former efta- 
blifhment) to carry 32lb** and 18lb**onthe lower and upper 
deck, inftead of 24lb"* and 12lb** ; the fixties to carry 24lbe, 
and r2lb*inftead of 24lb** and glb"> Thefe, perhaps, they 
could bear, but the fifties were certainly too much loaded, as 
they were to carry 24lb** and 12]b* inftead of 18]b** and glIb«s 
The forties are more equal to the calibre of their guns ; for 
though not much more than 100 tons lefs than the fifties, 
they carry only 18lb** and glb"*: The fhips, therefore, built by 
this eftablifhment, proved, in general, very crank, and bad 
fea-boats. They have been gradually much enlarged fince. 
Sir Walter Raleigh recommended that the fhips fhould 
carry their midfhip guns four feet from the water. We have 
now improved, by the above table, what he feemed to think 
was fufficient ; for even our three-deckers carry them fifteen 
inches higher, and our two-deckers, except the forties, about | 
twenty inches higher out of the water. Perhaps this would 
be fufficient, if we could depend on their truth in praéfice ; 
but that is not the cafe, for, our prefent Victory, although 
fuch an excellent thip in every other refpect, carries thofe 
guns only about four fect fix inches, being nine inches lefs 
than the calculation from her draft fhould give her. Thefe 
nine inches are material, not only by difabling her often from 
ufing her lower-deck.guns; but, by immerfing that quantity of 
her body inthe water, mult permanently affect her tailing and 
working. ae 2 


My 
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As we continued to take, both from the French and Spa- 
niards, a great many fhips, we found that we were {till very 
{hort of the magnitudes to which they had increafed theirs. 
We found that the weight of our guns was too great, and that: 
we mutt either leffen their calibres, or build fhips more able 
to carry them. To mect our enemy on equal terms, we 
could not do the former; the latter hath therefore been 
chofen: for, it was ridiculous, furely, to put, on-board 
veflels of 1414 tons, calibres, that the French and Spaniards 
employed in veffels of above 1700 tons. 

It is poflible, however, to exceed the limits that experience 
feems to tells us fhould be obferved in the calibre of our guns 
for feafervice; for we may be affured, that all weight above 
water, that is not ftriétly ufeful, is detrimental to the fhip, and 
injurious.to the fervice. This was, perhaps, the cafe of our 
42lb ; they were unmanageable guns, andloaded the veffel 
unneceflarily ; for a calibre of 32lb. could be loaded and fired, 
at leaft thrice as foon as that of 42ib. could twice. Thefe re- 
fiections induced the late lord Keppel to confine himfelf to | 
32lb* on board the Victory, and to eftablith it generally 
through the navy. This calibre is furely equal to any fervice | 
at fea; 24lb"* are almoft the only calibres employed in the 
land fervice. The fides of a fhip are not ftronger than ftone 
walls; and the force that can demolifh and reduce them to a 
mere heap of rubbith muft be very fufficient to batter the fides 
of any fhip whatever. The admiral feemed to hope that by 
this reduction of the lower-deck guns he could have fubfti- 
tuted 32lb* on the middle deck inftead of 24lb**; but they 
were found too heavy on trial; and he was.contented to pre- 
{érve the old calibres in that as well as in the upper deck ; but, 
inftead of the 6lbe* on the quarter-deck and fore-caftle, he 
placed 1 alb"*. It wouldtakefome time to calculate whether this _ 

addition 
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addition of weight, fo high out of the water, would not over- 
balance the advantage gained by the reduétion below. Per- 
haps, it would have been a more eligible trial whether the 
fame fhip could not have fupported 18]b™* on the upper deck - 
inftead of 12lb** efpecially if the guns on that deck had been 
of brafs, in which cafe the difference would not have been 
very great. Itcertainly would be worth the trial if the at- 
tempt was made with the two firft-rates now building, the 
Ville deParis, and the Hibernia; which being almoft 200 tons 
bigger than the Victory, might fucceed with more real ad- 
vantage than the addition of ten fmaller guns now intended . 
for them, efpecially if the guns on the quarter-deck and fore- 
caftle were reduced to glb** or even 6lb** the old calibres on 
thofe decks, inftead of the 1 2lb«* now allotted tothem. As the 
chief ufe of thofe fmaller guns is to cut and deftroy the rig- 
ging, they might be found as efficient for thofe purpofes as 
the 12lb"*: The only farther improvement (ifI am not guilty 
of prefumption in propofing it) is to add to the importance of 
our fecond rates by introducing 24lb™ on their middle deck 
inftead of 18lbe* It is plain, from what I have faid, that 
J am not a friend to overloading a fhip with. guns ; but I really 
think this addition may be made with perfect fafety to thofe 
fhips ; for our prefent fecond rates are vellels of above 2000 
tons. The old Britannia and Royal Sovereign were under 
1900 tons; and even the Royal George, fo unfortunately funk 
at Portfmouth, was only 2045. ‘Thefe fhips carried a2lb“* 
2alb*s and r2lbes* Surely the trial may be made, therefore, 
with fhips of the fame fize, carrying ten guns lefs, J dhould 
hope to fee the fifty-gun fhips either made bigger, or the 
calibre of their guns made lefs ; for 1 muft be.allowed to think 
them too fmall for the latter at prefent. The Surveyor of the 
Navy, fenfible that the one or the other muit.be done, feems 

Vou. XI. Ce inclined 
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inclined to recommend the reduction of the calibre, by-em-- 
ploying guns only of 18lb“* on the lower deck: as the French: 
continue to employ guns of 24lb. and’ r2lb. only im their fixty- 

four gun fhips, I fhould rather, (with great deference I fay 

it) with the thips were enlarged, and made fit to carry the: 

guns which they have now aout for almoft fifty years, though: 

with inconveniency.. The fifty-gun fhips have always been: 
line of battle fhips, and ftill take their {tations in that fervice- 
occafionally. In our diftant fervices, they are very able to cope: 
with a very large proportion of the fhips ufed by our enemies, . 
both French and Spaniards, and. take a much lefs- number of © 
men; an article of the greateft importance at a time when. 
our other line-of-battle fhips are fo much enlarged, and want. 
fo many. I think it may be noted here (though it might have. 
been done with more propriety fooner) that we have leffened: 
our proportion of men for the refpective tonnages of our. 
fhips confiderably. Inthe earlier parts of our. fervice their: 
number was generally one half the tonnage ; it is now, and: 
hath long been, only about one-third. 

Much hath been done, and our anceftors would be fur-- 
prized at the feveral improvements that have been made in: 
our navy. Perhaps all hath not been done that would ac-. 
complith it; but the bigotry of old praétice oppofes every 
thing that looks: like zmzovation. I do not recommend the- 
adoption of every new whim ; it is only from experiment.that- 
I wifh to fee the adoption taken ; but even experience is. 
fometimes too weak to combat old prejudices. Speculative 
men may propofe, but till trials have been made of the utility 
and practicability of what they propofe,. it is wifdom not to. 
receive them. Du Hamel, in his excellent treatife “Sur la. 
Corderie”’, hath given a remarkable inftance of this {trong op-- 
pofition, even toexperiment. This old philofopher, on very 

philos 
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philofophical principles, imagined, that in the common prac- 
tice of twifting cordage away one third,viz. 180fathoms to 120, 
in the inftance of cables, &c. the cordage was only weakened 
by this extraordinary tenfion, many of the {trains being broken 
by it, a great confumption of hemp incurred, a greater weight 
added to it aloft, anda greater difficulty occafioned in paffing 
through the pulleys by the hardnefs of the twifted body. Un- 
der thefe convictions, he propofed to the French government 
about 1740, to fitout fome frigates, with all the cordage em- 
ployed on one fide of them twifted according to theold prac- 
tice, while the cordage employed on the other fide of them 
fhould be twifted away oz/y one fourth, according to his ideas 
of it. Thus differently fitted out, they were fent one to Cape 
Breton, another to Martinico, where they remained fome 
time. On their return to Breft and Toulon, in the prefence 
-of the officers of thofe yards, and many able feamen, the 
State of the two cordages was minutely examined. The report 
was ftrongly in favour of Du Hamel’s cordage. Strong as this 
report was in favour of Du Hamel’s method, it has never been 
adopted in the French fervice, which a/mo/ inclines me to fuf- 
pect fome want of candour in Du Hamel. However, after 
fuch a folemn, and, feemingly, a fair trial, both ina Southern 
and a Northern climate, it offers fuch advantages as to make 
it worth a trial in England; and I have reafon to think it 
will be made here. 

Another improvement feems to be taking place. We have 
‘been fond of increafing the number of our guns. This hath 
induced us to give one gun more on the middle and upper 
decks than on the lower deck, without reflecting that this ad- 
vantage was gained by placing the additional gun on a falfe 
‘bearing, where it could have no ftrength from the keel, as the 
Sower-deck guns had. By thus loading the two extremities 

A (for, 
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(for, the fame error, if it is one, was practifed abaft likewife), 
the preffure became violent on the two ends of the keel, and 
produced in time what the feamen call a hog-back, or a con- 
fiderable rifing in the middle, and a depreffion at the two- 
extremities of the keel. Few of our fhips,. that have been 
built any time, efcape this evil. That excellent fhip, the 
Victory, particularly labours under it. It hath been now 
corrected, as my excellent friend, the prefent furveyor of 

the navy, afflures me, in the new Royal George. 
The fize of our fhips feems now to have reached nearly its 
‘ultimatum; for, nature herfelf, in fome meafure, fixes its li- 
mits. It is man who is to navigate and manage them ; and, un- 
Iefs our bodily ftrength could be increafed likewife ; every 
manceuvre on-board.them muft be conducted with difficulty 
and delay. For, though the mechanic powers are almoft bound- 
lefs, the application of them, forthe purpofes of navigation, 
is more confined. The cordage, when made larger, will be 
rendered difficult to pafs through the pulleys, and fo large, at 
laft, as not to pafs atall. Timber, the growth of nature, 
as much asman, cannot be made to grow larger, and the 
very element (in harbours-at leaft), in which they are to na- 
vigate, hath only certain depths that, cannot be increafed. 
And let it be remembered, as a certain, axiom in mechanics, 
that what we gain in power we muft be contented to lofe in 
time. Every. operation on-board will therefore become la- 

borious, dilatory, and even uncertain. | 

The French, indeed, have latterly built a fhip of a moft 
extraordinary fize ; 172 feet keel for tonnage, by fifty-five 
feet, nine inches, by the beam, tonnage about 2850 tons ; but 
fhe is pronounced to be entirely unfit for fervice, and hath 
never been out of harbour ; and the Spaniards are faid (and 
that by fuch a refpectable authority as that of the Marquis del 
_ Campo) 
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Campo) to have built one ftill larger ; but the Spaniards, on 
fending this unwieldy monfter to fea, found that fhe mutt 
have been loft, if they had not had the precaution to fend out 
two other fhips with her,. which towed and brought her back 
again. 

The art and induftry of man. hath been fufficiently evinced, 
in having traced this gradual progrefs. from the firft fimple. 
raft, or a few legs: of wood tied together to pafs a /ing/e man 
over fome inconfiderable river, up to our prefent firft-rates of 
above 2300 tons, able to carry eleven or twelve thoufand men, 
with every accommodation, and a numerous and heavy artil- 
lery, acrofs a turbulent, tempeftuous ocean, for many months. 

Among’the many exertions of human wifdom, few: equal, 
none furpafs, the fkill and knowledge that havebeen difplayed 
in the whole bufinefs of navigation. 3 

If our fhips fhould be made a great deal larger, they might. 
anfwer the purpofe of. parade and vanity, as.inthe cafes of the 
two fhips-built by the French and Spaniards,. and I think it 
may be fairly added, of the memorable Quadraginta Remes of 
antiquity. 7 | 

Cur firft-rates now are above 2300 tons ;. our fecond-rates. 
above 2000°; and one of them even:2100-tons ; our eighties 
from 1900 to 2000 tons ; our feventies from 1700-to upwards 
of x800tons ; and our fixty-fours of above 1400 ; with calibre 
of guns‘that they now can bear very well. 

But this gradual progrefs cannot be better afcertained than 
by giving the ftates of our navy through the different periods 
I: have mentioned. Henry the Eighth left a navy of 10550. 
tons, confifting of feventy-one veffels, whereof thirty were 
fhips of burthen. Edward the Sixth had fifty-three fhips,. 
containing 11005 tons, whereof only twenty-eight were above, 
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eighty tons. Queen Mary had only forty-fix of all forts. 
Queen Elizabeth's confifted of 17,030 tons, whereof thirty {hips 
were of 200 tons and upwards. 

The pacific reign of James the Firft isnot more brilliant in 
the fhips than, perhaps, in the other parts of it, having ad- 
ded only 1596 tons to the navy, left by Elizabeth. Of both 
thefe only eighteen were fhips of 200 tons and upwards. 
Charles the Firft added only nine fhips, befides the Royal So- 
vereign, But, in giving this laft, he did great fervice to the 
navy, by increafing the fize as well as improving the form of © 
building them. Charles the Second, in 1684, enlarged the 
number as well as the fize of them to 100,385 tons ; one hun- 
dred fail of them of the line. In 1697 it was increafed to 
168,224 tons, 121 line of battle. At the end of Anne it was 
147,830 tons, 131line of battle ; in 1730, 160,275 tons,126line 
of battle; at the end of 1745, 165,635 tons; but, at the 
end of 1782, whenthe American war ended, during which 
‘Great Britain had the united naval force of France, Spain, — 
Holland, and the American States, to contend with, and did 
it with honour and fuccefs, the exertion was indeed extra- 
ordinary ; for, our navy confifted of 491,709 tons, 615 veflels, 
whereof 164 were of the line, although they had increafed 
mearly to their prefent magnitude. 

Anfwerable to this increafe of the {hips was the number of 
our feamen ; for, inftead of 40,000, the ufual allotment voted ~ 
for the navy, during the reign of queen Anne, and long af- 
terwards, the aftonifhing number of 95,000, were frequently 
‘borne and employed on-board it during the heat of the Ame- 
xican war; and yet we found that the merchant-fervice was 
not materially hurt by that exceflive number for the nava] 
fervice. Our infular fituation naturally difpofes us to trade. 
E-xpofed to no invafion but what muft be made from the fea, 

3 | owe 
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we faw our country deftroyed by a fet of daring rovers, for 
want of a fea force to repel them. As foon as our wifer 
princes, in the early parts of our hiftory, had provided this 
protection, the Normans, Danes, &c. ceafed fo difturb our 
tranquillity. 

We have ftill no danger to dread’ but what muft come to: 
us by that element, from. which our navy alone can fecure us. 
Our navy muft depend. upon our commerce. Thus united,,. 
borrowing and giving ftrength to each other, I hope all the 
future accounts of our navy will long continue to give the: 
fame fatisfaction to a good Englifhman that the prefent 
flourifhing ftate of it affords us. 


R.. WILLET Te 
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XIX. The Rates of Wagesof Servants, Labourers, and 
Artificers, fet down and affeffed at Okeham, within 
the County of Rutland, by the Fuftices of Peace ¢here, 


the e8th Day of April, Anno Domini 1610. 
gaunicated by Thomas Barker, E/g. of Lyndon. 


‘Read Nov. 1@, 1791. 


MAN SERVANTS. 


wMPRIMIS, a bailife of hufbandry having 
if charge of 2 plowland at the leaft, his wages 
per annum - - ~ - 

A man fervant, for hufbandrie of the beft 
fort, which can eire, fow, mow, threfh, make a 
ricke, thacke, and hedge the fame; and can 
‘kill a ‘hog, fheepe, and calfe; ‘his wages. per 
annum ~ - - 

A common fervant of hufbandrie, which can 
mow, and cannot expertly make a ricke and 
thacke it, nor kill and dreffe a hog, fhepe, and 
calfe ; his wages per annum - - 

A meane fervant, which can drive plow, 
pitch cart, and threfh, but cannot expertly fow 


and mow ; his wages per annum - : 
A man child under the age of xvi years ; his 
wages per annum » - . 


W oMEN 


ly 


Is. 


rd EON 


XXIX S. 


XX So 
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WoMEN SERVANTS, THEIR WacGks, 


Imprimis, a chiefe woman fervant being a 
cooke, and can bake, brue, and make malt, 
and able to overfee other fervants ; her wages per 
annum - - XXVJ 8. 
A fecond woman fervant of the beft fort, 
which cannot drefle meate, nor make malt, but 
brue, &c. her wages per annum - XX1]j S. 
A mean or fimple woman fervant, which can 
do but out-workes and drudgery ; her wages 


or 
per annum : - XVj 8. 
-A woman child under the age of xvj yeares ; 
her wages per annum - - Xiljs. 


MinLers WAGES. 


A chiefe miller which can expertly beat, 
lay, grinde, and governe his mill; his wages 


per annum - - xlvj s. 
A common miller, which cannot beat and 
lay, but grind only ; his wages per annum XXX] Ss 


SHEPHERDS WAGES. 


A chief fhepherd which is fkilful in the ora 
dering of his cattle winter and fummer 10s. 
A common thepherd; his wages per annum 25s: 


Mot. XI, Dd W AGES 
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Waces ror Mowers AND HaArRvVEsT FOLK. 


With | Without 

Meat. Meat. 
d. d. 

A mower by the day - - 5 10 
A man reaper - - 4 8 
A woman reaper - - 3 6 
A man hay-maker z - . 4 8 
A woman hay-maker - > 2 5 
A follower of {cythes - | 3 6 
A raker of barley and peafe - = 6 
A hedger - - 4 8 
A ditcher - - 4 8 


Every other labourer not before fet down 
(harveft excepted) fhall have from Eafter till 


Michaelmas : - 3 7 
And afterward every fuch labourer fhall have 
from Michaelmas to Eafter - - 2 6 


Wages for Artificers and their Apprentices, from 
Eafier to Michaelmas, and from Michaelmas to 
Eafter, as followeth : 


Imprimis, a chief joiner by the day before 


Michaelmas - ~ 6 12 
And from Michaelmas to Eafter - 4 8 
Ajoiner’s apprentice which hath not ferved 

four years, his wages before Michaelmas 4 8 
His wages from Michaelmas to Eafter 3 6 
A mafter fawyer by the day, before Michael- 

mas - - = pater 12 

after Michaelmas Ais 8 


A plow- 
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A plow-wright, before Michaelmas 
after Michaelmas 

A thatcher, | before Michaelmas 
. after Michaelmas 

A hurdle-maker, before Michaelmas 


after Michaelmas 
A horfe collar-maker, before Michaelmas 
after Michaelmas 
A free mafon which can draw his plot, work, 
and fet accordingly, having charge over others, 
before Michaelmas - z= 
after Michaelmas 
A rough mafon which can take charge over 
others, before Michaelmas 
after Michaelmas 
A mafter carpenter, being able to draw his 
plot, and to be mafter of work over others, 
before Michaelmas 
after Michaelmas 
An expert carpenter, before Michaelmas 
after Michaelmas 
A carpenter’s ’prentice which hath not been 
*prentice four years, before Michaelmas 


after Michaelmas 
A bricklayer from Eafter to Michaelmas 


after Michaelmas 
A bricklayer’s ’prentice before Michaelmas 
after Michaelmas 
A tyler or flater, before Michaelmas 
after Michaelmas 
Ddz 


With 
Meat. 


a. 
5 
4. 
5 
4 
nl 
4. 
6 
4 


oC 


pn 
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With Without 
Meat. Meat. 
d. 


d. 
A tyler or flater’s ’prentice before Michaelmas 3 ig 
after Michaelmas 2 6 
A turner “ - 6 12 
A gardener > - 6 12 
A taylor saat S “ 4 8. 


It appears, by the high conftable’s catalogues of perfons 
hired at the ftatutes from 1626 to 1634, that the rate of fer- 
vants above fet down was then complied with. | 

It appears by many old papers, that in the time of James I. 
and Charles I. an affeffment was made upon the country for 
provifion for the king’s houfehold. Whether this was one of 
the fhifts when they would not call a parliament, or whether 
it had been an older cuftom, I do not know ; but I meet with 
it from 1622 to 1636. | 


Cory oF THE ORDER. 


To the high conftables of the hundred of Martinfley, in the 
county of Rutland, and to ei. (e7ther) of them. 

Thefe are in his majefty’s name, by virtue of his highnefs 
commiffion to me directed, ftraightly to will and require you, 
and every of you, all excufes fet apart, that prefently upon 
fight hereof, you leavey and gather up within your faid hun- 
dred and the liberties thereof, capons xii, chickens xii dozen, 
good, large, andferviceable, for his majefties moft honour- 
able houfehold ; and alfo one buithel of barley or oats for 
pullen corn. And that you caufe the faid fervice of poultry 
to be brought fafe in bafkets, with their legs untied, and good’ 
ftore of {traw under them for bruifing, to the fien of the Fal- 
con, in Uppingham, on Monday a xith day "oP Auguft, by 
eight of the clock in the morning, And that one of you be 

3, there 
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there prefent, as well to fee the fervice difcharged, as alfo to 
fee the county difcharged thereof. Fail you not, as you ten- 
der his majefties fervice, and will an{wer the contrary at your 
perils. Dated the ij of Auguft 1628, 


By me EDW. DICKINSONE, 
His majefties Yeoman Purveyor for Poultry. 


In confequence of which the high conftable fent 


AN OrpDER TO THE Petry CONSTABLES. 


To the conftables of Wing, or either of them : 


Thefe are, in his majefties name, to will and require you to 
gather up in your town one capon and fifteen chickens, good, 
large, and ferviceable, for his majefties moft honourable 
houtehold ; and alfo one peck of barley or oats for pullen 
corn. And that you bring them fafe in bafkets, with their 
legs untied, and ftore of {traw under them, to the fign of 
the Falcon, in Uppingham, on Monday the eleventh day of 
Auguft, by eight of the clock in the morning. Herein fail 
not at your peril. 

ABEL BARKER, 
Hambleton, Auguft the 7th, 1628. 


Other like orders there are for oats, hay, and ftraw, and 
butter. ; 

Thefe feem to exprefs a rate paid in kind; but fometimes 
it was compounded for inmoncy, as in the following order. . 


To the chief conftables of the hundred of Martinftey, or to 
either of them, greeting : 

Thefe are in his majefties name to require you, to give 
warning to the conitables of the towns and parilhes in your 


hundred, 
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hundred, to colleét in their feveral parifhes the feveral fammes 
underwritten, impofed for the provifion for his majefties 
moft honourable houfehold for this prefent year, and to pay 
the fame to Abel Barker, of Hambleton, gentleman, with 
whom we have agreed to receive the faid fums, and difcharge 
the faidfervice, at or before the tenth day of January next. 
coming. And, if any refufe to pay, that they then  certifie, 
under their hands, the names of the perfons fo refufing, that 
fuch order may be taken with them as heretofore in like cafes 
hath been ufed. Herein fail not at your peril, Given under 
our hands the 2zoth day of December 1684. 


Uppingham ls. Lindin, xxxlis. 

Pre{ton Underwood, viiis. Breaches, vis. 

Beamont Clofes, vs. iiij d. Normanton, xs. 

Park Dales, vis. viii d. The Inclofure, xiils. ij d. 
Afton, xxvs. Hambleton, iii lb. 
Debdale, vis. viiid. Little Hambleton, xls. 

‘ New Inclofure, xxs. Linder Meadows, lis. 
Prefton, Is. Haunt and Clofes under the 
Hall Clofe, vis. vid. wood, 1s. iil d. 

Wing, Is. Martin{thorp, v Ib. 
‘The Inclofure, iiis. iijd. Sheep walk in the foreft, xlvs. 
Manton, Ini s. Ridlington, xxxiis. ; 
Wefton, xxxiijj s. Old Inclofure, xxiiijs. 
Wichley, and Clofes under New Inclofure, xiii s. iy d. 
the town, xxills. ijd. Hollogate Clofes, iis. 
CAMPDEN, 


Epwarp Harrincron, _ 
Henry Macxwortu. 


This alfo was fent from the high conftables to their petty 


conftables, by an order fimilar to the following : 
| To 
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To the conftables of Hambleton, or either of them : 


By virtue of a warrant, to me direéted, from his majefties 
juftices of this county, thefe are therefore in his majefties 
name to require and charge you, or either of you, that you 
levy and gather within your town and parifh the fumm of 
lilb, xiis. vid. impoted upon your faid town ; as alfo liiij s. 
id. ob. for little Hambleton, for the compofition provifion of 
his majefties moft honourable houtehold for this prefent year, © 
ended the Annunciation of the Blefled Virgin Mary next, and 
that you pay over the faid fums unto John Butler, of Oke- 
ham, gentleman, ator before the firft day of November next, 
who is appointed receiver of the fame. NHereof fail you not, 
as you will anfwer it at your perils. Dated at Manton, this 
firft of 1629. Wo. CHISsELDYNE. 

But that the provifion was fometimes paid in kind, feems 
to appear by the following agreement ° 


Articles of agreement made the firft of February 1635, be- 
tween John Barker, of Hambleton, gentleman, and Richard 
Jacobb, of Wefiminfter, butcher. 

Imprimis, Whereas John Barker is to ferve into the king’s 
majefties houfe two hundred fheep, for the county of Rutland. 
Now Richard Jacobb, in eonfideration of gs5lb. doth cove- 
nant that he will deliver into the king majefties houfe one hun 
dred ferviceable fheep, at or before the 4th of February ; and 
one hundred more at or before the zoth day after Eatter. 

Item, Richard Jacobb will deliver to John Barker, at or 
before the 18th February, a difcharge for the firft hundred 
fheep. And, at or before the 25th of May, a difcharge for 
the laft hundred. 

John Barker doth covenant, that he fhall pay unto Richard 
Jacobb golb. at or before the 23d of April. And Richard 
Jacobb fhall receive the king’s price, viz. for the firft hundred 
6s. upon every f{heep, and for the laft hundred 7s. 

| Warr, 


o> 
be 
qa 
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The Rates of Wages of all Manner of Artificers, La- 
bourers, and Servants, as well by the Day, with 
Meat and Drinke, and without; as alfo by the 
whole Yeare, limited, rated, and appointed, by the Ge- 
nerall Quarter-Seffions of the Peace of our Sovereign 
Lord the King, holden att Vlatwick, in and for the 
County aforefaide, uppon Tuefday next, after the Clofe 
of Eafter, in the Six and Thirtietbe Yare of the Raigne 
of our Soueraigne Lord Charles rhe Second, by the Grace 
of God of England, Scotland, Fraunce, and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith: and by his Maiefty’s 
Fuftices of the Peace there affembled, whofe Hands and 
Seals are hereunto putt, accordinge to the Lawes and 
Statutes of the Realme, in fuch Cafe made and provided, 
having a fpecial Regard and Confideration to the 
Prices at this Time of Victuals and Apparell, and 
all other Circumftances neceffary to be confidered. 
From the Original in the Poffefion of Mr. John Ni- 


chols, Printer. 


By the Day. 
With Meat and Drink. Without. 
7 de Se d. 
Free mafon « . “ 6 th % 
ab A mafter brick mafon “ “ 6 ear ey 
Their fervants and apprentices above the age of 
eighteen “ a 4 o 8 
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By the Day. 
With Meat and Drink, Without. 
d, Se deo 
A mater carpenter, ...... his charge 6 a) 
Their fervants and journeymen above the age 
of eighteen - - 6 ro 
Their fervants and apprentices . 4 o 8 
' A plowright and cartwright “ 6 
A matter bricke layer - - 6 I oO 
A tyler, plaifter, and fhingler, _ 6 I oO 
A matter plaifterer - - - 4. o 8 
Their fervants and apprentices above the age of 
twelve years ~ = 3 o 6 
A mafter thatcher = - 6 I oO 
His fervant - @ 4 eo 8 
Fellers of wood, threfhers, and all other com- 
mon labourers ; the time of harueft ex- 
cepted - : 4 o 8 
The man hay-maker - ~ 4 6/8 
The woman hay-maker - ~ Oras 
Weders of corne - - 2 Oo 4 
Mowers of corne and grafle - 6 Io 
A raker in corn harveft - 3 o 6 
The man reaper ~ . 6 I 0 
The woman reaper - . 4. 0 8 


From the middle of September to the middle of March, 
one penny by the day to be abated of the wages before {peci- 


fied. 
By the whole Year. 


So de 

The bayliffe of hufbandry taking charge, and 
able to difcharge the fame epee at O4.. TOured 
A chiefe hind, the beft plowman and carter 05 15 90 


VoL, Al. Ee A fthepard 
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Gs) 

By the whole Years 
Bee Je a. 
A fhepard performing his charge ° 05 00 oo 
Inferior fervant man - - 02 10 oO 

The woman fervant y* is able to manage a houfe- 
holde = ~ Qiu. 15. 16o 
A fecond woman fervant . - Or | Contam 
- Ol 10 0° 


A dayry-maide, or wafh-maide 

It is obferved by the ftatute made in the fifth yeare of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, Chapter the Fourth, thefe follow-— 
inge rules are enacted (that is to fay) : 

‘* That refufors to ferve for the wages appointed are to be: 
imprifoned. | 
«¢ That all artificers and labourers, being hired by the day 
or week, fhall, betwixt the midel of the months of March 
and September, be, and continue, at their work, att or be- 
fore five of the clocke in the morning, and continue att 
worke, and not depart vntill betwixt feuen and eight of the 
clocke att night, except it be in the times of breakfaft, din- 
ner, or drinkinge ; the which times att the moft fhall not ex- 
ceede above two houres and an halfe in the day, that is to fay, 
att euery drinkinge an halfe hour; for his dinner an hour ;. 
and for his fleepe, when he 1s allowed to fleepe, the which is 
from the midft of May to the midft of Auguft, halfe and 
houre att the mofte; and at every breakfa@ft an halfe houre ; 
and all the faide artificers and labourers, betweeen the midft 
of September and the midft of March, {hall be, and continue 
att their worke from the {pringe of the day in the morninge, 
untill the night of the fame day, except it be in the time 
above appointed for breakfaft and dinner uppon to loofe and 
forfeit on penny for every hour’s abfence ; to be deduéted and 


dealted out of his wages that fhall foo offend. 
“¢ That 
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“* That euery perfon giuinge aboue the wages appointed, 
fhall fuffer ten days imprifonment, and forfeit fiue pounds. 

‘“« That every perfon takinge aboue the wages appointed, 
fhall fuffer on and twenty days imprifonment. 

“<That every retainer, promife, gift, .and payment: of 
wages contrary to the ftatutes, is vtterly voide, and of none 


effect. 


SIGNED, 
Joun Morpaunt, EDWARD HINTON, 
CHARLES HELT, - Bazit FIELDINGE, 
JoHnN CLopTron ~~. CuARLES HowsHaM, 
REGINALD HorsTeR, ##‘THomMaAsS CLARKE, 


Be 2 AX Conte 


[24238] 


XX. Communicated by T. W. Wrighte, M. 4. Secretary. 
From the Papers bequeathed to the Society of Antiqua- 
vies of London. By the /ate John Thorpe, E/y. 
M. A. and FLS. A. 


Read Nov. 18, 22, 29, and Dec. 6, 1792. 


[a] A briefe difcourfe declaringe how 
honorable and profitable to youre moft 
excellét maieftie, and howe neceffary 
and comodioufe for your realme, the 
making of Douer Haven fhalbe, 
and in what forte, w' 
leafte charge in 
greatefte per- 
fection, the 
fame maye be accom- 
plythed. 


HERE is not one thinge, mofte renowned foueraigne,. 
of greater neceflitie (to maynteyne the honor and fafetie 
of this your ma’ realme), then by all convenient means to en-. 


{a} This ‘ briefe difcourfe,” addrefled to her moft excellent majefty queen Eli- 
zabeth, was written, probably about the year 1582, by that moft excellent mathe- 
matician of his time, and fkilful engineer, ‘¢ Thomas Digges, Efquire, fonne and 
‘* heyre of Leonard Digges, of Wotton, in the county of Kent, Efquire, and of 
«¢ Bridget his wife, daughter to Thomas Wilford, Efquire, which Thomas de- 
‘* ceafedthe 24th day of Auguft, Ann. Dom.1595.”’ Stowe’s Survey of Lon- 
don, ed. 1720, B. iii. vol. I. p. 71,72. For a more particular account of the 
life of this eminent perfon, fee Wood’s Athen. and the Biograph. Britannica, 


creafe 
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creafe Navigation, Shipping and Maryners. Thefe beynge a 
{trength in tyme of warre, and in tyme of peace, members 
mofte profitable and cofiiodious. But thefe can nether be had, 
increafed, nor maynteyned, if firft {ure harboroughes be not 
provided as fafe Receptacles to receiue and garde them from 
ftormes, enemyes, &c. 

This hath moved that induftryous nation of the lowe Con- 
tries in Holland, Zealand, and Flaunders [4],where, by reafon 
of there fandy coaft, thoughe God hadd fearcely in anye place 
allowed them eny good havens naturall, yet feynge the necef- 
fitie and cofiioditie of harboroughes have, without regard of 
eny charges or travell, with infinite expences, made many 
havens artificiall, even in fuche places as nature allmofte de- 
nied them all hope of helpe. Whereby wee fee they have 
drawne fuche entercorfe and trafique both of forreyn nations 
for marchundize, and allfo by there induftrye for fysfhinge, 
that in fewe years, even allmofte in our adge, thay have byn 
able to build a nomber of mofte fumptuoufe, riche, and 
bewtyfull citties, furnyfhed there coaftes with great noiber 
of Shippes and Maryners, and were become the mofte popu- . 
loufe and ritche natyon that the foon did fhine upon. And 
not only the feacoafte, butt allfoe the inlandes-and contreys,. 
by quicke vente of there coffodities, doe participate of the 
fame benefite and felicitie. And fuche there charges on 
havens and harboroughes beftowed, doe yeeld them the 
fruyte of ritches, welth, and comoditie, mofte plentifuliye 
thoughout ther hole domynions. But contrarywyfe with us 
this lafte parlyament, .lamentable relation hath byn made of 


[4] “ When Queen Elizabeth fent fome of her forces to the affiftance of the | 
 oppreffed inhabitants of the Netherlands, Mr. Digges was appointed Mufter- 
‘. mafter-general of them, whereby he had an opportunity of becoraing perfectly” 
 fkilled in military affairs, &c.” Biograph. Brit. 

the 
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the greate decaye of maryners and fisfhermen, to the nomb 
of manye hundred failes upon our coaftes of England, even in 
this adge, and within memorie. And allio of the prefente 
poverty, and defolate habitacon of manye fruntier townes. 

Wherby y' plainely appearith, that as y:.exceflive expences 
of the Lowe Countreis beftowed in havens, hathe not ym- 
pouerifhed, but cleane contrary greatly enriched them with 
incomperable wealth and treafure, with nomber of riche, 
faire, and populous townes. Soe our fparinge myndes, or 
rather gready gettinge, gayninge, and encroching land from 
your mate havens, and navigable chanells hath “artery de- 
{troyed and fpoiled manye good havens by nature lefte us: and. 
thereby wrought very beggery, myfery and defolation in 
thefe your Bete townes. 

And yf wee fearche the very caufe of y° florifhing eftate of 
London, which allmofte alone in quantitye, people, and 
wealth in this adge and Realme, ys fo encreafed: And con- 
trarywyfe of y° poutty or rather beggerye and decaye of 
Wynchelfey, Rye, Roomney, Hide, Douer, and manye other 
pore townes, wee fhall fynde the decaye of thofe havens, and 
preferuacon of the Temes, the onlye or chieffe occafyon. 

Hereby fufficiently appearith how incomperable juells ha- 
vens and fure harboroughes are, for the gayninge, maynteyn- 
inge, and encreafinge people, wealthe, and cofiodity in anyé 
Realme. And noe leffe ftrengthe and fecuritie doe they bringe 
in tyme of warre, as well by the multitude of maryners (a 
mofte feruyceable people) and fhippinge which they breede, 
as allfo by inhabitacén of the Fruntyers. 

But in the whole circuyte of this youre ma* famoufe Iande, 
there is not enye one, ether in refpecte of fecuritie and defence, 
or of trafique and entercourfe more conveniente, needefull, or 
rather of neceflitie to be regarded then this of Douer, f{cituate 

upon 
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upon a Promontorye, nexte fruntinge a puyflante forreyn 
kinge, and in the verye {traighte pafladge and entercourfe of 
allmofte all the Shippinge of Chriftendom. | 
And yf that our renowmed kinge, your ma* father, of fa- 
mous memorye Henrye 8th, in his tyme founde howe necef- 
fary yt was to make a haven at Douer, (when Sandwich, Rye, 
Camber, and others were good havens, and Calleis allfoe then 
in his poffeffyon) and yet {pared not to beftowe of his owne. 
treafure fo great a maffe in buildinge of that Peere[c], which 
then feemed a probable meane to performe the fame, howe. 
‘muche more is the fame nowe needefull or rather of necefii-.. 
tie, thofe good havens being extreemely decaied and noe 
fafe harborough lefte in all the coafte allmofte betwene 
Portefmouth and Yermowthe ; feynge the fame allfo may be. 
performed without expence of your ma" pryvate treafure ; 
The prefente guyfte of the parlyamt confidered, and there 
ready willes fo plainely difcouered to. fupply whatfoeuer 
charge fhalbe needefull: whenfocuer by your gratioufe provi- 
dence thay fhall fee the Realme armed with fuche a fhield, and 


endowed with fo greate a juell. 


The Commodities that therby bothe to your 
maiefiie and Realme fhall enfue. . 


Fyrite. a place of refuge and favegard to all marchantes 
your ma’ Subiectes pelts ate London, and all other 
the Eaft and N. Eafte partes. of England, to Fraunce, 
Spayne, Barbery, Levante, the flandes or other parts South 


or Wefte of the world; for wante of harboroughe at Douer, 
either goinge furth, or returninge, fhalbe enforced to ride yt 


*‘ Tc] King Henry VIII.expended 65c0o0l. upon a pier to reftore the haven, but 
in vain.” Hiftorical Defcription of a fecond antient Picture in Windfor Caitle, 
by John Topham Efq. F.R. S. F.S.A, Lambarde’s Perambulationo Kent, p. 
Camden’s Britannia, ed, 1789. vol. I. p. 120, Harris’s Hilt, Keni, p.103. 
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out in open Rodes to the" greate perrill ; or in tyme of warres 
for want of fuche fucco’ to throwe themfelves on the.contrary 
coa{te into the armes of there enemyes. 

For all other ftrangers your ma" friends that paflethe Seas 
from Hamborough, Danfke, Lubicke, Emden, Scotland, Den- 
marke, or anye partes of the Lowe Contries to eny partes of 
the world South -and S. Wefte, whereof there. are dailie 
greate nombers, or of Spayne, Portugall, Fraunce, or Italy, 
bounde Northwarde, ether to London, or to enye of thefe 
Northren provinces, bothe pafling and repaflinge they muft 
of neceffitye touch as it were upon this Promontorye, and 
upon enye chandge of wynde, or feare of enemy for a fure re- 
fuge, will mofte willinglye and thankefully ymbrace fo {weete 
au fafe a Centuarye. 

Noe Promontorye, towne or haven of Chriftendom ys fo 
placed by nature and fcituacon, bothe to gratyfie freindes, and 
annoye Enemyes, as this your ma towne of Dover. 

Noe place or towne of Chriftendom foe fetled to receave 
and deliver intelligens for all fires and actions in Europe from 
tyme to tyme. 

Noe towne of all the Lowe Contreis, (allthough by there 
induftrie they have manye excefliue populoufe, faire and riche) 
by natuse fo fetled ether to allure entercourfe by fea, or to 
trayne inhabitants by lande, to make it great, fayre, riche, 
and populoufe. 

For alluringe entercourfe by fea there is fufficient fayd all- 
readye. _ me 

By lande yt hath a better ayre and water, twoe chief ele- 
ments, thon all the ritch townes in Holland and Zealande. 

For fier, the contrey rounde about farr better woodded. 
then thers, and the whole fheere wherin yt ftandeth, and 
round about y¢ very Town it {elf fo well forted for errable and 


pafture 
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pafture of all fortes, for marfhe and medowe fo well furnithed 
as harte of man caot with or defier yt better. 

A Quarrie of ftoane at hand, fufficiente to build both towne | 
and haven, in mofte fufficient, large, and bewtyfull maner: 
There wanteth nothing by lande, fea, or ayer, yt can be 
wifhed. And if thofe induftrious people of the Lowe Con- 
treis had, in all the’ provinces, futche a Seate, with like cofiio- 
dities, theye would make it a Spectacle to the whole world, 
without refpecte of charges whatfoeuer. 

There wanteth nothinge but an Harboronghe, which made, 
all other partes of peoplinge, wealth and ftrengthe,will followe 
of itfelf, 

There wilbe fhortly after fuch encreafe of Nauigation, as 
wee fhalbe able to take for our owne hearrings yeerly, thofe 
millions which y: Flefiyngs by. our flouth, have for manye 

yeares wholye converted to themfelves, as appearith by Gur- 
. ciardyne, that fifhinge onlye beinge none of the leafte foun- 
dations of all there prowde townes. 

A merveloufe nomber of our poore people, beth by thes 
woorkes, till the haven bee made, and afterwards by the fhip- 
pinge, fyfhinge &c. wilbeymployed, who nowe for wante of 
worke are whipped, marked, and hanged. . 

The quicke utterance of coniodities, which allwayes folow- 
eth by encreafe of entercourfe, will caufe all the coafte and 
fheere to bee notably manured, and peopled, not withe pocre © 
idle, but withe paynefull induftryous rich plonns: a greate 
ornamente and coffioditie in peace, and fure defence in warre, 
the fame beinge the fruntier nearefte coafte. 

The encreafe of navigation, fifhinge, and trafique, that 
heereby will growe, and the great wealth and coffioditic hereof 
aryfinge, will not be conteyned within one {heere alone, but 
powred furth into all partes of this Realme, to the greate 
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reliefe of the poore, and contentacon of all degrees, encrea- 
fing of artes and occupatons; a pattern whereof wee may 
behould even in our nexte neighbours the Lowe Contreys, not 
fained in ymagination, but actuallye by them put in exequu- 
tion: And greate fhame it were for us to difpaire attayninge 
that which wee fee others, our neighbours, have atchieued 
before us. 

As the whole Realme ingenerall, foe youre maiefty allfoe in 
refpeéte of youre perticuler revenues fhall reape greate profyte 
by encreafe of fubfedies, which allwayes will growe greater, 
together with the wealth of the lande, befides the increafe of 
cuftomes, and futch other revenues as thalbe made of the foile 
there gayned from the feas. ; 

The fheere of Kent beinge within fewe yeres growen merve- 
loufe induftryous in tillinge and manuringe there groundes, 
when they thall fee fo convenient a Porte to vent there fuper- 
fluous cofiiodities, will not only encreafe in wealth and people, 
but allfo yeld unto your ma" coffers for tranfportacon of there 
exceffe in wheate, barly, and beere, greate encreafe of re- 
venues: and all other fheers taking example by them, will 
likewyfe growe in labour, induftry, wealth, and people. 

There can noe pitche, tarre, maftes, cables, or other 
tackle for fhippinge, pafle from Danfke, Denmarke, or 
other Northern partes to Fraunce, Spayne, or Italie, but 
your ma havinge a ftronge hande of fhippinge at Dover, 
maye command, for money, the choice thereof before enye 
kinge in Chriftendom, in tyme of peace, and in tyme of warre 
therby allfo difable enemies, and contente freinds ; befides 
y° infinite cofioditie that may happely growe, both to the 
whole Realme in generall, and to your maiefties coffers allfoe, 
by a Staple, that in tyme,with good pollecye, may bee ereéted 
there, to ferve both Southe and North contries wt there mu- 
tuall cofiiodities. 


In 
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In tyme of warres howe dangeroufe attemptes maye be 
made with {male frigotts by fyer, or otherwife, to endanger 
your maiefties Nauye, where nowe yt lieth with hope fuf- 
ficiente to e{cape and returne againe before enye fhippinge can 
be made out of the Teines to refkue or revendge, the experteft 
fouldiers and feamen be{te knowe (¢). But this harborough 
beinge made and furnyfhed wt good thippinge, as allwayes yt 
wilbe, noe futch attempts will ever be made: the enemye 
beinge affured, howfoever the wynd blowe, upon enye alarme 
ether from London or Dover to be furpryzed, and noe hope 
left to efcape. 

Your ma” havinge fhippinge at Douer, may allfoe upon 
all fodaines with leffe charge fett furth to fkowre the fea of 
pyrates, wherby your navy of marchants will merveloufly 
encreafe and florifh, both to the greate ftrength and wealth 
of the Realme, and to the great encreafe of your ma* cuf- 
tomes. 

In like forte our fifhinge navies may be maynteyned and 
protected, as well from pillferinge pyrates, as other violence 
of ftrangers, and therby reape the benefite of your feas, 
whereby our ftrength by fea will merveloufly encreafe, and 
great nombers of poore people ymployed, as well on land, in 
knitting nettes, making and mendinge both fhipps and tackle, 
as allfoe in gettinge of fythe, a foode greatlye to releeue the 


(d) Thomas Digges is faid to have written ‘“‘ England’s Defence : a Treatife 
“© concerning Invafion ; or a Brief Difcourfe of what orders were beft for re- 
“ pulfing of foreign Enemies, if at any Time they fhould invade us by Sea, in 
« Kent, or elfewhere,” in 1599, (there muft be a miftake in this date, as he 
died in 1595, it was written probably in 1590) : but not publithed till 1686, 
London, fol. in five fheets. There was a traét of the fame nature publithed at 
the end of his Stratioticos, edit. 1590, intituled, ‘‘ A Briefe Difcourfe what 
“© Orders were bet for repulfing of foraine Forces, if at any Time they fhould 
“ invade us by Sea, in Kent, or elfewhere.” It contains only five leaves in 
4to.—Biograph, Brit. ; 
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pouertie of the Realme, and exceffiuely to encreafe your 
ma* revenues, by cuftomes of futch comiodities as fhall abun- 
dantly bee broughte in for exchange of thofe our fyfhe. 

The fithinge navies beinge by this meanes bothe protected 
and greatly encreafed: all !awes for poonyfhment and taxes 
for releeving idle and pore people will then ceafe, for there 
fhallbe noe perfon for age or ficknes allmofte fo ympotent, 
- but fhall fynde heereby fome trade wherby to get ther 
Lyvinge, as by example of the Lowe Contreis wee may plaine- 
lye behoulde. 

What greater honor to your ma'y then like as yo" are (in 
righte of inheritance), Ladye of the narrow feas, foe to bee 
able in deede to maintayne yt feyniorye, and to put the famé 
in exequution at all tymes, as farre furthe as your highnes 
fhall fynde convenient. 4 

What greater honor to your maieftie then to bee the 
founder of fo notable a Monumente, lyinge in the eie of all- 
mofte all the fhippinge of Europe. A thinge your ma* fa- 
ther afpired at wt expence of foe greate a mafle of his owne 
treafure. | ; 

What greater honor then to be able in tyme of peace and 
warre to protecte freinds, and offend enemyes more then 
enye other Prynce of Europe. 

Seinge then it hath pleafed God to leave unto y* Realme 
futch a fcituation for a porte towne, as all Chriftendom hathe 
not the like, and endowed the fame withe all cofiodities by 
Land and Sea, that can be wyfhed to make the harboroughe, 
allure entercourfe, and mayntayne inhabitants. And that 
the fame once performed (in all probable difcourfe of reafon) 
fhall bringe futch heapes of cofiodities, not only for increafe 
of your maieftis particular revenues, but allfo of wellfare 
and riches to the whole Realme in generall. The fame alfo 
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beinge a thinge fo needfull, or rather of neceffitie, afwell for 
fuccoringe and proteéting friends as annoyinge and offend- 
ing enemyes, both in warre and peace. And that it hath 
pleafed God in his providence to referue the fame as an orna- 
ment of yo'tyme, to be nowe performed by your maicettie, 
and leaft as a mofte honorable Monument of your happy 
raigne to all pofteritie. 

Mee thinkes, there remayneth no other deliberacon in this 
cafe, but howe moft fufficiently and with greateft perfection 
poffible, moft fpeedelye the fame may bee accomplithed. 

And in difcharge of fome parte of my bounden duety to 
y® advancement of your maieftys fervice, having not only 
heard, by examynacon of the auncient and moft fkilfull ma- 
ryners and inhabitants of Dover, the true eftate of all alter- 
ations that have happened there thefe forty yeres ; but allfo 
my felf feene and founded all the chanells, fhelues, and 
rodes there, and fett them down exactly in platte, having 
allfo conferred the fondry opynions both of ftrangers, and 
allfo of our owne nation, forsthe repayringe or newe makinge 
a perfitt haven there, and comparing the fame w' that my/elf 
haue feene put in execucon in fondry places of the Lowe Con- 
treis, for making havens artyficiall, I haue in the end refolued 
vpon one form of platte, which of all other, (afwell for the 
vie and comiodytie when yt is finifhed, as for the pofiibilitie, 
or rather facilitie in makinge, for the probabilitye or rather 
affured certaintye of contynuance, for avoydinge greate wait 
of timber, and favinge a greate mafle of treaiure,) I finde and 
judge of mofte perfeccén. And albeyt the Flemyihe platte, in 
former conference of comanyfioners, was adiudged of all 
other then offred the mofte probable (e ): yet vpon due confi- 

deration 

«¢ (e) See the petition of the mayor, jurates, and commonalty of Dover, prefented 


~to the Lords ot the Council, fiating the importance of the harbour of Dover,” 
&c, 
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deration this platt, I prefume, wil! appeare in all refpeéts more 
cofiodioufe, more facible, more affured to contynue: farre 
leffe coaft in maintenance, and at leafte flue thoufand poundes 
leffe charge in makinge, as by thes articles of explanation 
and charge enfuynge more evidentlye maye appeare. The 
which I humbly prefente to yo' maieftys gratioufe confideracon, 
asa matter of greate moment, both in peace and warre, for 
your highnes feruyce, for the greate comfort of all the Navie 
of yo! Realme, anda Monumente mofte honorable, and none 
of the leafte to all pofteritie of your ma‘ mofte profperouf, 
gratiouf, and happye raigne. 


The Commodities of the Englifh Platte, prefented by Thomas 
Digges, compared withe the Flemmysbe. 


Inprimis, it is not haulf the charge of the Flemyfh platte, 
by reafon of the chargeable foundacons allredy laied by K. 
Henrie the 8'* w* are ymployed to ferue this platte (f ). 

Befides the invention of a newe Baye, to bee made of beach, 
oaze, and chaulke, wherby infinite wafte of tymber, and 
endleffe charge of reparations ys allfoe avoyded. 

II. Itis more probable and affured afwell in refpeéte of 
the backwater, which is farr greater, as of the fcituaéon of 
the Sluce, which is farre nearer to the haven mouthe, befides a 
waulle to guyde y* water w+ in the Flemyfhe ys omytted. 

Ill. It is more coffiodyoufe, as well in refpeéte of the vfe of 
that goodlye greate baye before the towne and caftle, w% 


&c. &c. preferved by Mr. Topham, in his ‘* Hiftorical Defcription of a Second 
“© Pigture at Windfor Caftle,” p. 14. 

(f) See * Plat of the Town and Harbour of Dover, temp. Queen Elizabeth,’’ 
publithed with ‘A Defcription ofan Antient Pitture in Wind{for Caftle,” &ce 
by John Topham, Efq. F. R.S. F. S.A. 
in 
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in the Flemmyfhe platte is quyte lofte, as of the fludgates, 
wherby veffells may paffe to the very towne, and fhippes ride 
in water contynually, that by the Flemmythe everye tyde lye 
on bare grounde. 

IV. Itis more anurank and leffe perriloufe, in refpecte of 
convenient acceffe for fhipping at all tymes to refte in 
fafetye fludd and ebbe, w™ in, the Flemmythe platte is farre 
otherwife. 

V. The harboroughe lefle perryloufe to enter, and much 
fafer within then the Flemmyfhe, as bythe platte conferred 
wilbe manyfefte. 

VI. The charge of maintenance this worke when it is 
finifhed, not the quarter of the Flemiyfhe platte. 

VII. Noe futch wafte of tymber as in the Flemyfh platt, a 
thinge efpecially to bee regarded. 

VIII. There wilbee foe mutch lande at the peere gayned 
from the fea, to buylde vpon, as together with that w 
your m' allready hathe, will yelde for twentie one yeares, 
or three lyves, to be leafed, an hundreth pounde rente a yeare, 
and after will be to the crowne for euer warth a thoufand 
markes by the yeare at leafte : befides all futche revenues as 
in tyme to come may be made of the longe Baye, and wafte 
under the caftle. 

IX. The revenues of the head money and haulf paflage, 
with haulf the rents aforefaid, will well fuffice to mayntayne 
thefe workes : fo that the other moitie will growe clerely to 
the crowne for euer, befides a merveloufe increafe of cuf- 
tome, &c. 

X. The fucceffe of this platte not prooued by coniecture, 
but by evidente reafons grounded vpon plaine experyence 


there allreadie wrought for thirtie yeares and more. 
XI. The 
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XI. The haven, in full perfeccon made, cleared, and 
ftronglye fortyfied, all with one charge, and ye whole. not 
to coite fo mutche by fiue thovfande poundes, as the Flem- 
mythe platte of a drye harboroughe onlye. 

The verity of all thes articles {hall evidently appeare by 
conference of the explanaton of the platte enluynge : with 
the articles of the trewe eftate of Douer haven, and all altera- 
tions happened fynce the buyldinge and decay of the peere, 
fubfcribed by the handes of the mofte auncient, fenfible, and 
fkillfull jurates, mafters, and maryners of Dover, whiche f 
have allfo adioyned becaufe they may ferue 

as a tefte to trye y° value of enye 
plattes offered, and to difcerne 
probable and feazible, 
from vaine fryvo- 
loufe and 
phantafticall. 


Articles explayning the Englifo Platt of Dover Haven prefented 
/ by Thomas Digges. 


Inprimis, there is converted to the ufe of this platt, fo 
greate a parte of the peere, and other foundatons laid by 
your ma" father kinge Henrye 8th, as would cofte at leafte 
twentie thoufand pounds yf thay were nowe to be newe 
made. 

The Northern waull that leadeth from the Sluce to the 
haven mowthe, and all other workes in this platte of {tone 
or tymber that are to bee newe made, are fetled upon firme 
foundacons of rock, and to be wrought vnder the proteétion 
of y° peere allreadye buylt, whereby thay are fhrowed from 
the radge of the fea, and therby to be framed more eafely 
and affuredly, and w' farre lefle chardge. 

3 . Likewyfe 
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_ Likewyfe on the other fide, yt is proteéted from the force 
of the feas wt greate fhelues and banks of beache, w«* 
with groins of {male charges may be encreafed or mynyfhed 
as occafyon fhalbe offered. 

The longe waull from the haven mowth dowaids the 
towne, hath allready, by nature, a foundaton made of 15 
foote highe of beache, with oaze, fo incorporate that it’ re- 
tayneth water of ytfelf. 

By this pracedent allreadye offered by nature, wee meane 
to raize a bay 8 or 10 foote higher of the like fubftance: 
whervnto arte fhall adioyne futche foorme and matter as 
mufte of neceffity caufe mutch greater perfecton, and 
therby abundantly fuffice to ferue the purpofe itis ordayned 
for. ae 

And becaufe experience teachith, that chaulke with oaz 
doth fingularly bynde, and greate clyffes and mountaynes of 
chaulke therto adioynynge: This Baye fhalbe made of thofe 
three fubftances, chaulke, beache, and oaze, which, without 
charg, God hath there provided and layd in redynefle, which 
fkillfully cowched and interlaced, as by y* Modells for that 
purpofe more perticulerly maye appeare, cannot but make a 
Bay farre more fure, and tenfold leffe charge then futche as 
in the Fleitiyfhe platte ys required. 

And to the Seawarde this Baye fhall allway be defended 
and garded with amaflye banke of beache, w by the North- 
ren jawe of the haven mouth will allway bee maynteyned, 
and may with groynes of fmale charge at pleafure be en-' 
creafed in what place wee lyfte. 

And wheras the exceflive wafte of pile and plank in the 
Flemyfhe platte, to performe fo hudge a worke of 5 furlonge 
in length, wold be futche as yt is doubtfull whether the 
whole Realme be able to fpare tymber to fupplye, yt is noe 

Vou. XI. Ge leffe 
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leffe doubtfull allfo after they fhall paffle y* rocky foile, 
whether they fhall euer with any pyling reach fo deepe as to 
make a fure foundation to fettle there waulle vpon. 

But in this worke the foundatén is allreadye fetled an 
rayzed 15 or 16 foote in heighte, within 6 or 7 foote of full 
fea, and the fame allreadye by experience found fo firme, as 
yt retayneth water that ftandeth 12 or 14 foote in heighte 
aboue the lowe water marke. And therfore no doubt at all 
by arte to fupply the fmale worke remayninge to be fy- 
nifhed. 

Heereby fhall be avoyded the exceflive wafte of tymber, 
wt wold be not only burdenoufe and odyouf to the whole 
Realme, but allfo mofte iniuryoufe to your ma Navie; and 
allfo to,y* whole Navie of your ma‘ Subiects : a matter mofte 
ef{pecially to bee refpected. 

The mole without is allreadye ragfed by yo' mat father, 
with rockes 3 fadome in heighte, ther is noe more to doe, 
but by the fame arte of tunbotes to raife the worke 2 or 
3 fadome higher. For performance wherof the rockes 
allready fonken, w** may be wayed up and remoued from 
betweene the haven and the newe Mole, will allmoft fuffice 
without farder feeking for them. 

The Sowtherne Juttye or bullwarke will allwaye retayne fo 
greate a quantitie of beache betweene the fea and the peere, 
as the howfes there built, and to bee built, will neuer be in 
eny danger, as by evident experience thefe 40 yeares, yt is 
moit manyfeft by fuccefle of groynes allredy made. , 

Allfo after thofe 30 rodd of the Peere betwene that jut- 
tye and the Mole fhalbe cleared, the fea having his free courfe 
of ebbe and fludd through the fame, cannet by eny meanes 
permitt any fhelves or banckes of beach or fande, to lye before 
the haven mowthe, for by evident experyence thefe 30 
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yeares, and more yt hath byn approued, that no fhelues of 
beache have euer growne or remayned longer then they have 
byn fhrowded and proteéted by the peere. Soe that the only 
doubte is of fuch beache as may repofe it felf vnder the Sow- 
therne jawe of the haven mowth, which, by the force of the 
Matter Sluce, fhall allway be fcowred and remooued. 

This mafter-Sluce, as in the platt may befte bee conceaued, 
is placed dire@tly againfte the haven mowth, not 20 rodd 
diftante from y* only place of perrill to bee clenfed, the back- 
water farre greater then that of the Flemmythe platt, his 
courte firfte ftraightned betweene the jutties to geeue him force, 
and then, by a waull directlye guyded and ayded to worke his 
befte effecte, and fo farre more probable, and affured in all 
refpects then the Flemmytfhe, to clenfe the haven mowthe, 
wherof there is none that euer fawe the workinge of the Sluces 
in the Lowe Countreis, or in Newhaven in France, that can 
make enye doubte. 

True itis the abundance of beache is futche that is carried 
with the fludd, as by noe groynes it is poflible to be flayed, 
and therfore no contending by force with an enemye fo 
puyfiante, but wyfely to geeue him place, and free paffadge is 
the only way and then by a ftronge backwater to purge and 
clenfe futche dregges as he fhall leave behinde him to annoy 
the haven mowth. Thus will the fludd carry him Eaftward, 
farder and farder towards Sandwiche, w% hereafter will 
reftin more perrill of this beache, then ever Dover fhall, and 
mufte, in tyme to come, be conftrayned by like arte to ayde 
them felves againfte yt. | 

This is plainely approved by the hudge groynes and black 
bulwarke buylt by your ma‘ father to ftay the beache, 
which, neuertheles, after yt had filled all thofe workes, came 
about the hed of the peere, howe farre foeuer yt was built, and 
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vnder y: lee and fhadowe therof, banked it felf into greate 
fhelues, which fhelues and bankes of beach never contynued 
longer then the peere defended them: for fo fone as the 
North-eaft end of the peere decayed, the fea prefently re- 
moved thofe banks of beache, and as the peere decayed more, 
foe were thofe bankes of beach, allwayes more worne away, 
and neuer refted farder furth into the fea then they were pro- 
tected by the Peere. And at this daye, there is nether bankes » 
of beache nor fande, that lyeth higher or farder out then yt is 
protected by the rockes or buyldings of the peere. As by 
the articles of the true eftate of the haven, acknowledged by 
generall confent of the auncient fkillfull mafters, &c. more 
plainly may appeare. 

A fludgate, or locke, ehéteo is allfo made in the bight ad- 
ioyninge to the mafter-fluce, as in the platt is befte Nerbecne de 
the whiche fhall ferue not only to lett in and out all futch vef- - 
fells as may paffe with marchandize even up to the towne, but 
allfo to penne vp the backwaters to futch height, that fhippes 
may fafely ride a flote, fludde and ebbe within. 

Thefe kinde of lockes, or fludgates, are vfually in many 
places of the Lowe Contreis, and fhall haue in this place, 
therto affigned, a firme foundacon of chaulkie rocke to fettle 
vpon. The proportion of the fludgates and capeftainds to 
wynde them open, and fafte, fhall in Modell bee allfoe fett 
downe. 

The Ryver, as by the platte may befte bee conceaued, ys 
turned from his old courfe, at the ftone bridg by a double 
fluce, tolet him runne ether towards the caftle, or towards 
Paradize, as occafyon fhalbe offered: towards Paradice, yt 
is conveied all alonge the ftreete vnder the Clyffe, not only to 
ferue all the inhabitants w' freifhe water, but allfo by the fe- 


cond double fluce, called Paradize-fluce, to clenfe and fcowre 
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at all tymes, both partes of the olde haven, named Paradize ; 
and allfo the chanell of the newer haven, even downe to the 
mowthe, and will reafonably fuffice of it felf, to clenfe the 
mowthe, and kepe-yt open, excepte by fome radge of Eaftern 
wynds, the beache growe fodainly to a greate banke. Upon 
enye futche occafion fhall the Mafter-fluce bee opened, whofe 
violence willbe futch afwell in refpe& of the greate waighte of 
the backwater, as of the depthe of his faull, and of his force, 
enclofed and guyded to the place, and chiefly by reafon of 
the neereneffe therunto, that it will teare vp and open the 
pafladge, though it were clene clofed vp. And foe, no 
doubt at all of a perpetuall good harboroughe for ever. 

The foorme of the mafter-fluce, and double fluces, fhall 
allfoe, in modell particularly be defcribed. 

The lafte and left fluce of all, is that w* refteth in the 
North-eaft wall of the backwater nexte the caftle, which 
may bee ethera fluce, or litle locke, to penne vp the water, 
and lett boates paffe to and froe: the vie therof is not only 
to receaue water fufficient to ,devide the encreafed beach, or 
bafe towne, from Douer itfelf, thereby to preferue the chief 
towne from eny danger of fodaine incurfyons, but allfo to lett 
goe at lowe water, to fcowre and make a good chanell all- 
way for fhippes to come up to y* towne. 

The foile woonne and gayned from the fea, wherto your 
ma'y iuftly is and fhalbe entituled, may be forted into 200 
ground platts at the left, for dwellinge howfes, befides con- 
veniente roomes left for ftreetes, market place, churche, &c. 
as in the platte isexprefled, and euery of thofe howfe plattes, 
one with another, of {uche receyte as, beinge builte, will yelde 
at left 20 nobles rente yerely a peece, yf thay were in a towne 
of farre leffe entercourfe then this is fure tobee. And to haue 
a leafe for three lyves, of fo mutch foyle for a howle platt, in 
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a place of fuche trade to build vpon, thay cannot wante te- 
nants at xs. rente a yeare, to buyld on there owne charges, 
which prefently wold yelde your ma” rool. a yeare, and 1000 
markes yearly at leaft, after expiracén of thofe leafes to the 
crowne for euer. Befides all the newe baye, and that lande 
that yerelye will encreafe more, vnder and beyonde the Cattle, 
able to fcituate.a newe towne vpon. The fame likewyfe to 
yeld you ma“ and fucceflors a rent by: futch as fhalbe per- 
smitted to dwell thereon. 

After this Haven and Mole ys brought to perfeccén, there 
isnoe doubte but the entercorfe of all nations will be fo 
greate as your ma‘ fhall haue tenaunts ynowe to inhabite and 
builde both the newe bay, and allfo that wafte vnder the 
caftle, which beinge forted out into convenient ftreetes, will 
fhortly growe to bee a proper bafe towne, and yelde a greate 
revenue to the crowne for euer. 

Nowe, that by apparante demonftration (not grounded 
vpon phantafie or conieéture, but approued by experyence 
and fuccefle for 30 or 40 yeares), I hope it is evidente that 
thefe workes beinge performed, the haven and rode will be 
fafe, fure, and comodyoufe for all fhippinge that fhall paffe 
this frete or promontorie to repaire unto, wherof the nomber 
wilbe fo greate, and entercourfe fo notable, as yt cannot but 
excefliuely enriche and encreafe the inhabitants, yt wilbe 
allfo neceflary to confider howe the fame may bee fortyfied, 
and made of ftrength fufficient to withftand enye fodaine at- 
tempte or incurfyon of the enemye. Wherein, if this foorme of 
Platte deferue enye commendaéon in refpeéte of the haven 
makinge ; it is cheefly in this, that with one and the fame 
charge the haven is both made and ftrongely fortyfied, and 
every juttye, towre, and baye, dothe ferue to a double office, 
both to refifte y* violence of the fea, preferue the haven, and 
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allfo to repell the forreyn enemye, as forcebly as if the 
workes had byn made to y‘ only purpofe, as by the platte and 
articles enfuynge more playnely fhall appeare. 


Of the Fortification. 


THIS baye, or haven of Dover, is on ether fide, as well 
beyond the caftle North-eaft ward, as beneth the greene bull- 
warke South-weftwarde, envyroned with foe hudge, fteepe, 
and highe cliffes, as ther is no poflibilitye for the enemye to 
lande, but ether on the beache again{t the peere, or towne, 
or ells to enter the harborough it felf. For landinge againft the 
peere, that Southern juttie made to mayntayne the beache, 
doth allfo very aptely fupply the office of a platfoorme, or 
bullwarke, not only with ordynance to beate into the fea, and 
all the enterance betwene the mole and yt, but allfo to flanke 
Weftward all the beache and landinge places there, as con- 
veniently as yfit had byn of purpofe made tonoe other vde. 

Likewyfe the Northerne jawe of the haven mowthe beinge 
chefely made to encreafe abacke of beache alonge the newe 
bay or banke, ferueth not leffe fitly for a platforme, to fcowre 
all that beach along downe towards the caftle foote, where yt 
is againe anfwered with the other platfoorme allreadye reft- 
inge at the foote of the clyffe. 

And for the haven mowthe it felf,- befides the plattfoormes. 
on the jutties without, there is allfoe within the haven ad- 
ioyninge to the fluce, a platt foorme planted with ordynance, 
dire&tlye beatinge the enterance, in futche forte as yt is vt- 
terly ympoflible for enye veffell to enter there, yt may not bee 
bowged by enye one of thofe three defences ; and yet is there: 
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allfo the ftone towre, which not only ferueth for the fluce 
howfe, but allfo to command thofe plattformes and defend 
the mafter-fluce, and befides all thes defences, there is allfo all 
the ordynance from the caftle on the one fide, and greene 
bullwarke on y* other, to croffebeate clene ouer all the baye. 

The newe buildinge allfoe by the peere, beinge forted, as 
in the platt is defcribed, befides convenient ftreetes for acceffe 
to all the howfes, there is a place of aflembly lefte large 
ynowghe to putt 1000 fouldiers in battaill, with convenient 
paffadges to marche towards the curteyns, on the fea, with 
ftreetes of capacitie fufficient to receaue fouldiers for defence 
of thofe curteynes, fo that there is nether Antwerpe, Flufsh- 
ing, nor eny of all there townes in the Lowe Contreis that 
are reputed ftrongeft, that towards the fea is more forcebly 
fortified then this fhalbee. 

Towards the mayne, yt cannot be denyed, but yt is euery 
way commanded of the hills and cliffes, and therfore, what 
wealth and pride foeuer y* towne fhall growe vnto, yt fhall 
neuer be able to ftande alone, but allwayes at devocén of the 
foueraigne; nether can the forreyne enemy, if by eny treafon 
he ifhould furprife yt euer be able to houlde and keape it 
againfte a kinge of Englande ; and yet as fufficiently able to 
defende it felfe from enye hoftile invafyon by fea, as eny towne 
of Chriftendom that is reputed mofte ftronge and fure. 
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A Computation of the 
Charges of Douer Haven, accordinge 
to the Englif/bh Platte. 


The Charges of one Rodd fquare of Waull filled to a foote in 


heig hte. 
Enfuethe. 


The hewinge of the ftone afhlar, and Endftons, 
with artyficiall bevelinge, and lockbands, one 
within another, will amounte before they be at the 
place readye to be layed, 12d. the foot of pare- | 
ment meafure ; and foe for the rodde ~ 16 6 

The endftones fhalbe 4 foote at left.longe, and therfore 
requireth a yard and more of fillinge betwene thofe endftones, 
which muft be doon. ether with Hieftone or hewen chaulke 
laied in morter.. Counterfortes allfo mufte be made 1o or 
12 foote in length, and: 3° foote brode ; at the foote in 
every rod one of hewen chaulke, the reft fhalbe of oaze, 
beache, and other rubbifh rammed betwene thofe counter- 


forts. 
One barrell of Tarris will ferue to laye three 


rodd, at 5s. the barrell - - - 1? 3g 
18 bufthells of bia at 2d. the buffhell, will 

laye one rodd u 3 
18 buffhells of fand, at 1d. the bufthell, will 


laye one rodd - - Taran’ 
80 foote ragftone, or hewen chaulke, in eury 

rod, to lyne the waull, and make y* counterforts, 

at 1d. ob. the foote © - - 10 
2 workemen, 6 laborers, will fubftantially worke 

one rodd fquare a,dayto a foote in height, and 

allfo rami in the core: ther wages” yi <a gues 
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coheed. 
Sone of onerodd long, one foote high | - 39 «8 
The foure foote waull alone without, counter- 
fortes and core, will well be performed the rodd 
for - - - 2.0 


The Longe Waull. 


This waull is to bee made by cuttinge a trenche in y* mayne 
bankes of beache, which are allredy fo bound with oaze, that 
they hould water, and by filling that trenche with the mudd 
and oaze which cloyeth now the haven. The which oaze 
will in fhorte tyme, fo combynde all the beache, as no.water 
at all fhall be able to drayne out, and that which is throwne 
vp will raize the fame aboue the highe water marke. It mutte. 
be myxed and interlaced with chaulke, and cowched in be- 
vevelinge manner, accordinge to fuche patterne and propor- 
tion as in modell is fett downe. One rodd of this may wel 
be performed with twoe lighters, of eight men to a lighter, in 
5 daies. . 

There wages will amount to 20 nobles y* rodde, which is 
the whole charge. For the ftuffe cofteth nothinge, and the © 
lighters may allfo beftowe, in that tyme, good ftore of chaulke 
at the bottome of the bay, to ftrengthen and bynde the foote 
therof. 


Lhe Charges of the Baies 
and Futties, Sec. 


The firfte juttie or hedd rufynge from the 
haven mowthe Sowth, into the fea, is 36 rodd 
longe, whereof 30 rodd is of fingle waull, be- 
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inge allreadie filled, ye whiche, at 20s. the rodd, 
30 foote highe, amounteth vnto - 

‘The other 6 rodd to bee made into the fea 
withe counterforts, and core at 39s. 8d. the rodd, 
32 foote highe is - - 

Theend and Weft fide of the fame juttie will 
hold g roddes longe, 32 foote highe, with 
core and counterforts, at 39s. 8d. the rodde is 

Allfo betweene thefe twoe walles of a rodd in 
thicknefs there will be about 12 rodd folid, to 
be filled with beache, oaze, rubbifh, &c. 31. ys 
rodd folid a pece, wilbe - 

The Sowtherne jawe allfo of the haven 
mowthe to the cheyne, 8 rods longe, 30 foote 
highe, without core, at 20s. the rodde - 

Allfo the turnynge to the ftayers of fingle 


waull, without core, 8 rodd more - 
Allfo from the ftayres 10 rod, w'* core, at 
39s. 8d. the rod, 24 foote highe - 


Some of this whole 
Jutties chargeis - £2944 
The Northerne jawe and waull to the greate 
Sluce 28 rod longe, w' the turninge end, may 
be accounted at 30 rodd longe on ether fide, 
and fo 60 rod in all, w' core and counterforts 
at 39s. 8d. yrrodde, 24 foote highe, amounteth 


vnto = 
Allfo betwene thofe waulles, about 40 folid 


rod, at 3l. the rod of core - - 
Sofie of this Baye £2976 
Hhe The 


380 


ie 


36 


240 
240 


576 


2856 


i29 


16 
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The South baye orlandfether of the great 
fluce, 10 rodd on the one fide, and 12 on the 
other, with y« turnynge ende, may be accounted 
round about 25 rodd, y* which 24 foote high, 
at. 39s. 8d. the rodd, amounteth vnto - 

Item 20 rod of.core folid amounteth vnto 

Some of this baye bye Xo 

The embowed bay, wherin the fludgate to 
lett fhippes paffe to the towne fhall ftande, 1s 
17 rodd on ether fide, the fludgate 24 foote 
highe, at 39s. 8d. the rodde - 

The greate Sluce wt his ftorchowfe and all en- 


eynns therto apperteyninge with your ma's Sta- . 


tua in y*frunt for an honorable monument, 
that this haven was your ma‘ arte, may cofte 
The fludgates to lett fhippes pafie to and fro 


to the towne, with the ftone ftayers BY y° haven ¥e 
400° 


mowthe = 

The dooble fea waull from the Note jutty 
downe to the caftle, being made of chalk, oaze, 
and beach 5 rodd ouer at y° bafe, and Ay peahie 
inge to the breadth of 4 rod at the toppe, w™ 
a coffyn damme in the myddle of 6 foote atthe 
coffyn damme bottome, and ten foote at the 
toppe, filled with oaze, at rol. the rodd, being 
200 rod in length, will amownt vnto | sie 


fea while the eon isin hande, and a groyne 
to wynne more beach on the South fide, and 
certaine milles to void the water will cofte 
The whole charge of 
the haven according 
tothis platte - £13365 125, 


Pay 


2 


11g0 
60 


795 


TO00 


2000 
The makinge of the dammes to keape out ‘Re Pienaar 


2009 


12 


Of 
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Of the Mole. 


The buyldinge of the mole, and clearing of the 30 rodd of 
the peere, betweene the mole and harborough mowthe ys 
performed at once, for by tunbotes thofe fonken rockes may 
both be wayed, and allfo conveyed to the mole better cheape 
then to feke them farder off, 


The Charges. 


5 Tunbotes havinge to euery boate 8 men, 

will haue for wages 40s. a day, and thefe, 

In 2 yeares, will verye well raize the mole to 

his perfection. The charge therof amounteth 

vnto - - 1460 
15otunnes and chaines to ferue y* botes will | 

cofte - | : 300 

The charges of the Mole - £1760. 

The turnynge of the Ryuer, and makinge of the other 
Sluces, may be doonne at leyfure, after the ftreete downe to 
the peere is buylte: for then will every howte for his owne 
comoditie in refpecte of freifhe water, bee content to beare 
haufe charge of trenchinge the chanell, where the ryver thall 
roonne, and the fluces will not cofte sco/. the makinge, ex- 
cepte the townfmen growinge welthy for the bewtye of there 
towne lyfte to garnifh them with faire ftone howtes, wherein 
thay may bee at more or leffe charge as they lyfte. 


The 
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The order of Proceading to make 
this hauen w' leafte charges 
in greateft perfection. 


THE firfte degree of all other is to refolue vpon fome one 
certaine platte, without the which no deliberacon can be 
vied; nor refolution made, what proportion of ftuffe is to bee 
provided, nor what kinde of woorkmen entertayned. And if 
the platte I haue prefented to your ma‘ be founde in due ex- 
amynacon more probable and eafye to bee performed, more 
comodioufe for vie of fhipping, leffe perryloufe for entrance, © 
more profitable to the towne then the beft hitherto prefented, 
and at leafte twenty thoufand pounds lefle charge. Then I 
thinke yt fhalbe noe ill advife to refolve on the fame. Yf enye 
better may be offered, I wifh the beft to be feleéted. And al- 
beit, by attentyve examynacon of all circumftancs, I have 
fully fatisfied myfelf, yet, in a matter of this ymportance, I 
will not by eny meanes take vpon mee fo greate a burthen as 
to avowche enye thinge vpon myne owne creditt, but having 
heere fett downe demonttratively both myne opynion and the 
reafons that induce me to yt, I humbly crave yt may with 
others be conferred, the befte chofen, and the fame as a platte 
delivered from your ma’ {peedely, fubftantially, and effec- 
tually to be putt in exequution. And for the order of pro- 
ceadinge in y: woorke, if this platt fhall be chofen, I thoughte 
meete to adioyne thefe few notes enfuynge : 

‘In all woorkes, whether thay be greate or fmale, there is 
twoe ufual wayes to bargaine for them. The one is called by 
greate, when ether the whole together, or partes therof fe- 
uerally, for a pryce certaine are concluded, and bargayned for. 
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The other, when woorkemen of all fortes are by daies 
wages intertayned, and {fo the woorke fett forward accord- 
inge to the platte. 

In the firfte way, there neede noe treafurer, comptroller, 
clearkes, purveyo', nor other officers, but only a furveyor or 
overieer, from tyme to tyme, to fee the worke fubftantially 
and perfitlie performed, according to the platte and patterne 
agreed vpon. 

But in fo greate and ftrange a worke as this, there are none 
that by greate will ever offer to vndertake the fame, but they 
wilbe fure to demand dooble fo muche as happely may per- 
forme it ; and will allfo, yf they bee not diligently overfeene, 
pynche the worke, and ether for lucre, or feare of lofle, make 
yt fo fleightly and infufficiently as maye vtterly f{poile the 
whole. 

And this, I thinke, mooued your ma* father rather to 
choofe the fecond way, wherin his ma‘ was excefflively 
charged by multitude of officers, which were twentie at leafte, 
continually in paye. 

To avoid therfore both inconveniencs, a meane coorfe 
may be taken, in eftablifhing only futch officers as of neceffitie 
mufte contynue, whiche fhalbe verye fewe. 

And for purveyo* for tymber, cariadges, bavyn woorkes, 
and tunnboord, for »wardens of Carpenis, Mafons, and Cupers; 
for Clarkes of Barrmen, Coorts, Mafons, and Carpenters, and 
futch other inferyour officers by commyflion thay may be 
placed and difcharged as occafions {hall arize in the works to 
vfe or leave them ; and therby greate foms of money faved 
that otherwyfe fhuld be confumed in idle officers. But of this 
comyffion I leave more particulerly to intreate, becaufe yt is 


allredy drawne in very convenient order. 
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But to fpeede forward the weorke, yt were convenient that 
before the fellinge feafon pafle away, the commyflioners meete 
to geue order that there bee provyfion made for tymber, af- 
well for pile as planke, which mufte in diuerfe partes of the 
woorke bee vied. 

Allfo for tunbotes efpeciall care mufte be had of very choice 
tymber to make the cafke boordes, and then mufte they bee 
very well feafoned, for if thofe toonns leake, and receaue water, 
thaye are vtterlye ymprofytable. There is litle tymber in Kent 
to be found for this purpofe, excepte in the weald, but in Suf- 
fex I thinke will befte prouyfyon be made. : 

‘Then fhall yt bee befte of euery kinde of woorke ta begynne 
a rodd or twoe, and that fynifhed and made fubftantially, ar- 
tificially, and in full perfection, to trye who will vndertake 
befte cheape by greate, according to thofe patterns, to fynith 
the refte. 

Likewyfe afwell for refoormynge yf all that ftone yt hath 
byn mifhewen by direction of one Treewe, as alfo for newe 
makinge of all the reft, y‘ may be proponed to futch as (ac- 
cording to the modell or patterne delivered bythe director of 
the woorks) fhall undertake to fquare them. by the foote of 
Parement meafure, at leaft price. If enye will take it in 
hand better cheape then it fhall faull out by cayes worke. 

And in the meane tyme, till fuche perfons.can bee found 
as will bargaine for eche kind of woorke by greate, good or-. 
ders mufte be fett downe emonge the woorkmen, and there 
workes fo forted, and futche preparacon made for ftuffe con- 
venient, that noe tyme be lofte, nor paye ymployed on idle 
perionnes, 

For all thefe and euery other perticularities, the commyt{- 
fioners may, from tyme to tyme, eftablifh or make orders ac- 
cordingly, as by the overfeer of the woorkes, thay fhalbe ad- 


vertized of defaultes. 
And 
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And thus maye the whole woorks be performed fubftanti- 
ally, furely, and workemanly, and that with as {male charge 
and expences as ys poffible. | 

And to the end, a fynall refolution in this matter may bee 
taken, and that the worke yt felf, without farder delay, may 
goe in hand: I haue hereto allfo adioyned articles of the true 
eftate of the fame haven, with futch alteracions as haue hap- 
pened fythens the firfte begynninge, buylding, and decaying of 
the peere, wherby yt thalbe eafye, even as by a tutchftone, to 
trye, and certainly by reafon to examyn the probabilitye of all 
plattes offered. 

The articles enfue. 


Articles of the true eftate of 
. Douer Haven both before and fithens y. 
_ building of y: Peere, w* the alterations made 
by the beach, as it is found by yt examinacion of the 
moft fenfible, Auncient, and fkilfull Men, by 
direétion of the Lord Admirall of England, 
being at Douer the 21 December, 
anno tSST. 2 


Before the peere was builte out, there are men alyue can 
remember that there was no banckes or fhelues of beache to be 
feene before Douer, but all cleane fea, betwene Arteclif tower 
and the caftle clyffe. 

By experience it hath byn allwayes found that as the peere 
was built out, fo the banckes of beach allfo beganne to growe, 
and lay farder out as the peere was farder built, and as the 
peere hath decayed, fo thef banckes of beache allfo haue byn 
ether fcowred awaye, or dryven farder in, and that thofe 

Voi. XI. Ii banckes 
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bankes of beache never refte farder furth into the fea, then 
they are defended by the peere. 

Allfo it is found that the making of groynes will euer en- 
creafe quantitye of beache, and the decay or pulling downe 
thofe groynes, doth allfo caufe the fame bancke of beach to 
weare away fo farre furth as the groynes are builte or taken 
awaye. : 

Allfo yt is found that the abundance of beache ys fo greate 
as thay cannot bee ftaied by enye groinds, but that they wilf 
fill the groynds, and then goe aboute them, holdinge on there 
courfe as the fludde caryeth them. 

Allfo that there is noe other enterance or haven mowthe at 
this prefente, but futch as the ebbinge out of the fea water, 
and coorfe of the ryver doth keape open. 

It is allfo found by experyence that y: fame mowthe or en- 
terance doth allwayes growe neerer and nerer towards the 
towne ; and that in tymes pafte yt hath growne fo neare, that 
by the violente radge of the fea, paffing through the fame; 2 
' parte of the towne it felf hath byn in danger to be overthrowne. 

Allfo it is found, that the beach hathe, and dothe increafe 
{till more and more, vnder and beyond the caftle. 

Allfo yt lately where 5 rodd_ of bavyn worke haue byn made 
vp of the broken peere, the beache is allfo growne out to the 
end therof, and fo grow™ downe from thence lower and lower 
towards the towne warde. 

Allfo it is founde that the greate rocks that were fonken 
by kinge Henrie VIII. doe ftill lye there, and are not remoued 
by eny violence of fea, but by the wearing of them, or loofe- 
neffe of the ground vnder them, have fonken fomewhat lower 
and lower. 

Allfo it is found that, parte of the peere ftandethe on a 
firme rocke of chaulke, and parte on a fofte foyle. 
3 Allfo 
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Allfo it is apparante at this prefent, that where the beache 
and oaze are incorporate together in a maine fhelf, yt fo re- 
tayneth the water inclofed within the fame, towards the clyffe, 
that there is euer a longe ftanding poole of water, 12 foote at 
leafte higher then the fea without at lowe water. 


The names of futch Mafters and 
Townfimen of Douer, as acknows 
ledged w' one Confent, all the 


Articles aboue conteyned, to 
be verie true. 


Tuomas WATTSON, Joun LecEnp, 
WILLIAM TYDEMAN, Harry TYDEMAN, 
THOMAS SISELYE, THomMAS BROUNGER, 
Joun Harre, Tuomas HasELwoop, 
Joun GouLDSTONE, Joun APHOWELL, 
WILLIAM GILBERTE, Tuomas PANTERYE. 


Articles 


— 
bas 
ta 
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Articles of the State of Douer Harbour refolued 
upon before Mafter Richarde Barrie, Lieutenant 
of Douer Caftle, ‘fohn Garret Maior of Douer, 
and the furates there, the third day of 
Fanuary 1581, by the Examination of the 
mofte fenfiole, auncient, and feillfull Men 
and Maryners of Douer, upon certaine Queftions 
or Articles proponed by Thomas Digges, E/q. 
whofe Names are [ubfcribed as followethe : 


Firfte, thay affrme that the wooden ftaiers of the peere did 
lye diftante from the end of the bavyn worke nowe newely 
made, fixe roddes and foure foote. 

Item, It is well remembred, that at a full fea, a thippe 
that had drawne 18 or 20 foote water, might haue layed her 
fide to the faid ftaiers. 

Item, thay afirme that thay haue knowne lye in the bight 
win the Crane, at one tyme, the Faucon, the Sacre, the 
Barke of Bulleyn, the Greyhound, the Rofe Lyon, the George 
and the Dragon of the kings. And thay well remember that 
{hippes of 200, and better, have ridden there. 

Item, yt is knowne, by experyence, that the faid ftaiers 
{tand vpon rockes of chaulke, and that is rocks of chaulke 
all alongeft. 

Item, thay fay that the inward bight or old harboroughe 
called the Paradize, was mutche filled with oaze and beache, 
and that the fame was caried out by mens hands, for to make 
the harboroughe better for the lodginge of Shippes. 

Item, thay agree and affrme that the South and South- 
weft wyndes do bringe the beache: But it paffeth away furthe 
wout as yt comethe, vnleffe yt be ftayed by groyndes. 


Item, 
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Item, thay finde that thefe wyndes that bringeth the beachie 
will carry away the fame furthe onn to the caftle as aforefaid. 


And the Eafte, and E. Northeft wyndes be the wyndes 
that do mofte ftay the beache without the peere. 
Joun Garret, Maior of Douer, } 
Tuomas ANDREWE, Bailie there, 
Rosert FYNNETT, 
Tuomas WatTTson, | 
Rocer Gryce, : Jurates. 
WiLLiam WELLYE, | 
Tuomas BRopGAaTE, ) 
Joun KnapreE, | 
JouN BarGar, j 
WiLttiamM TyDyMAN, Tuomas BroNncGEer 
RICHARD SISELYE, Joun Harte, 
Cosyam Doves, RoBerte EpeGE, 
Harry TEDYMAN, Joun Tooke, 
Joun LEGENT, Joun Gotssy, 
Rosert Brirre, Tuomas MarycuurcH, 
WILLIAM CouRTNEY, Tuomas HasLEwoop, 
RicHarD CARTER, - Rogerte FLeMyYNGE. 


Queftions 
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Queftions proponed by Thomas Digges, Ejg 
refolued vpon by the moft feillful Seamen | 
and Maryners of Douer, as foloweth: 


Queftion. Inprimis, Howe longe the tide that cometh from 
the South-weft, commonly caulled the fludd, dothe roon on 
his cyurfe after it is full fea, within ye harbour. I meane 
howe many howres it ronneth North-eaft before the full fea, 
and how manye howres after comionlye ? 

Anfwere. To that it is anfwered, the tyde of flud conty- 
nuethe ronnynge alongeft the fhoare three howres at the 
Mole hed, and fo alongft to the North-eaft, afore yt is full 
fea in the harbour, and after it is full fea in the harbour ; 
liftewife other three howres. 

Queftion. Item, how manye foote the water doth faull, or 
ebbe righte downe at or within the mole, before the tyde 
turne, I meane before the tide begynne to roon to the Sowth- 
weft at y° Mole? 

Anfwere. To that it 1s anfwered, that it faulleth in the 
{fpringe {treames ten or eleven foote, afore the tide begynne 
to run backe, and at a Neape {treme feven foote. 

Qneftion. Item, whether the fludde or ye ebbe roonne fwyf- 
tefte at the Mole hed ? 

Anfwere. To that it is anfwered, that the ebbe runneth fwyf- 
teft at the Mole hed, as they well fynd by experyence. 

Queftion. Item, whether the tide that cometh from the 
North-eaft, commonly called the ebbe, doe run fwyfteft, ether 
win the mole, or without the mole? 

Anfwere. To that it is anfwered, that the ebbe dothe 
roonne fafter and ftronger without the Mole then wt*in. 


Queftion. 
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Sueftion. Item, howe many foote the tide that cometh from 
y North-eaft, doth make the water fwell’ win the Mole; 
aboue the Jowe water marke, before the tide cominge from 
the Sowth-weft, commonly called the fludd, begynne to 
roonne? 

Anfwere. To that it is ahfiwered: that it fwelleth in fpring 
ftreames x or x1 foote, and in neape ftreames vi foote, 
before y* tide of fludd bee bente. 

Queftion. Item, howe many foote is the water fwollen or 
raized in heighte aboue the lowe water marke by the Mole, at 
fuch tyme as the tide firfte begynnethe to run from the South- 
weft there ? | 

Anjwere. To that it is anfwered, that it {fwelleth or rayzeth 
in heighte aboue the lowe water by the Mole, at fuch tyme as. 
. the tyde firfte begynneth to roonne from ye Sowth-weit, ten 
or eleven foote. 

Queftion. Item, howe many foote doth the fludd raize y* wa- 
ter from the firft beginning or coming from the Sowth-weit 
till it hath made full fea, and in what tyme, I mean at or 
within the Mole? 
~ Anfwere. To that it is anfwered, that in a {pring ftreme, at 
full fea, at the Mole, it higheth or raizeth twentie or one and 
twentie fote water, and at a neape ftreame, fourteene foote 
water. 

Queffion. Item, inthe bay before the towne, and againfte 
the platforme, howe deepe maye yo" pafle before yo" come to 
the firm foundacion? 

Anfwere. To that it is anfwered, that in’the fame baye it 
hath byn founded, and that within right over againfte the 
plattforme, w* wee take yo" meane Penylefbenche, yt is foe in- 
corporated with oaze and beach, that we cannot driue downe 
to the foundacion any thinge: but at the lowe water marke 

ts 
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ithath byn proued by a barr of 1x foote longe, and ip teach- 


eth not y° foundacion. 
Queftion. Item, howe longe it is i iienes the ones of 


beache laye out beyond the woodden ftairs at the peere.? 

Anfwere. To that it is anfwered, that it is fithence eny 
pullers of beach came out beyond y® woodden ftaires in the 
peere, a twoe or three and thirtie yeres pafte, and there hath 
not byn enye pullers of beache fo farre out as the faid ftaiers. 
this 18 yeares, by reafon of the decay of the black bullwarke, 
and tymber worke vpon the Mole. 

Queftion. Item, howe farre beyonde the wooden. ftaires of 
the peere can eny manremember that the bankes of beache 
hath layen out towards the Molehed, and howe longe it is 
fithence ? 

Anfwere. To that it isanfwered, that they do well remem- 
ber that bankes of beache haue lyen beyond the woodden 
{taires towards the Molehed, a three hundreth foote longe, and 
it is a 29 yeres paft. 

Queftion. Item, howe farre, or howe many rodds beyondeé 
the fame woodden ftaiers did the bankes of beach lye, towards * 
the Molehed, at fuche tyme as a parte of the ftreetes or 
howfes of Douer towne were in daunger to have byn over- 
thrown by the frettinges of the fea? ' 

Anfwere. Yo that it is anfwered, that at the tyme when as 
the howfes and ftreetes in Douer were in danger to be taken 
away, there lay no beach then wout y° ftaires to the Mole- 
hed ward. 

Quefiion. Item, howe highe aboue the lowe water the tide 
that cometh from the North-eaft dothe commonly raize the 


water vnder the Mole? 
Anfwere. To that it is anfwered afore in the 6 and 7 quef- 


tions. 
. | Queftion: 
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Queftion. Item, within the Crane, betwene the clyffe and the 
oaze banckes, how many foote doth yt commonly ebbe and 
flowe ? . 

Anfwere. Yo that it is anfwered, within the Crane, in the 
chanell alongft the clyffe ther ftandeth ftill fix foote of water, 
and that it floweth vpon yt fix foote of water more, fo in all, 
at the full {pringe tide, ther is 12 foote water, and at a neape 
it floweth nothinge at all there, by reafon of the oaze and 
beache incorporate together without. 

Queftion, Item, at the Mole within: How many foote doth 
it commonly ebbe and flowe, righte vpp and downe? 

Anfwer. To that itis anfwered twentie or one and twentie 
foote water. 

Queftion. Item whether the tide that cometh from y: North 
eaft, comionly called the ebbe, doth not ronne very flowly 
within the Mole in refpect of the courfe of the fluddwithoute? 

Anfwere. To that yt is anfwered affirmatively that yt dothe. 


Tuomas WATSON, WILLIAM TYDYMAN, 
Joun Harte, JAMEs RYTHER, 
Tuomas Goopson, RICHARD SYSELY, 
Joun LEGENTE, Tuomas HAsLewoon, 
WILLM. GILBARD, WILLM. CouRTNEY, 
Joun GoLsTon, RoBerTE HEDGE, 
HeENRYE TYDIMAN, Tuo. WoonpE, 
Joun Tooke, James NEALLs, 
Tuo. MARYCHURCH, THo. BRONGER. 

ESon: 
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The Occafion and Charge of the other Plattes for 
Dover Haven, prefented by Thomas Digges, 
wt the Harborough Mowth opened croffe the 
Peere. 5: EST. 


Forafmutche as by fome feamen it is thought more fer- 
viceable to lay the haven mowth rather croffe y: peere with- 
out, then Eaftward within, becaufe I wold be loth to geve 
eny ympedimt to the proceadinge of fo ymportant a worke of 
your ma*® feruice, Iam contente to yeld to that opynion. But 
this nevertheleffe is manyfeft, that the fame can nev" be but 
a tide haven not mete to receave eny of yo" ma‘ greate 
Shippes, nor yet to be entered at all tymes, wheras contrary- 
wife if that Mole may be finifhed, wherof the greateft parte 
ys allreadye performed by kinge Henrye, yt fhalbe a fafe re- 
ceptacle for the greateft fhippes at all tymes to enter, anda 
fure rode for all wyndes that can blowe in the fkie, and foe 
“an incomperable jewell to this realme. Farder, wheras by lay- 
ing the haven mowth croffe the peere, eny fhipp that myffeth 
the enterance betwene the Jutties (as having fuch croffe cur- 
rantes many ina yeare may) there is nothing but death vpon 
the ledge of the rockes, this Mole maye allways be a refcue 
and fafe receptacle to falue them that otherwife mufte cer- 
tenlye perrifhe. Farder the indroughte that will paffe in by 
y° blacke bullwarke will allfo mutch kill the fury of the croffe 
tyde, and purchafe to the harboroughe a more inild enterance. 
And albeit both Mole and harborough may well be performed 
with leffe then 16000]. yet, becaufe in newe workes'it is harde 
to per{wade a truth, the matter may be fo ordered, as ether 
worke may be feverally fo finifhed as the one don fhall not 


preiu- 
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preiudice the proceding in the other herafter. And to that 
end haue I framed other plattes accoftiodatinge both bayes 
and Sluces to beft advantage to mayntayne the harboroughs 
mowth croffe the peere as is nowe defyred, and by aide of the 
Mole to prevente many perrills and difficulties yt otherwife 
yt wold be fubieéte vnto, and a poffibilitie allway lefte w’ 
meane charge to open y* mowth, another way, yf this may 
hereafter be found fubieéte to moe perrills then is nowe fup- 
pofed. But to follow ether the Fleitiyfh platte, or eny other 
that I have yet fene made vpon that Sowthern haven mowth, 
the befte that can be hoped is a drye harboroughe for fyfther- 
boates, w* enterance verye {crupulous, and that enterance 
myffed, nothing but death certaine. And all poffibility taken 
away without extreme charge afterward to make that Mole, 
w this realme were better geue a million, then wante. And 
albeit I could deliuer a greate nomber of fondry foormes of 
platts, to make very good and fure harboroughes yf yt pleafed ; 
yo" matY without refpecte of charge.to raize waulles and make 
baies, where I wold appointe, yet, confidering the charge is 
a thinge more efpecially to be regarded ; in all my plattes | 
take hold of all fuche foundaéons allreadie laid, as any way 
may be ymploied to ferue the turne, and foe difpofe y: fcitu- 
acons allreadie laid, as any way may be ymploied to ferue the 
turn, and foe difpofe y* fcituacon of my longe bayes as they 
are made, and all the chanells allfo fcowred w" lefle charge 
then the clenfinge only of the haven in the Flemythe platte 
would coft, as by conference of the plattes théfelues motte 
evidently fhall appeare. 
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A Computacion of the Charge 
of Dover Haven after the other Platt with 
Bates of Piled Cafe Woorke. 


The longe Baye that leadeth from the haven mowthe to the 
towne, cannot eny way bee foe good cheape made by ten 
thowfand poundes as by that forme of Baies compacte of oaze, 
beach and chaulke, w‘' I have allredy declared. 

The other Jutties and Bayes wt I have wifhed to be made 
of ftoane, all, fave the damhed, w*? mufte needes be of 
{toane, may better chepe and very fubftantially allfo bee 
made of piled cafe worke, ramforced w* croffe ftone, the 
Jeaft a foote thicke without planckes, as at Fluffhinge, may 
bee fene, where thay indure greater radge of fea then at Douer. 

Thefe piles muft be 10 or 12 inches groffle, and 25 or 30 
fote longe, placed on ether fide not 6 ynches diftant one from 
another at the foote of the Baye, thef rancks of piles fhalbe a 
rodd diftante, but at the topp they thall not bee 12 foote at 
the mofte a funder. They mufte becrofse bound bothe with 
longe beames and croffe beames, and allfo croffe piled, we 
kinde of work the Italians call Palifcata trauata. It is of all 
other mofte fure againf{t the vyolence of the fea, and nothinge 
io chargeable as planeked worke to mayntayne. 


In every rodd of length on ether fide _mutte bee 12 
piles of a foote orfomwhat lefle groffe, which, at 30 
foote in length will amounte vnto about 14 lode.of 
tymber, the faid beames and croffe beames, together 
with the croffe rancks of pile, will require in every 
rodd ten lodes more, fo will the whole tymber to per- li. 
forme a rodd of this worke coft at the place about 201. 20 


The 
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The workmanfhipp in making and rearing the 
frame, and pay for laborers to fetche ftoane, fill 
and ramforce the frame, together with the yron 
for boltes and armynge of the piles, will cofte 
nighe a{mutche more, and fo every rodd fynifhed 
will cotte gol. : - = - 


The MOLE. 


In the whole Mole, together with y* blackbulw™ 
there is 80 rodd, the w™ at 4ol. a rodd will 
amounte vnto nighe 3000]. -- - 

The charges of the Damhed to be made all of 
ftone, w' Slucs and Fludgats, as appearith by 
former accompts, will amount vnto nighe 3o0ool. 

All the other Jutties and Bayes to be made of 
piled cafe worke will not be above tco rod, at 4ol. 
the rodd, 4000l. - ~ - - 

The double bay to be made of oaze, beache, 
and chaulke, artificially cooched in due forme and 
proporcon of a fea bay being not aboue 150 rod 
longe, at 20 marks the rod, amounteth vnto 2000]. 

The ledge of rocks hereafter to be fonken at 
the Molehed 15 or 16 rodd in lengthe, raized 
aboue the lowe water by tutes and tiboates, maye 


coa{te 1oool. = 
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SUMA SUMARUM. 


132001. 


‘One of my later plattes hath a middle bay more 
‘then the other, but confidering it abideth not eny 
pente or burden of water yt will not coft haulf the 
charge of y* other bay, nevertheleffe for that and 
certaine fide fludgates (as at Sluce in Flaunders 
are vied) which are in y‘ platt more then in my 
other, I allowe 1800]. as the vtmoft fome y‘ will 
coft more then the other, and fo will the charge 
of that fecond platte be 1 5000l. ° - 
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XXI. Account of Bicknacre Priory, in Effex. In a Let- 
ter addrefjed to the Earl of Le'cefter, Prefident of the 
Society of Antiguaries. By John Henniker Major, 
Bie eon. os MEPL 


Read March 7, 1793. 


My Lorp, 


Have the honour to prefent to the Society of Antiquaries, 

for their acceptance, two ftained drawings of the North 
and South views of Bicknacre, Bickenacre, or Bykenacre Pri- 
ory, in the county of Effex ; and I feel particular pleafure in 
addrefling to your Lordthip this rough fketch of its foundation 
and hiftory, as it bears no inconfiderable relation to the fa- 
mily of Ferrars, from which you are the lineal defcendant. 

This priory is fituated on the confines of the two parithes. 
of Danbury and Woodham Ferrars. It has formerly borne 
the names of the priory of Wudeham, Wodeham, or Wood- 
ham Ferrars ; and under the!e appellations have been granted 
moft of the charters and privileges belonging to it. Some 
have fuppofed [a] that it lay in the parifh of Danbury, and 
this circumftance has raifed a doubt as to the identity of 
the priory under the different names of Woodham Ferrars, 
and Bicknacre. 

The family of Ferrars having poffeffion of that diftrict from 
them fo called [4], I think it probable that their eftate 


[2i Tanner, Not. Mon. pp. 129, 130. 
[6] Dometday, Tit. Effex, p. 57+ ( 
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might have included Bicknacre in whatever parifh it might 
then have been, and the whole together might have taken 
the general term of Woodham Ferrars. Inftances abound 
in the county of Effex of places called after their antient 
proprietors: fuch are Woodham Ferrars, Woodham Wal- 
ter, Woodham Mortimer, Tollefhunt Malger, Mauger, or 
Major, and many others [c]. If the Ferrars family had merely 
a feigneurial right over Bicknacre, it is well known, that for 
the moft part, at the eftablifhment of advowfons, the benefice. 
or parifh had the fame boundaries with the manor. The prefent 
locality of the priory is, that the farm lies in the {feveral 
parifhes of Woodham Ferrars, and Danbury, with a {mall 
lot in that of Woodham Walter. Thusam I informed ; and 
that the conventual domicil, now the farm-houfe, is in the 
parifh of Woodham Ferrars ; that the priory is exclufively a 
hamlet or vill of itfelf for highways and land-tax; that it is 
a hamlet to the above-named parithes for poor’s rates, and is 
exempted from the payment, as well of tythes as of church. 
rates, to Woodham Ferrars. After all circumftances are con- 
fidered, I cannot conceive that the houfe, or building, of the 
priory (whatever may have been the fituation of a part of its 
demefnes), could have ever been in any other than the parifh 
of Woodham Ferrars. 

At any rate, the patent of the 27th of Henry the Sixth, in 
the library of the College of Arms, gives pregnant teftimony 
of the identity of this priory, under its different denominations. 
This purports to be, ‘* Ampla confirmatio maner: terrar: et 
‘ libertat: pro priore de Bykenacre, five de Wudeham, incom. 
‘ Effex [d].’ Here then we fee this priory, under its different 
names, expreisly mentioned as one and the fame place; a 
reafon fufficiently ftrong to remove all doubt, although we 


{¢] Domefday, Tit. Effex, p. 86, Morant, &c 
[@] Tanner, ut fupra. 
cannot 
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cannot afcertain the period at which it changed its antient for 
its prefent denomination. This eftablifhment, at leaft as a 
priory, like many other fimilar foundations, originated from 
the real or affeGted piety of king Henry the Second, after the 
death of Thomas Beckett[e]. About four or five years after 
that event, Maurice Fitz Geoffrey de Tiretai was fheriff of 
Effex and Hertfordfhire, two counties, till about 1657, un- 
der the care of the fame fheriff{f]. He was indebted to 
Henry in confiderable fums arifing from the revenues of his 
bailiwick ; from the payment of the greater part of which 
the king releafed him on condition that the money were ap- 
plied to the completion of this priory. We find in Tanner a 
record extracted from the Great Roll, 22 Henry the Second, 
Rott. r.a. ‘ Mauricius de Tiretai reddit compotum de CC 
‘et quatuor XX/. et VIs. et VIII d. Bl [ancis] de veteri firma 
‘.de Effex et Hurtfordfcira, de quibus attornatus fuit ad fa- 
‘.ciendam unam abbatiam ; in thefauro C et Vs. et Xd. et in. 
‘ per donis per breve regis ipfi Mauricio CC et LXXV/A et 
‘IXd. Bl[ancis] pro ecclefia canonicorum de Wodeham, 
‘ que a modo eft dominica regis eleemofyna.’ 
The fheriff’s account in the modern mode of computation, 
ftood, : 
Indebted to the king - - 280 6 8 
Per Contra. 
Pad into the Exchequer 9 "f-5> sr 10 
Priory of Wodeham Be TO E® 
— 280216457 


as ie | 


So that the account was then balanced between the king and 
the fheriff, except one penny, which may be a venial miftake 
in the tranfcriber 
{e] Grofe’s Antiq. Pref. p. 60. [f] Stat. 8 Eliz. c. 16. 
Vou. XI. L1 This 
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This Priory was at firft an hermitage, as early, at leaft, as 
1156[¢], when Hugo, Monk of Weftminfler, a benefactor, 
was made abbot of Bury. 

It was afterwards under the charter of king Henry the Se- 
cond [4], erected into a priory of Black Canons, followers of 
St. Auftin [7], and dedicated to St. John the Baptifi, or, as 
others have it, to the Virgin Mary, and St. John the Baptift. 

We can beft judge of the extent of its original endowment, 
by confidering the charters of Henry II. 

By acharter of this king, dated at Writtle, addreffed to. 
the bifhop of London, and the juftices, and fheriffs, and of- 
ficers of the foreft, and to all perfons ferving under him in the’ 
county of Effex, he granted this hermitage to frier Jordan, 
canon and hermit, and to his fucceffors. in frank almoign, for 
the worthip of God, and St. John the Baptift, free from all 
claims of affarts within a limited time paft, as it had been 
conveyed to him by Robert earl of Ferrars, William his fon, 
and by Maurice Fitz Geoffrey. | 

And by another charter of the fame king, dated at Weft- 
minfter, reciting and confirming the gifts of benefactors to 
the abbey of St. John the Baptift at Wodeham, he confirms 
the lands and rents given by Fitz Geoffrey de Tiretai, being 
the equivalent of what was owing from him to the crown, . 
namely, in Haningfield and in Ginga, four hides of land, of 
the fee of earl Warren; and in Lellinges, one hide and one 
virgate, of the fee of Walter, the fon of Robert ; and from 
the fame fee in Norton, half a hide; and in the fame village, 
half a hide of the fee of Hamon Coc; and in Wodeham, of the 
fee of earl Ferrars, all the rent of Anulphus, which the fame 
earl W. [probably Warren] conveyed, at the particular requeft. 

{g] Tanner. | | 

[4] Monatticon, vol II. p. 294. 

{7} Newcourt, vol. I. 468, vol II. 205, 206.. 

fa) of 
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of Maurice, to the priory of St. John; and in Hailefted 
of the fee of Warren, forty acres of land ;. and in Stodlega, of 
the fee of Gilbert de Munfichet, one carrucate of land, to- 
gether with the mill of Twyford; and forty fhillings iffuing 
from the land of Wlward Cuthbert, which Robert Blundus 
held in Wodcham ; and all that tenement of Eltenage, which 
Fulk de Blender conveyed to them upon the gift of Maurice, 
who held it of him; and a coppice which Maurice held in 
Stodlega ; as well as a coppice in Filderneffle wood, affigned 
by John de Duna to the faid abbey ; as well as another coppice 
in Filderneffe wood, belonging to Steple ; and fo much of the 
coppice of Wodeham, as Maurice held in fee, as the way goes 
from Birchhache towards the Eaft, on the North fide of the 
rivulet which runs near the abbey, and as far as Fulebroc ; and 
fo much of the coppice belonging to Maurice, lying in Wode- 
ham, as is between the inclofure of the ses and the Earl's 
coppice. 

By another charter of the fame king, dated at Weftmin- 
fter, he confirms all the lands and rents given by Maurice to 
this priory. Alfo the fite of the abbey, with all the coppice 
defcribed in the charter of the faid Maurice, and alfo St. 
Mary’s church in Wodeham, in the fame manner as is wit- 
neffed by the charter of Robert earl of Ferrars; and in the 
fame village, of the gift of Avicia, and of Roger Brito, his 
heir, all his rents with his coppice ; and in Steple, half the 
church of St. Mary; andin the fame village, a marfh, which 
was held by Edrick; and alfo in Chetham, three folidates of 
land, the gift of Ranulph de Mind. 

By the firft of the above charters, dated at Writtle, then a 
royal refidence, not many miles diftant from Bickinacre, the 
hermitage was granted in frank almoign,’ ‘and acquired the 
properties of a conventual body. The charter is addr effed to 
the bifhop of the fee in which the priory was fituated, as its 

Ll 2 | eccle- 
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ecclefiaftical fuperintendant;. to the juftices, as the king’s mi- 
nifters in civil concerns; to the fheriffs who: received. the re- 
venues of the crown; and to the forefters, who, under the 
chief juttice in. Eyre, had.the charge of carrying. the foreft laws. 
into effect ; offices which feem to embrace every point of 
view, in which either the interefts of: the crown, or of the 
mitre, could be confidered. 

As to the fecond charter, jntituled, indeed,.in. the Monaf- 
ticon, ‘* A charter reciting and confirming: the donation of 
Benefactors,”’ it profeffes to be a.confirmation-of thefe endow- 
ments only by Fitz Geoffrey de. Tiretai, in difcharge of his 
debt; for, I believe it will be found, upon an attentive per 
rafal of the charter, that, although other perfons may have 
conveyed, it was, upon a valuable confideration, given to 
them by Fitz Geoffrey de Tiretai. The priory, late the-her- 
mitage, now takes a different name: it 1s called ‘* Ecclefia” 
and ‘* Abbacia;’’ both terms implying a common intereft 
among fevera] poffeffors.. 

The third charter was granted, as it feems, to confirm do- 
nations made to the priory by individuals. It particularizes 
the donation of St. Mary’s church in Wodeham, by which the 
priory became exempted from the payment of tithes to that 
church. 

It may be obferved that the hermitage was liable to affarts 
[dues of the crown for foreft lands grubbed up for culture], 
but that the royal charter exprefsly releafes this new efta- 
bliihment from any future demands of that nature. . 

The hide, and carrucate, mentioned in the above charters 
are fuppofed each to be about one hundred and twenty acres, 
more or lefs, without any decifive computation. The vir- 
gate was the quarter of the hide. The folidate was a portion 
of land yielding in rent one fhilling. The weight of money, 
as for inftance, of a fhilling, was three times naoeit than at 
prefent, and the neceflaries of life ten times as cheap. 


” Although 
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Although from the enumeration in the charters one cannot 
af{certain what was exactly the original endowment of the 
priory, fome idea may be formed of the extent of its poflef- 
fions. The fite of the priory is granted by the firft of thefe 
charters. The fecond confirms in land feven hides or carru- 
cates, one virgate, and forty acres; making-about gto acres ; 
forty fhillings in rent, and alfo the rent of Anulphus ; one 
mill, one tenement, and five coppices. The third confirms, 
in addition to the above, one advowfon, and the moiety of © 
another ; the rent of Avicia de Brito, and three folidates*of 
land. | 

Such was the ftate of the priory at or foon after its efta- 
blifhment.. 

Lord Barrington is faid by Tanner to have had a char- 
tulary of it in the year 1723, of which the following is the 
abftra&. 

Cart. 32 Henry IIT. m. 

Cart. 39 Henry III. m. 6. 

Pat. 3.Edward-I. m. 28. 

Pat. 13 Edward I. pro imparcatione LX acr. in Wodeham 
Ferrars et Danbury. 

Pat..1g Edward I. m. 

Pat. 20 Edw. J. m. 20. de XC. acris terre, cum pertinentiis 
in Wodeham Ferrars et Danbury, ex donationibus Rob. de 
Maprefhale, Johannis de Langhurft, et. Johannis de Mulfho. 

Pat. 11 Edward II. m. 1. 

Clauf. 15 Edward II. m. 39. 

Efch. Effex, 17 Edward Li. poft mortem comitis Pembroke. 

Cart. 6 Edward II]. m. 44. 

Pat. 10 Edward III.-p. 2. m. 3. vel. 4. 

Pat. 16 Richard IJ. p. 2. m. 11, de hofp. $: Aégidii Maldon » 
huic coenobio conceffo. 


Rec. in Scacc. 31 Hen. VIII. Trin. rot. 52. 
By 
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By which it appears that it held 60 acres in Woodham 
Ferrars and Danbury formed into a park; go more in the 
fame parifhes given by different benefactors, and that the 
hofpital of St. Giles at Little Malden, founded by fome of our 
kings, was granted to this priory by Richard II. but by Ed- 
ward IV. united to Bileigh abbey [4]. 

From Dr. Hutton’s Collection, Newcourt thus {peaks of 
the. priors of Bicknacre. 

‘ Ranulphus, who is the firft prior I meet with, died about 
21 Henry III. for that king granted his licence to chufe his 
fucceflor, as void by his death, March: 29,\ 1237. Pat. 
21 Henry III. m. 10. 

‘ Andreas, the fub-prior, was chofen April 5, following, 
(ibid. m. g.) and voided it by ceflion about 39 Henry III. for 
the king thereupon granted his licence for the brethren to 
go to a new election [Pat. 39 Henry II. m. 9.]. 

‘ Fohannes de Sanéio Edmundo, late prior of Lefnes in Kent, 
was elected prior of the houfe, to whom the king reftored 
the temporalities 12 November, 1268. [Pat. 53 Hen. III. 
.m. 28.] He voided this priory by ceffion about three years 
after ; for the king granted his licence for a new election 
about May 20, 1272, [Pat. 56 Hen. Ill.] 

‘ Radulphus de Dunham facceeded, to whofe ele&tion the 
king. gave his royal aflent June 3, following. ae He 
voided this priory by death about 1. Edward I. 

‘ William de Bilburgham was eleGted prior of this houfe, to 
whofe election the king gave his royal affent, and directed 
his letters to H. (1. e. Henry de Sandwich, bifhop of London) 
dated April 5, 1273. [Pat 1. Ed.].] He voided this priory 
by death about 10 Ed. I. and the king granted his licence for 
a new choice Dee. 38.01 283, 


[4] Tanner’s Not. Mon, p. 135 
§ Alan 
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‘ Alan de Barking, to whom the temporalities were delivered 
by virtue of the king’s mandate to the fheriff of Effex for 
that purpofe, dated Feb. 18 following. [[bid.] This Alan. — 
enjoyed the office of prior about fix years, and died; and, 
the king granted’ his licence for a new election October the 
Lath, 1288. 

* Benediftus de Roffen, to whofe election the king gave his 
royal affent Nov. 8, and delivered the temporalities about 
the 25th following. (Pat. 17. Ed.1.] After he had been. 
prior about 12. years, he voided that place by death about 
29 Ed. I. 

‘ Robert de Blakenham was ele&ted by virtue of the king? s 
licence, dated Dec. 13, 1300, : Pat. 39. Edw. 1 ] to whofe 
election the king gave his royal affent, and reftored his tem~ 
poralities Jan. ro following. [Ibid.] He fat prior here 
about fourteen. years, and then refigned.. The king granted 
his licence for the choice of a fucceflor Feb. 8, 1314. [Pat.. 
3 Ed. If. | 

‘ Robert de Ramefden, to whofe eleétion the king gave his. 
affent Feb. 10, and reftored the temporalities March 4 fol-. 
lowing,. [ibid.] which, after he had enjoyed it about fix years,. 
he refiened. The king granted his. licence for electing a fuc- 
cotton Tati go} agae. (|. Patong. dell. pica] 

* Mathias de Giss fet, alias Langeton, to whofe election the: 
king gave his affent the 27th of the fame month and year.. 
{Ibid} He fat prior about three years, and then died; and 
the king granted a licence for chufing his fucceflor March 6,. 
¥313. [Pat. 17 Ed. Ik p. 2.] 

‘ Reginald de Theydon, to whom the king reftored the tem- 
poralities June 18, 1325. (Pat. 18 Ed. II. p. 2.] He fat prior. 
here about twenty-fix years, and then voided it by ceffion, 
upon which the king granted his licence for electing a fuc-- 


ceffor March 7, 1340. [Pat. 15 Ed. Ill. p. 1] 
7 * Rae- 
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« Radulph de Chifhull, to whofe election the king gave his 
affent on the 14th of the fame month and year [ibid.]. He 
{at prior here about twenty years, and then voided it by his 
death. 3 

‘ William de Purle, to whofe ele&tion the ‘king gave his 
affent on the 2d, and reftored his temporalities on the 18th 
of December 1361. [Pat. 35 Ed. III. p. 3 ] He fat prior here 
aboutithirteen years, and then died. 

< Sohn de Thaxted, to.whofe.eleétion made by virtue of the 
king’s licence, dated the 6th, the king gave his affent on 
the 11th, and reftored the temporalities the 14th of Novem- 
ber 1375. [Pat. 49 Ed..IIl. p. 2.] -He fat prior about eleven 
years, and then died. 

‘ ohn Gosfield, a canon of this houfe, was chofen to fucceed, 
to whofe election the king gave his affent June 15, [Pat. 
y Rich. Il. p. 2,] which was confirmed by the bifhop July 
28, 1386. [Reg. Braybroke 281.] He fat prior here about 
ten years, and then died. 

‘* William. Winchefter, a canon alfo of this houfe, was elected, 
by virtue of the king’s licence, Auguft 21, 20 Richard II. 
1.396, to whofe election the king gave his aflent Sept. the 17th 
following, -and it was confirmed prefently afterwards by 
Thomas Stow, LL. D. vicar-general to Robert Braybroke, 
bifhop of Lendon, who was then in the parts beyond feas. 
[-Reg. Braybroke, 302.] 

“ Edmund Goding,’ [longo proximus intervallo, ] * was the laft 
prior of this houfe, upon whofe death, about the latter end 
of the reign of king Henry VII. this priory was united and 
appropriated to the hofpital of St. Mary without Bifhopfgate. 
London.’? Thus much for Newcourt’s account of priors. 

From the time of Richard the Second till the reign of 
Fienry the Seventh, we find little or nothing of the priory of 
Bicknacre, except the patent of Henry the Sixth already 

| mentioned 
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mentioned. It was a period engroffed by the fierce conten- 
tion between the rival houfes of York and Lancafter. In the 
twenty-fecond year of king Henry the Seventh, the priory 
now grown poor was almoft forfaken [jz], and upon being 
annexed to St. Mary’s Spital without Bithopfgate, London, 
four hundred pounds were paid to the king for his li- 
cence of mortmain. At this time its poffeffions, as ap- 
pears from an inguifition taken upon the death of Ed- 
mund Goding, the laft prior, were [x], the manor of 
‘ Bicknacre, and thirty meffuages, three hundred acres of 
‘ arable, forty of meadow, fixty of wood, five hundred of 
‘ pafture, fixty-two of marfh, and 51. yearly rent, with a 
‘ court-leet and view of frank pledge, in Woodham Ferrars, 
‘ Danbury, Norton, Steple, Chelmsford, Mayland, [o] Stow, 
« Eaft andWeft Haningfield, Purle, Burnham, Downham, and 
* others, reckoned worth 4ol. 10s. perannum,’ which,weight 
of coin and price of provifion confidered, is fomewhat more 
than 3ool. per annum, as to the prefent value. Perhaps it 
may not be amis to obferve, that the number of acres fpeci- 
fied is 962, which, fubtracting 62 acres of wood, (not {peci- 
fied in the charters of Henry the Second,) leaves goo, nearly 
the amount of the firft endowment ; but. whether it be the 
fame land does notappear. It would be curious if we could 
trace whether the rent of 40s. mentioned in one of the char- 
ters of Henry II. arofe from the fame land as that now pro- 
ducing 51. ; from the different value of money, and improve- 
ment in agriculture, it does not feem improbable. 

But to proceed : the former poffeflions of this priory muft 
have been confiderable, as it is {tated to be now [22 Hen. VII.) 

{#] Tanner and Morant. 

[#] Morant. 


{o] Little Bicknacre, alias Bicknacre barns, in Mayland, were granted 1589 to 
Robert Wroth and William Wifeman. Morant, vol. I. p. 361. 


VoL. XI. Mm grown 
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grown poor ; and indeed at the death of Goding, the laft prior, 
there was only one frier remaining. 

At the general diffolution of monatfteries, this priory was 
granted [p], as part of the poffeffions of St. Mary’s Spital, 
to Henry Polfted. By him it was fold, in 1548, to Sir Walter 
Mildmay, and from his family it paffed to George Barring- 
ton, Efg. about the year 1654. It came afterwards to John 
Shute, Efq. who took the name of Barrington, and from 
him it defcended to William Wildman rashes the late 
lord vifcount Barrington. 

The priory was purchafed from Lord Barrington by John 
Strutt, Efq. of Terling Place, in the county of eee who is the 
prefent Lord of the manor : but he fold the priory farm to Mr. 
Tomlinfon, by whom it was fold to Mr. Brett. Thomas Met- 
calfe, Efq afterwards bought it of Mr. Brett ; fince which it 
has been purchafed by Sir John Henniker, Bart. of Newton 
Hall, and Stratford Houle, both in the county of Effex. 

Within the building of this priory is {till remaining a con- 
fiderable portion of the chapel, in which are the painted 
figures of faints, with fentences iffuing from their mouths. 
Twenty years ago, as I am told, the words were legible. [ 
endeavoured to trace their meaning in their prefent ftate, but 
without eect. ‘The antient kitchen is provided with a chim- 
ney and hearth of ample magnitude. 

I fay nothing of the exterior of the building, which is beft 
repretented by the drawing, Pl. XIII. 


Ihave the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordthip’s very faithful, 


Portman Square, and very obedient fervant, 
Feb. 14, 1793: 
3 JOHN HENNIKER MAJOR. 
[p] Tanner. 
“XXII. Me- 
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XXII. Memoir on the Origin of Printing. Addreffed 
to John Topham, E/g. F. R. and A. SS. By Ralph 
Willett, E/y. F. R. and ASS. 


DEar Sir, 


OUR favourable, though perhaps partial, opinion of the 
following Memoir on the fubjeé& of the origin of print- 
ing, as alfo that of another able and refpectable friend be- 
ieee to our Society, incline me to hope for the indul- 
gence of it in prefenting it to their perufal. 
~ After what had been written by Dr. Middleton and Dr. 
Ducarel concerning the Lambeth MSS. I little expected the 
fubject would have been revived by fuch refpeéctable writers as 
Mr. Meerman, and Meffrs. Bowyer and Nichols : the latter, 
indeed, little more than tranfcribe, for I can hardly call it 
copy, the fentiments of the former ; however, as they poffefs a 
confiderable rank in literature, and explain and ftrengthen, as 
far as they are able, the arguments of the other writer, they 
are well entitled to the obfervations I {hall attempt to make 
on what they have written. 

I do thisthe more willingly, as I believe théir little tract is 
the only one that hath been written in the Englith language 
fince the time of Palmer. ‘The fize of their book, as well as 
their reputation, hath induced the generality of Englifh read- 
ers to reft fatisfied with what they have faid on a fubje& they 
perhaps do not feel themfelves deeply interefted in. It would 


have been fairer to have ftated the arguments ufed in the con- 
M m2  futation 
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futation of thofe urged by the writers for Harlem, as well as 
thofe that /eem to make for their advantage. 

This hath been done,with honour to himfelf, by Meerman ; 
if the reader makes a falfe judgement on the refult, he is only 
to blame himfelf: Meerman hath furnifhed him with the 
means of making aright one, though prejudice, in favour of 
his own country, hath prevented him from doing it for him- 
felf. hd 

Though it may not be neceflary to repeat all that Middleton 
hath urged, it may be fo in regard to the obfervations of Du- 
carel ; {ome of them are new, and could not occur to Middle- 
ton, ashe wrote fome time before the appearance of Ducarel’s 
letter to Meerman{a]. If I am able to add any thing of my own, 
I fhall think myfelfhappy AsIam convinced myfelf, that 
this pretended MS. at Lambeth hath mifled both Meerman 
and Bowyer, as they feem to rely very much onit to fupport 
the claims of Harlem; in endeavouring to complete the de- 
ftruétion of all credit to it, I fhall weaken the fabrick, by 
withdrawing the corner-ftone from it. 


‘Here follows the fuppofed Lambeth Record, as given by 

Maittaire, from Atkins’s book. 

‘« The original and growth of printing, colle€ted out of Ai/- 
tory, and the records of this 4sugdom, wherein it is alfo 
demonttrated, that printing appertaineth to the pre- 
rogative royal, and is a flower of England ; by Richard 

_ Atkins, Efq. Whitehall, April 25, 1664. By order and 
appointment of the Right Hon. Mr. Secretary Morrice. 

‘¢’ Thomas Bourchier, archbifhop of Canterbury, moved the 

then king, (Henry the Sixth,) to ufe all poffible means for 

procuring a printing mo/d (for fo it was called then) to be 

brought into this kingdom. The king (a good man, and 

(2} Firft printed in Mr. Nichols’s Supplement to the Origin of Printing, 1781. 

much 
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much given to works of this nature) readily hearkened to the 
motion ; and, taking private advice how to effect his defign, 
concluded it could not be brought about without great fecrecy, 
and a confiderable {um of money given to fuch perfon or per- 
fons as would draw off the workmen from Harlem, in Hol- 
land, where Yobn Guttenberg had newly invented it, and was 
himfelf per/fonally at work. It was refolved that lefs than rooo 
marks would not produce the defired effect, towards which 
fum the faid archbi/bop prefented the king 350 marks. The 
money being now prepared, the management of the defign 
was committed to Mr. Robert Tournour, who then was of the 
robes tothe king, and a perfon moft in favour with him of 
any of his condition. Mr. Tournour took to his affiftance 
Mr. Caxton, acitizen of good abilities, who, trading much 
into Holland, might be a creditable pretence as well for his 
going as ftay in the Low Countries. Mr. Tournour was in 
difguife, his beard and hair fhaven quite off; but Mr. Caxton 
appeared known and public ; ¢4ey having received the faid 
fum of 1c0o marks, went firft to Amfterdam, then to Leyden, 
not daring to enter Harlem itfelf ; for the town was very jea- 
lous, having imprifoned and apprehended divers perfons, 
who came from other parts for the fame purpofe. They ftaid 
till they had fpent the whole 1000 marks in gifts and ex- 
pences, fo as the king was obliged to fend 500 marks more, 
Mr. Tournour having written to the king that he had almoft 
done his work; a bargain, as he faid, betwixt him and two 
Hollanders, for bringing off one of the workmen, who fhould 
fufficiently difcover and teach this new art. At laft, with 
much-a-do, they got off one of the underworkmen, whofe 
name was Frederick Corfellis, or Courfellis, who late one night 
{tole from his fellows in difguife into a veffel prepared before 
for that purpofe, and fo, the wind favouring the fhip, 

3 brought 
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brought him fafeto London. It was not thought fo prudent 
to fet him on work at London; but, by the archbifhop’s 
means, who had been vice-chancellor of the Univerfity of 
Oxon, Corfellis was carried with a guard to Oxford, which 
guard conftantly watched to prevent Corfellis from any poffi- 
ble efcape, till he had made good his promife in teaching how 
to print ; fo that, at Oxford, printing was firft fet up in Eng- 
land before there was any printing-prefs in France, Italy, or 
Germany, except the city of Mentz, which claims feniority of 
printing, even of Harlem itfelf, calling her city Urbem Mo- 
guntinam, Artis Typographice inventricem primam, though 
*tis known to be otherwife, that city gaining that art by the 
brother of one of the workmen of Harlem, who had learnt it 
at home of bis brother, and after fet up for himfelf at Mentz.” 


It is faid, though the record doth not ftate it, that this journey 
of Caxton and Tournour was performed in the year 1459: pro- 
bably it was not fooner ; for the invention of the art was not 
known even in France, though fo much nearer to Mentz, till — 
the reign of Charles the Eighth, or the beginning of that of 
Louis the Eleventh, as appears from the authorities quoted by 
Salier, vol. XIV. p. 229, Acad. des Infcriptions, and mentioned 
by me ina former memoir prefented by me to the Society. 

Communications between the feveral countries of Europe 
were, in that early period, few and flow; knowledge was 
confined to the confeffedly learned; and journeymen fhoe- 
makers, &c. had not been taught to thunder out Philippicks 
that rival Demofthenes ; the knowledge of this great inven- 
tion, the difcovery of printing, therefore, could not reach 
England fooner, if fo foon, as 1459. 

Now it may be obferved that Caxton was not in England 
in 1459. Bowyer himfelf, p. 11, allows that he was out of 

England 
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England from 1441 to 14713 a confiderable part of which 
time he was bufied in learning the art of printing, as he fays 
himfelf ; he muft, therefore, have been in the neighbourhood 
of Harlem, (for it was in the Netherlands that he refided,) at 
the very time in which the art 1s faid to be invented there ; 
and yet, though very exprefs in relating the invention of it 
at Mentz, he fays not a word of its prior difcovery, though 
very important, at Harlem. 

To anfwer this difficulty, Meerman fays, that this filence 
of Caxton is not to be wondered at in relation to his journey 
to Harlem, any more than his filence with regard to his own » 
introduction of the art into England. What relation have 
thofe two cafes to each other ? Caxton’s Polychronicon ends 
in 1460; the introduction of the art into England by him 
(if he did introduce it,which I doubt) was not till about 1474. 
To give ftrength to this anfwer, the Polychronicon fhould — 
have come down to that year at leaft, before the two cafes 
could influence each other [4]. 

But the point now contefted 1s not whether Caxton intro- 
duced the art into England ; it may be allowed to Bowyer 
that he did not, and yet the fufpicion, of the Lambeth MS. 
being a forgery, be no way leffened by it. 

I confefs, with ref{pect to myfelf, | do not believe that Cax- 
ton did introduce it, and am inclined to think that the letter 
fizned Oxonides, though very fevere on the Lambeth MS, in 
calling it an zd/e ftory, contains the moft probable account of 
its introduction ; it may, therefore, be proper, if I do not too 
much trefpafs on the patience of the Society, to give as much 
of it as relates to this point ; it appeared, as Mr. Bowyer fays, 
in the Weekly Mifcellany, April 26, 1735, foon after Dr. 
Middleton had publithed his little tract [c]. 


[4] Bowyer, p. 9. [e] Ibid. p. 24. 
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I think the learned author has fufficiently expofed the zd/e 
ftory of Frederick Corfellis, and entirely concur with 4imin 
rejecting it; but when he compliments Caxton with the name 
of our firft printer, notwithftanding the authority of a book 
printed at Oxford, and dated in the year 1468, I cannot_go fo 
far with him. We fhould not pretend to fet afide the authority 
of a plain date, without very {trong and cogent reafons ; and 
Iam afraid what the Doétor has in this cafe advanced will 
not appear, on examination, to carry that weight. with it that 
he feems toimagine. There:may be,and have been, miftakes 
and forgeries in the date both of books and records: too; .but 
this is never allowed as a reafon for fufpecting fuchas bear :no 
mark of either ; we cannot, from-a blunder in«the laft book 
printed at Cambridge, infer the like blunder -1n the firft book 
printed at Oxford ; befides, the type ufed in this our Oxford 
edition feems to be no {mall proof of its antiquity; it is the 
German letter, and very nearly the fame with that ufed by 
Fuft, (who has been fuppofed) the firft printer ; whereas 
Caxton and Rood ufe a quite different letter, fomething be- 
tween this German and our old Englith letter, which was 
{oon after introduced by De Worde and Pynfon ; Jaftly, the 
fuppofed year of this edition is much about the time that the 
printers at Mentz difperfed and carried the art of printing 
with them to moft parts of Europe. This circumftance, 
joined to that of the letter, inclines me to think that one of thefe 

printers might then come over to England, and follow bis profeffion 
at Oxford. 

Although very unwilling to take any merit from our own 
country, I muft not fuffer that partiality which I condemn 
in Meerman to miflead me; I muft therefore give up the pre- 
tenfions of Caxton, who never printed before 1474, and con- 
cur with Oxonides, as there are too many proofs of this early 


difperfion 
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difperfion of the printers to be withftood ; the Laétantius 
printed in 1465 at Subiaco; the St. Auftin, printed in the 
{ame monaftery, near Rome, probably by Sweynheim, in 
1467; another tract of St. Auftin, at Cologne, in 1467, by 
Zell; another book in 1468, at Tours, in France ; the Bible 
by Bemler at Augfbourg, in 1466 ; and many by Spire, at 
Venice, in 1469; feveral by Sweynheim, at Rome, in 1468 ; 
are fuch teftimonies of this early difperfion as render it not 
improbable that fome of them might attempt a fettlement in 
England, at a time when fuch a munificent prince as Edward 
the Fourth filled the throne, and the nation was in perfect 
tranquillity ; fome of thefe migrations were probably even 
earlier ; for, befides the ftrong reafons for fuppofing a prefs 
at Harlem in 1459, Mr. Meerman [c] allows of one at Frank- 
fort in 1459, by a workman of Fuft ; he fays, Soannes Peéter- 
Jbeim, minifter Fufti & Schoefferi, -erexit he libess i oficinam 
typographicam, 1459. 

But the filence of Caxton himfelf in his numerous dnd dif- 
fufed Colophons- (for he feems to be a loquacious though | 
modeft writer in whatever concerns himfelf) is a confiderable _ 
argument that he did not claim the honour of this introduc- 
tion of the art into England. Fabian, who was a’ cotem- 
porary with Caxton, and mentions exprefsly the invention 
at Mentz ; as likewife Aldridge, from. Anftis’s Black book 
of the Garter, though he fpeaks in the fame’ manner with 
relation to the fame city, fays not a word of Caxton’s bringing 
the art to England. Why then fhould we be wifer at this re- - 
mote period.of time in giving this honour to Caxton, when 
it doth not appear that he ever claimed it himfelf? Ducarel ° 
adduces a new and ftrone proof againft this MS; he fays, 
that in Archbithop ee s Antiquities of the Britith Church, f 


[e] Page 34 
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there is this MS note, written, probably, by the archbifhop 
himfelf, concerning Bourchier. 


‘¢ His temporibus (viz. Tho. Bourchieri) illa utiliffima cu- 
dendi atque imprimendi libros fcientia, Argentorati, Germa- 
niz civitate, inventa eft ; etfi de authoris, loci, annique, certa 
veritate, inter {criptores magna diffentio eft, quam perpen- 
dant lectores [@].’” 

If Bourchier had taken fuch a great part in the introduc- 
tion of the art into England, was it not natural that the 
archbifhop fhould obferve it in this note ? If the MS. was 
’ known to him, would he not have ufed it to give credit, not 
only to Bourchier, but to the fee itfelf over which he pre- 
fided? It muft have been at Lambeth at this time, viz. 1572, 
for it was there, according to Atkins, fo late as 1664 [e]. 

But, farther, Godwin de Prefulibus Angliz [ /], fays, that 
Bourchier did nothing remarkable during fuch a long period 
as thirty-two years that he filled the See of Canterbury, ex- 
cept giving 120]. as a fund for fupplying the wants of poor 
feholars occafionally, and leaving 100 books to the Univerfity. 
There are two regifters of Bourchier’s.tranfactions during this. 
period at Lambeth, which Godwyn examined. carefully ; 
furely if the archbifhop had been fo inftrumental in bringing 
over the art to England, he could not be faid to have done 
nothing remarkable, efpecially as it appears he was in fome 
degree a lover of learning, by leaving that fund and thofe 
books for promoting it ; fome mention of this extraordinary 
part of his life muft have occurred; and yet, none is found - 

in the regifters. 

In 1642 Ducarel {tates that the great queftion, between the 
king’s prerogative of licenfing books and the Stationers 


[2] Ducarel, p. 188. fe] Bowyer, p. 18, 


[f] Edit. Richardfon, p. 129 | 
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company, took place; Prynne, at that time a member of par- 
lament, was one of thofe who were employed to inveftigate 
and report to the houfe the refult of their enquiry. Prynne, 
after mentioning his authorities, proceeds to fay ; ** Ex his 
tef“imoniis colligo artem imprefforiam inventam fuiffe in Ger- 
mania circa annum1440, publicatam et exercitam circa annum 
1450.”’ If this treafure had been known, Prynne could not 
have beenignorant of it ; it muft have been brought forward 
on this occafion, for it was then at Lambeth; in 1665 Sir 
John Birkenhead had a copy of it; but, not fatisfied with 
that, he infpeéted the original, then in the cuftody of archbi- 
fhop Sheldon, but, not finding it fufficient to prove what Atkins 
had cited it for, made no report of the MS. to the houfe. Thefe are 
Bowyer’s own words, p. 18. 

What could he cite it for, but to prove the king’s preroga- 
tive, from a king’s introduction of the art at his own ex- 
pence? If the ftory of Caxton and Tournour’s journey was 
true, the MS. mufthave mentioned it, and fo have eftablith- 
ed the prerogative: if no fuch account appeared in it, Atkins 
was guilty of the moft impudent and unprofitable forgery ever 
known, except Lauder’s and Rowley’s in our own times ; and 
the MS. can have no weight in this enquiry ; but, perhaps, 
he did not expeét that his book would have had fuch a fe- 
rious enquiry into it. 

If he had not depended on a more implicit belief, he fhould 
have mentioned who the honourable perfon was that fup- 
plied him with the account of the MS; he muft know that 
he was to contradict the univerfally-received opinion at that 
time that Caxton brought it into England ; it became there- 
fore neceffary to give all the weight he could to this mew ac- 
count of its introduction ; the honourable perfon could not be 

Nn2 hurt 
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hurt by the mention of his name, and the MS. would cer tainly: 
have been benefited by this reference to another authority. 
With refpect to the fignatures, which Middleton gives, per-. 
haps, too. much importance to, I muft allow that they are a_ 
fallacious guide ; ; for, though Zarot is {aid to be the firft 1 In-. 
ventor of them in his Terence at Milan in1470, he. certainly 
did not continue to ufe them ; for, in his-beautiful edition of 
Horace at that place i in 1474, there are xo fignatures, nor are. 
they in the Hiftoriz Augufte Scriptores by Lavaguia in. 
1495, at the fame place. Whenever they might be invented,. 
they were flowly adopted, for, I have no. book with, them. 
fooner than Juniani, Maii de proprietate verborum prifco-... 
rum, printed at Naplesby Moravus in 1475. _Jenfon’s Bible 
at Venice in 1476, hath them for the firft time ; and feveral_ . 
others about that time employed them ; but, that Zarot did. 
not invent them for the firft time in 1470 1s proved by the 
Oxford book in 1468, which hath them. They were late in 
making their. way into England. Caxton in his Diétes and 
Sayings of the Philofophers in 1477 hath them not ; but they 
appear in his Myrrour of the World in 1280; and feem to,. 
have been.employed always. afterwards by him. I have four~ 
ancient Miffals, in which there are,no fignatures, and I am. 
pretty certain there are none in the celebrated one belonging 
to the late Dutchefs of Portland. There are none in the Spe- 
culum, either the Latin or Belgic edition; and, though they 
are found in the Biblia Pauperum, they feem to have been 
put there only to direét the arrangement of the prints, as they 
are placed only in.an obfcure part of them,. I certainly have 
not feen fo great a number of Miflals and MSS. as thefe 
gentlemen have had EEN as of doing ; their account 
may therefore be right, : I chufe to confine myfelf to fuch as 
J have really feen my/elf, in which I find no fignatures ; but £ 
mult 
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muff allow the ufe or omiffion are not conclufive, although 
De Laar, and other eminent Bibliographers, lay great ftrefs on. 
them for afcertaining books without dates or printers names.. 

But, before I quit this-unfortunate fuccefs of the MS. in: 
proving any) judicial. enquiry, I-muft obferve,. that, in three: 
years after this mifcarriage in Prynne’s affair, a fuit was infti-- 
tuted in the King’s. Bench, by. the Company of. Stationers,. 
again{t the Univerfity of Cambridge, for printing books ; the: 
Lambeth.MS. was again. brought forward by the former; but 
rejected by the bench, who would not fuffer it to be urged, as. 
it re{ted only on the credit of Mr. Atkins ; what was become of! 
the MS. itfelf, as this feems to imply that only Atkins’s. ac-- 
count of-it-was offered, and that doubted *: — 

But the {trongeft objection to this book being printed’ by” 
Cortfellis is, that it-isfaid.to be printed on wooden types or- 
blocks, the only mode, he fays, then ufed at Harlem. If he 
refts his faith on.this foundation, he thould have taken care to> 
fee the book: Mr. Herbert, who hath cortinued .Ames’s Ty-- 
pographical Antiquities, not only faw it, but examined it care- - 
fully, and hath given a fac fimile of the Colophon, declares not ~ 
only onhis own authority, but that of the mofteminent printers ; 
to whom. he fhewed it, that. it is printed with the fu/file feparate : 
metal type, and not on.wocden blocks; and if we may rely on. 
the-fac fimile exhibited by him, we may fafely add that it is. 
performed with as beautiful a type as. any we know from the. 
moft celebrated printer of that age. But, now the wooden: 
types are mentioned, may I be allowed to fay, with Heineken, 
that the time may come, when the writers on this. fubject. 
will be afhamed to infifton them? there:is no mention of 
them in Schoeffer’s account to Trithemius. He only talks of 
wooden blocks. Wooden types muft be too weak, under any. 


management, to bear the prefs, and muft be foon broken; they 
/ could. 
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could not bear wafhing and cleaning, they mult /we// with the 
moifture, and /brink in drying, and fo never preferve their 
true fhape and form for any time. We know, indeed, that 
they were attempted, but foon abandoned ; and no entire 
book was, probably, ever printed with them. The notion of 
the Fu/fo-/culpti, fo eagerly taken up by Meerman, feems to 
me to be ftill more abfurd ; and I am furprized that Bowyer 
and Nichols, eminent printers themfelves, and therefore com- 
petent to have corrected Meerman in fuch an extravagant 
idea, fhould countenance and fupport him in it; I will ven- 
ture to pronounce it émpofible. 

The Lambeth MS. is certainly of confequence to Meer- 
‘man ; for, {lender as the authority is, itis the only one from 
which we can infer:there were two Guttenbergs, printers ; an 
advantage he makes ufe of. .But how is it to be inferred ? 
Caxton .and Tournour were fent to Harlem, where Fosn 
Guitenkerg had newly invented the art, and was himfelf per- 
fonally at work. The MS. proceeds to fay, Mentz gained the 
-art by the Jrother of one of the workmen of Harlem, who had 
learnt it at home of his érother, and afterwards fet up for him- 
felf at Mentz; a pretty foundation to build two Guttenbergs 
upon, fen' and jun". This ftatement is rather perplexed. But 
there fhould be three Guttenbergs ; for Fohn Guttenberg had 
then newly invented the art as maffer, which,-it feems, one of 
his workmen knew before himfelf. It fhould be noted that 
poor Cofter comes in for no fhare of the honour, though it 
was at Harlem he had thefe correfpondences with the wood- 
land nymphs of the groves about that place, not twenty-five 
years before. It is not even faid this workman was brother to 
John Guttenberg, or that his name was the fame, though it 
would have given fome weight to the account. Caxton: was 
joined with T ournour, becaufe he wasknown to have traded 

much 
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much into Holland, which might be a creditable pretence as 
well for his going as {tay in the Low Countries. If, there- 
fore, Tournour was afraid to truft himfelf in Harlem, not- 
withftanding his difguife of /having his beard and bis hair, 
both of which muft foon grow again, there was no reafon to- 
re{train Caxton, who was toappear pudlic and known, from 
entering the town, and managing the defign himfelf on the 
fpot, much better than by communicating the fecret of their 
journey tofo many people as they were obliged to bribe and. 
employ init. It was fortunate that fuch confiderable fums as: 
they expended did not alarm the jealoufy of a. people fo at- 
tentive to prevent the art from being known. The opinion: 
that there were two Guttenbergs doth not feem to be proved. 
from this indiftiné and.conjectural. account.. I know of no. 
other.; and therefore cannot make the filence of all ourEnglifh: 
hiftorians,. Fabian, Hollinthed, Stow, Baker, and Caxton,. 
about it, prove.that the author muft have had his ixformation: 
from one who took. it from the moft authentre documents. I. 
fhould rather think. this: filence in thefe hiftorians affords.a- 
contrary inference ; and that we.ftill very much.want fome. of. 
thefe authentic documents [g}.. 

Middleton. had. urged. the improbability: of this~ journey: 
taking, place when the king’s. affairs were in fuch a. dangerous: 
ftate that he might be faid.to be fighting ‘for his crown againft 
the Duke of York. Mr. Meerman,. Bowyer,.and Nichols, 
anfwer this objection; by faying,.that, notwithftanding this. 
dangerous ftate, Henry the Sixth was: able to-attend.to his 
two great eftabli{hments: of Eton college, and King’s col- 
lege, at Cambridge. They mutt certainly know that the king’s 
affairs were in a very different {tate in.1441, when. thefe noble 
eftablifhments took place; when every thing was quiet, his: 
fituation profperous, and fuited to fuch great:bufinefs, from 


[g] Bowyer, p. 5: 
that 
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‘that which it was in in 1459, while the civil war was raging 
vith fuch violence as ended in the lofs of his crown to Ed- 
ward early in-1461 [4]. 
Surely thofe ereat erections cannot be faid to have been 
made during all his troubles, as they were performed in 1441. 
We know that Henry’s queen, who*began Queen’s col- 
lege 1448, a confiderable time after 1441, was obliged to 
relinquifh her defign on account of thefe troubles, though 
then only beginning, and not fo formidable -as they proved 
afterwards : fuch a fum as 1500 marks would have been more 
wanted for the fupport of his war in 1459 than for the un- 
certain introduétion of this new art, however confiderable, 


x 


into England. 
But to refume the fabjest of the two Guttenbergs. De Bica 


was puzzled about it, as Guttenberg is fometimes called by 
that name fimply, and at other times he 4s ftyled Geinsfle/h. 
This difficulty occafioned his writing to Shoefflin, at. Straf+ 
burg. He returned him an account of his authorities that 
cleared it up ; they are from the ancient regifters of the chap- 
ter-houfe in the collegiate church of St. Thomas in that city, 
and feem to be atteftations to a conveyance, in which Gutten-. 
berg is a witnefs ; <‘Joannes diétus Gensfleifch, a/:as nuncupa- 
tus Guttenberg de Moguntia, Argentine commorantes, et itre- 
nuus virRutholdus deRamftein, miles.’? Fhe fecond atteftation 
is to another deed, and begins thus: ‘* Joannes diétus Gens- 
Aleifch, alias Gutenberg de Moguntia ; the firft atteftation is 
found in the volume marked B, fol. 293, and dated the 2 sth 
of March, 14413 thefecond in the fame volume, fol..302, 
dated 17th November,1442; it is apparent that Gensfleifch 
and Guttenberg were two names of the fame man {7}. 
[4] Bowyer, p. 8. 


()] Acad. des Infcript. Vol. XLV. p. 929. 
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If we fhould admit the authenticity of this MS. what are 
we to think of the long interval from 1459 to 1468, before 
the nation derived any benefit from this introduétion of the 
art into England? What became of Corfellis after his fettlement 
at Oxford? Are we to be fatisfied with this fingle perform- 
ance ? In the cafe of Caxton we find a continued feries of 
printing by him ; after he began to print, we find a fuccef- 
fion of printers bred under him, exercifing and diffufing the 
art ; ihall we think that a man, brought into England for 
the exprefs purpofe of printing, and teaching to print, fhould 
have been fo unfortunate, as to leave no other memorial of his 
diligence, except this one inftance; no {cholars bred under 
him? for the book at St. Albans in 1480 difcovers a type 
like Caxton’s, and very different, though printed with fufile 
metal types, from thofe in the Oxford book in 1468. This I fay 
pofitively, as] have the former book, and have examined it. 
Mr. Bowyer obviates this by faying, that, if we confider that 
the Oxford printer met with {mall encouragement, printed 
probably but few books, and did not put his name to them, it 
isno wonder that hisname and memory {fhould be foon loft ; 
nor is it furprifing that Caxton fhould run away with the cre- 
dit of being the firft printer, who lived many years in great 
repute, printed a confiderable number of books, and flourifhed 
in the funfhine of a court. Where do they learn that Cor- 
fellis printed fo few books, &c.? Iam afhamed to trefpais fo 
much on the patience of any reader, in giving the whole of 
Bowyer’s apology for this long filence ; but, if I had not done 
it, I queftion if I fhould have been credited in giving a part of 
it only. What, did Caxton flourith in the funfhine of a court, 
and Corfellis not? Corfellis brought over, at the expence 
and order of a prince himfelf, of an archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, who lived twenty-three years after he was brought over, 
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whohad the advantage of being fo many years earlier thanCax- 
ton, when it would have been thought early even on the Con- 
tinent, when the art muft have excited more admiration and 
curiofity than Caxton could expeét, who came fifteen years 
after him ? when fuch powerful patrons interefted themfelves 
in his fuccefs? and, though probably fome of the books 
printed by him have been loft, we cannot allow all of 
them, but this one book, to have experienced this misfor- 
tune, when we fee fuch a regular and numerous feries of thefe 
printed by Caxton have reached our times. 

The reader hath now had the reafons of my fufpecting that 
this MS. is a mere fable; they are, at leaft many of them, 
thofe mentioned by other writers in this difpute; but have 
they been anfwered ? Confident affertions are not anfwers ; 
it is to conneét into one view all that hath been written 
about it, that I unite them ; though my own opinion, which 
I do not wifh to intrude on any perfon, when they have ex- 
amined what hath been now offered, 1s, that this ftory of 
Corfellis refembles very much that of Junius, about Harlem 
and Cofter ; both of them fabricated at remote periods from 
the origin of the art, neither of them heard of till a Dutch- 
man’s vanity in favour of his own country, and a worfe mo- 
tive in an Englifhman, brought them forth. 


Junius’s Account. 


** Corneli bibliopegi, quondam famuli Laurentii Jo. fil. 
Harlementfis, teftimonium de heri fui inventionibus ; quod 
fervavit Hadr. ‘funius in Batavia, p.253, feq. edit. ree 
Batav. 1588, 4to. : 

** Redeo ad urbem noftram (Harlemum),cuiprimam inventz 

ifthic artis typographice gloriam deberi, et fummo jure affe- 
rendam 
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rendam aio, utpote propriam et nativam : fed luminibus nof- 
tris fola officit inveterata illa et qua encaufti modo in{fcripta eft 
animis opinio, tamaltis innixa radicibus, quas nulli ligones, nulli 
cunel, nulla rutra revellere aut eruere valeant ; qua pertinaciter 
credunt, et perfuafiflimum habent apud Magontiacum claram 
et vetuftam Germaniz urbem primo repertas literarum formu- 
las quibus excuderentur libri. Utinam hic incredibilem illam 
dicendi vim, que in Carneade fuiffe perhibetur, ‘voto exoptare 
pofiem, qui nihil defendifle unquam quod non probarit, nihil 
oppugnafle quod non everterit, dicitur; ut faltem refugam illam 
laudem poftliminio revocare, et hoc quafi tropheum erigere 
poffem veri interpolator: quod ego non alio optarim, quam ut 
veritas recté a poeta vetere temporis filia nuncupata, aut (ut ego 
foleo) pov eaeyyoc, tandem detegatur,queque juxtaDemocritum, 
altiflimo in puteo demerfa hactenus delituit, in apertum profe- 
ratur. $i gloriofum certamen fufcipere non piguit Zgyptios 
et Phoenicas de literarum inventione, his Deo duce earum 
inventum ad fe trahentibus, quando tabulas Yeoxepaxres, hoc 
eft, a Deo exaratas jactant ; illis a fe repertas Gracie intuliffe 
gloriantibus, quando Cadmus Phoenicum clafle vectus, ru- 
dibus Grecorum populis artis illius auctor, eas commonttra- 
vit. Rurfus fi Athenienfes Cecropi fuo, Thebani Lino, ean- 
dem laudem vindicant: Palamedi Argivo excogitatorum cha- 
racterum gloriam Tacitus et Philoftratus deferunt : ut Hygi- 
nus Latinorum Carmente Evandri matri. Si itaque contro- 
verfam dubiamque gloriam cuncte gentes ad fe ceu propriam 
rapere non erubuerunt, quid vetat quo minus indubitandx 
laudis poffeffionem, de qua per focordiam avitam exturbati 
fumus, quafi poftliminii jure repetamus ? Equidem non invidia, 
aut malevolentiz ftudio tranverfus agor, ut huic afleram, quod 
alter! derogem ac detraham. Craffi impudentiam non imitabor, 
hinc Scevole fan@timoniam et gravitatem affectando,illinc pra- 
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henfationibus favorem hominum eblandiendo: hand is fum ;. 
corruptis arbitriis planum agere non decrevi, veritatem illam. 
unam perfpicuam, quam uti ccelefte folis jubar, nulla nox, 
nulla caligo, quamtumvis alta, obtenebrare poteft, exhibiturus,. 
quantum in.me eft, idque /implict ac minime fucato orationis filo, 
quod illa amat. Quod fi optimus ille teftis eft, auctore Plutar- 
cho, qui nullo obftriétus beneficio, neque alterius addictus. 
{tudio, libere quod fentit loquitur et intrepide, meum tefti- 
monium merito locum habeat, qui nec mortuum aut heredes,, 
pofterofve cognatione attingam, neque gratiam aut beneficium 
inde expectem, qui quicquid hujus feci, id totum fepultis ma- 
nibus pietatis ergo impendi, Dicam igitur quod accepi a fe- 
nibus et auctoritate gravibus, et Reipub. adminiftratione claris,. 
quique a majoribus fuis ita accepifle graviflimo teftimonio con-. 
firmarunt, quorum auctoritas jure pondus habere debeat ad. 
faciendam fidem.’”’—Now for thefe authorities. 

“« Yabitavit ante annos centum duodetriginta Harlemi-. 
‘in cedibus fatis {plendidis (ut documento effe poteft fabrica. 
que in hunc ufque diem perftat integra) foro imminentibus a. 
regione palatit regalis, Laurentius Johannes cognomento. 
/Edituus Cuftofve (quod tunc opimum et honorificum munus 
familia eo nomine clara hereditario jure poffidebat) is ipfe 
qui nunc laudem invente artis typographice recidivam juttis 
vindiciis ac facramentis repetit, ab aliis nefarie poffeffam et: 
occupatam, fummo jure omnium triumphorum laurea majore- 
donandus. Js forte in fuburbano nemore fpatiatus (ut folent: 
fumpto cibo aut feftis diebus cives qui otio abundant) ccepit, 
_ faginos cortices principio in literarum typos eonformare, qui-. 
bus inverfa ratione figillatim charte impreflis. verficulum., 
unum atque alterum animi gratia ducebat, nepotibus gener}, 
fui liberis exemplum futurum. Quod ubi feliciter fuccefferat,. 
ccepit animo altiora (ut erat ingenio magno et fubacto) agi~ 
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tare, primumque omnium atramenti {criptorii genus gluti- 
nofius tenaciufque, quod vulgare lituras trahere experiretur, 
cum genere fuo Thoma Petro, qui quaternos liberos reliquit 
omnes ferme confulari dignitate funétos (quod eo dico ut 
artem in familia honefta et ingenua, haud fervili, natam intelli- 
gant omnes) excogitavit; inde etiam pinaces totas figuratas ad- 
ditis charaéteribus expreflit. Quo in genere vidi ab ipfo excufa 
Adverfaria, operarum rudimentum paginis folum adverfis, haud 
epiftographis; is liber erat vernaculo fermone ab auctore 
confcriptus anonymo, titulum preferens, Speculum nofire falu-- 
tis; in quibus id obfervatum fuerat inter prima artis incunabula 
(ut nunquam ulla fimul et reperta et abfoluta eft) uti pa-. 
gine averfe glutine commie coherefcerent, ne ille ipfe va-- 
cuz deformitatem adferrent.. Poftea fagimas formas plumbeis. 
mutavit, has deinceps f{tanneas fecit, quo folidior minu/que 
flexilis effet materia, durabiliorque : e quorum. typorum reli- - 
quiis que fuperfuerant conflata cenophora vetuftiora adhuc- 
Aodie vifantur in Laurentianis illis,. quas dixi, adibus in fo-. 
rum profpectantibus, habitatis:poftea a {uo pronepote Gerar- 
do Thoma, quem honoris caufa nomino, cive claro, ante: 
paucos hos.annos vita defunéto fene. Faventibus, ut fit, inven- 
to novo ftudiis hominum, quum nova merx, nunquam antea. 
vifa, emptores wnadique exciret cum huberrimo: queeftu, crevit. 
fimul artis amor, crevit minifter1um, additi familiz operarum 
miniftri, prima mali labes, quos inter ‘foannes quidam, five is (ut~ 
fert fufpicio) Fauftus fuerit ominofo cognomine, hero fuo - 
infidus. et infauftus, /ve alivs eo nomine, non magnopere las 
boro, quod filentum umbras inquietare nolim, contagione ° 
confcientiz quondam dum viverent tactas. Is ad operas ex- - 
cuforias facramento dictus, poftquam artem jungendorum 
characterum, fufilium typorum peritiam, quaque alia eam ad & 
rem {pectant, percalluiffe fibivifus eft, captato opportuno tem-~ - 


pore, quo non potuit magis idoneum inveniri, ipla nocte quae» 
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Chrifti natalitiis folennis eft, qua cunéti promifcue luftralibus 
facris operari folent, choragium omne typorum involat, im/fru- 
mentorum herilium et artificio comparatorum fupellectilem conva- 
fat, deinde cum fure domo fe proripit, Amftelodamum prin- 
cipio adit, inde Coloniam Agrippinam, donec Moguntiacum 
perventum eft, ceu ad afyli aram, ubi quafi extra telorum 
jactum (quod dicitur) pofitus tuto degeret, fuorumque fur- 
torum aperta oficina, fructum huberem meteret. Nimirum ex ea, 
intra vertentis anni fpatium, ad annum a nato Chrifto 1442 lis 
ipfis typis, quibus Harlemi Laurentius fuerat ufus, prodiffe in 
lumen certum eft Alexandri Galli Dodfrinale, que Gramma- 
tica celeberrimo tunc in ufu erat, cum Petri Hifpani tra&atz- 
bus, prima foetura. Ifta funt ferme que a fenibus annofis fide 
dignis, et qui tradita de manu in manum quafi ardentem 
tacdam in decurfu acceperant, olim intellexi, et alios eadem 
referentes atteftantefque comperi. Memini narraffe mihi Ni- 
colaum Galium, pueritiz mez formatorem, hominem ferrea 
memoria et longa canitie venerabilem, quod puer non femel 
audierit Cornelium quendam bibliopegum ac fenio gravem, 
nec octogenario minorem (qui in eadem officina fubmini- 
{trum egerat) tanta animi cozfentione ac fervore commemo- 
rantem rei geftz feriem, inventi (ut ab Aero acceperat) ratio- 
nem, rudis artis polituram et incrementum, aliaque id genus, 
ut invito quoque pre rei indignitate ./acryme erumperent, 
quoties de plagio inciderat mentio ; tum vero ob ereptam 
furto gloriam fic ira exardefcere folere fenem, ut etiam liétoris 
exemplum eum fuifle editurum in plagiarium appareret, fi vita 
illi fuperfuiffet : tum devovere confueville diris ultricibus facri- 
legum caput, noctefque illas damnare atque execrari, quas una 
cum fcelere illo, communi in cubili per aliquot menfes exegif- 
fet. Que non diffonant a verbis Quirini Talefii Cof. eadem 
fere ex ore /ibrarit ejusdem fe olim accepiffe mihi confefli. Ifta 
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diétare me compulit cupiditas et ftudium defendendz verita- 
tis, quamvis illa odium fui plerumque parere foleat ; in qua 
tuenda potius quam ut deferere vadimonium velim, ad {fufci- 
piendum odium paratior fim ac promptior. Nam iftud facile 
ponent, qui rem ipfam fincere et candide indagabunt et expen- 
dent, tanquam in Critolai bilance appenfam : at veritatis, que 
Dei imago quedam eft, qui non libenter patrocinium fufcipiat, 
vix hominis appellationem mereri exiftimo, cujus cura atque 
amore nihil cuiquam vel fanétius vel antiguius effe debet. 
‘Tuendo veritatem et conftabit fuus urbi noftre honos, in cive 
ereptam.inventionis pulcherrimz gloriam recuperature, et ca- 
det eorum arrogantia, quos falfam aliens gloriz hereditatem 
cernere non puduit, et quafi dejectis de ponte fexagenariis 
alieni juris poffefionem fuperbe ufurparunt. At vereor ut 
furdis iia auribus canantur ; utcunque tamen erit, juvabit me 
et memoriz inventoris et gloriz urbis pro virili contuluiffe, 
dum apud leves et veri incuriofos animos plus valet praju- 
dicium opinionis (quod antea quoque teftatus {um} quam cum 
ratione auctoritas. Que injuria muflitanda eft et devoranda pa- 
rum lubentibus. Quanquam dolendum minus foret eam lau- 
dem in clariffimam Germaniz urbem, velut aliam in familiam, 
tranfiffe, fi non p/agio, fed recta ratione factum 1d fuiffet. Verum 
arbitror fatis volentibus hanc viam commodifiimam vifam, uti 
citiffime ad nitorem fuum ac perfectionis culmen perveniret 
inventum illud, orbi fale (quod dicitur) et fole magis neceffa- 
rium, nimirum in majore luce hominum, per ftudia, magna- 
tum premia, et honores (quibus artes aluntur) facilius emer- 
furum, uti accidifle res docuit, quam in extremo orbis terra- 
rum feceffu quodam et recondito angulo, inter hominum pri- 
vatorum fordes [a].”’ 

The faireft, and I believe the moft fatisfactory way, will 
be to infert the obfervations at the foot of the refpective au- 


[2] Meerman, tom. II. p. 89—95- ie 
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thorities adduced to fupport the claims of Harlem) and 
Mentz. That of Junius fhould be the firft taken noticelof ; it 
is the fulleft, and probably was the firft, and on which all the 
fubfequent ones have been taken; the account hath been 
given: as Malinkrot hath been very particular in his obfer- 

vations on it, I will give what he fays, although it are Be 
thought tedious. 

He afks why Cofter made choice of the bark, not the iced, 
of the beech tree, to make his letters on; the bark muft be 
too tender for the office afligned to them: Secondly, as 
Cofter was carving fingle letters on this bark, for the ufe 
and inftruétion of ee Wand children, whether he could hope to 
make with his knife, on /uch materials, fuch correct letters as 
any {choolmafter would have fupplied him with? how he 
could difpofe thefe letters, fo as to compofe a word, efpecially, 
as he owns, in another place, that printers ink was not then 
found out; (to whieh I muft add, how could fuch tender ma- 
terials bear the ftroke of the printing prefs?) and even, when 
he had improved his bark types into /eaden ones, fimply, and 
not hardened with other metals, they muft be found unequal 
to this great preffure ; but his furprize is increafed when he 
confiders the number to be fo great, even after the theft by 
Fuft, as tomake veffels for holding liquors, he thinks it would 
have been more natural to have preferved them, and added 
fuch new ones as might be wanted to carry on fuch a Jucra- 
tive trade as he allows it to have been ; befides, thefe veffels 
made with the reliques of the printing apparatus, muft be 
made with very durable wood to have lafted till the time of 
Junius, about 140 years, and even Cofter’s houfe muft have 
been well built, as they were then moftly of wood, to have 
lafted fo long; but this houfe, and thefe veflels, feem to have 
been unknown to thofe early writers, who treated the fubjeét 
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of early printing, long before Junius took it up: he urges 
that Fuft took his time wrong in committing the theft on 
Chriftmas day, as that feftival was more likely to encreafe 
the number of idle people, whofe curiofity to difcover fome- 
thing of an art fo carefully concealed, expofed Co/fer’s houfe 
to more danger then, than at any other time, and fhould 
have redoubled his vigilance ; he obferves, that Fu/, very ab- 
furdly, encumbered his flight with fuch a vaft load (Chevil- 
lier fuppofes not lefs than 1ooolb.) which, as he was ac- 
quainted with the fecret of the art, he might fo eafily fupply 
himfelf with, to any place he might fly to; and probably, 
without a crime, have eftablifhed himfelf in; that after his 
flight, and getting out of a walled town, and that better 
guarded at that time than commonly, on account of the 
riots and debauchery incident to fuch a feftival, he fhould 
{top at Amfterdam, within two hours eafy walk, where he 
might be {peedily apprehended, as the intercourfe between 
the two towns was inceffant ; that he fhould then proceed no 
farther than Cologn, where he might be fecured ; and laftly, 
to Mentz, where he was allowed to fettle quietly, and without 
moleftation, or complaint to any magiftrates about the rob- 
bery ; he might thus recover all his types, &c. (if he could not 
do without them) and have renewed the profits of fuch a be- 
neficial trade, inftead of weakly giving them up, and con- 
verting the remainder of his {tock into drinking veffels, or 
veffels for holding liquors ; but it is laughable to hear an old 
fellow, Cornelius, fellow fervant with Fuft at Cofter’s, and 
then eighty years old, threatning what he would do with Fuft 
if he lived a little longer, and could meet with him ; the 
theft was in 1441, and Fuft lived till 1466, twenty-five years 
after the theft, long enough to have allowed Cornelius time 
to execute thefe threats, and when he certainly was hetter able 
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to execute them. Malinkrot’s obfervations are, perhaps, fuf- 
ficient to invalidate this account of Junius: I fhall only ob-. 
ferve, that this account of Junius is-fuch a piece of oratory as- 
is unneceflary in an inveftigation of truth, and feems to be. 
built chiefly on popular opinion. As. he appears to be difh- 
dent himfelf of the fuccefs of his teftimony, he muft allow 
us to be more fo. 

On this ground of popular opinion, fo. many other places-(at 
leaft fifteenin number) having put in their claim, I am not 
furprized to find this from Harlem, which hath better pretens 
fions than any of them, except Mentz and Strafburg, to this. 
honour. If the Lambeth record is allowed, it is- decifive;. 
but though the credit of that authority is,. I hope, confider-. 
ably weakened, it is. poffible that the practice of printing was~ 
very early introduced there, and that by Guttenderg ; in its. 
proper place I fhall give my reafons for thinking fo. 

The next voucher for Harlem is, that of Theodorus Volc-. 
kardus Coornhertius, in dedicatione Belgice verfionis Tullii 
Officiorum, edit. Harlem 1561. | 

Addreffing himfelf tothe Senate of that town, he fays: 

‘Viri fpectatiffimi prudentiffimique, fepe mihibona fidenar=. 
ratum eft, utilifimamartemTypographicam in hac urbe Harle- 
menfi, etfi modo: perquam:.rudi, inventam effe; emendare enim 
inventa et ad majoremgradum perfeétionis perducere facilius eft, 
quam nova invenire. Poftea hanc artem fervus quidam perfidus 
Moguntiam tranttulit, ibique perfeCtiorem reddidit, et huic fi- 
mul urbi inventionem hujus artis, fimulatque fama ejus rei 
divulgata effet, conciliavit ; adeo ut cives noftri, quando hunc 
honorem vero inventori adfcribunt, vix apud guemquam fidem 
mveniant, cum, tamen res ipfa a mu/tis in noffra urbe, prop-. 
ter notitiam certi/imam omnino credatur ; et a civibus vefera- 
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nis Cunéfis extra omnem dubitationis aleam ponatur. Neque 
me fugit, famam illam de Moguntia ob majorum noftrorum 
Incuriam temerariam omnium mentibus tam a/tis infixam 
effe radicibus, ut nullum argumentum, quamvis evidentiffi- 
mum, certiflimum, et avidfi/imum fuerit, inveteratam illam 
‘opinionem ex illorum animis evellere queat. Sed quoniam 
veritas, etiaifi paucis fit nota, veritas tamen manet, idcirco 
‘ego quoque rem modo narratam certiffimam effe credo, con- 
victus teftimonus fide digniflimis virorym fenio et authoritate 
graviem, quinon folum de familia inventoris Harlemenfis, 
fed etiam de ejus nxomine et cognomine me fepe certiorem reddi- 
derunt ; imo primum impreffionis modum rudiorem de- 
fcripferunt, et primi Zypographi edes indice digito olim mon- 
ftrarunt. idtaque non invidia honoris alieni, fed amore ve- 
ritatis inductus, intermittere haud potul, quin hanc rem ad 
gloriam promeritam urbi noftrz vindicandam paucis attinge- 
yrem. Hzc honefta et jufta honoris cupido videtur etiam in caufa 
fuifle, cur typographia in hac urbe ad inftar furculi e radicibus 
arboris vetufta denuoeffloruerit atque incepta fuit. Etenim fepe 
contiget, ut cives nofri in congre/Jum, colloquiumgue venientes, 
quererentur, alios hoc honore immerito frui, atque adhuc a 
nemine pott illud tempus (fic illi ne ullo quidim contradicente 
loquebantur) hanc artem in noftra urbe exercitam effe. His 
quotidianis dicts effectum eft id, ut ego fociique mei, qui ho- 
neftum laborem otio preferunt, confilium de typographia Har- 
lemi conftituenda in hujus urbis honorem, aliorum emo- 
Jumentum noftrumque commodum abfque ullius hominis 
damno promoyendum, ceperimus.”’ 


This flourifhing account was publifhed twenty-feven years 
before that of Junius, and probably fuggefted the other by 
him: Junius, however, embellifhed it with many particu- 
lars feemingly unknown to Volckard, though writing {o re- 
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cently before him ; he thought proper to bring in the beachen 
letters on bark, and Cofter’s folitary walk in the wood, &c.. 
though the former fays not a word of Cofter himfelf. 

This teftimony goes no further than to eftablith the general 
and popular belief at Harlem; he honeftly owns that he did 
not expeét to overcome the prejudice in favour of Mentz, he 
may therefore allow us to retain ours in favour of that city, 
until better authorities than thefe adduced.by him are pro- 
duced. Guicciardin’s account is the next to be noticed, and 
is as follows, in fpeaking of Harlem :: 


“In hac urbe, non modo juxta publicam zncolarum, alio- 

rumque Ho//andorum vocem, fed et {fcriptores guofdam, aliaque 
monumenta, inventa primum ars fuit imprimendi, et: literas 
characterefque in chartam transferendi, hodie receptas Verum 
auctore ante perfectam evulgatamque artem defundco, hujus 
famulus, ut narrant, Moguntiam abut, ubi eandem in lucem 
prodiens perbenigné fuit exceptus. Illic autem data porro arti 
eft opera tanta cum diligentia atque induftria, ut ad integram 
ejus cognitionem plenamque perfectionem ventum fuerit, . 
unde divulgata poft hac tandemque inveterata eft fama, 
natam ea in urbe artem fcientiamque imprefloriam. Quid 
hac in parte vero fit confentaneum judicare nec poflum nec 
volo, fufficere arbitratus, aliquid ea de re obiter commemoraffe, 
ne ifti urbi, regionique gravis fim.” 


In this account he acquits Fuft of the fuppofed robbery, 
and gives a more reafonable account of the fettlement of the 
art at Mentz. It may be obferved that he gives no opinion of 
his own, but feems diffident of the claim of Harlem ; indeed, 
if he had been more decided, I fhould give but little credit ta 
his opinion, given at fuch adiftance of time and place from 
the invention. Guicciardin wrote in Italy, long after the dif 
covery of the art (120years), and fpeaks of it only flightly 

(obiter), 
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(obiter), in his defcription of the Low Countries ; it is only in- 
cidently introduced, and in that general way as would not 
fettle a difpute that exercifed. the pens of the ableft writers, 


who lived inthe neighbourhood, and nearer the time of the - 


invention, and who were treating it profe/ealy at that time. 
If any farther proof fhould be thought wanting to invali- 


date the force of Guicctardin’s account, it may be inferred from - 
a book mentioned by Maittaire, fuppofed by him to have been | 


printed in 1471. It.is-to.be found in the Colophon to an. 
edition of.Pliny’s Epiftles, and is as follows... 


‘* Sine loco et typographo; fed in editoris epiftola dedi- - 
catoria leguntur hec ; ‘* Ludovicus Carbo Sal. Plu. dicit il- - 
luftriffimo et excellentiffimo principi Borgio, duci Mutinz ac ° 
Regii, marchioni Aiftenfi, ,comitique Radigii. Gratulari licet - 
feculo noftro, diveBorfi, dux preftantiflime; in quo certé op- - 
timarum artium {tudia maxime floreant ; eloquentia et legiti- | 
ma illa eruditio fuum tandem decus agnofcat; in priftinam- - 
que dignitatem reftituta fit, aded laté pateat Romana et Greca : 


facundia ut jam et Galli et Britanni bonos oratores et poétas 


habere videantur : ad quam quidem rem commodiflimum ad- - 
jumentum preeftiterunt nobiliflima Germanorum ingenia, gui ar- - 
tificiofifiimas imprimendorum lbrorum formas excogrtdrunt, » 


ut fapientifiimorum auctorum plurima fimul eodem temporis > 


‘momento volumina in promptu effent ; omnefque utiliffim; : 
codices et in magna copia et in leviore fumtu parari poffent. . 


Imprimifque has Plinii fecundi Junioris Epiftolas opera mea 
emendatas correcétafque impreflionibus mifi, ut quod rariffi- 


mum effe folebat, jam commune ommibus fierl incipiat.”’ | 


Mihi probabile videtur hunc librum excufum fuiffe:a Chrifto- - 


phoro Valdarfer, in cujus typographed Ludovicus Carbo COIs .- 
rectoris munere fungebatur.”” Maittaire, tom I. edit. fec. p. 302, , 


note 5; and De Bure, froma copy in the Duc de la Valiere’s 


library, , 
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‘library, are of the fame opinion ; -and fix the edition in 1473 
much earlier, and furely of more weight than Guicciardin’s 
account in favour of Harlem, above an hundred years after, 
even if it can be tortured to give countenance to the claim-of 
Harlem. : 

The next, and the ftrongeft, in favour of Harlem is, 
Ulrici Zell teftimonium, quod fervavit Auctor Chronici Ur- 
‘bis Colonix, anno 1499. 

“* Item hec-ars-digniffima primum inventa eft in Germa- 
nia Moguntie ad Rhenum, magnoque Germanice nationt 
honori cedit, tam ingeniofos homines illic ‘reperiri. Accidit 
autem illud circa annum 1440, et ab eo tempore ufque ad 
annum 4450, perfectior reddita eft ars,-et quicquid eo pertine- 
bat. Anno autem14 50, qui Jubilzus erat coeptum eft imprimi, 
primufque liber qui excuderetur, Bib/ia fuere Latina, impref- 
faque ea funt /criptura grandiori, quali nunc Miffalia folent 
imprimi. Quamvis autem ars reperta fuerit Moguntia ut dixi- 
mus, eo modo qui hodie communiter ufurpatur, prima ta- 
men ejus prejiguratio inventa eft in Hollandia, ut patet ex 
Donatis, qui ib1 ante id tempus excufi funt 5 ‘atque ab illis et ex 
ilis defumtum eft difte artis zzitium, ita tamen ut multe 
preftantior et fubtilior pofterior hac mventio priori fuerit, et 
magis magifque excultior reddita. Auétor quidam Omnibo- 
nus diétus, fcribit in prefatione Quintiliano pramiffa, aliif- 
que in libris, Gallum aliquem, nomine Nicolaum Genfon, 
primum egregiam hanc artem reperiffe; quod tamen aperte 
falfum eft. Superfunt enim adhuc in vivis qui teftari poffunt 
Venetus libros excufos fuiffe, priufquam Nicolaum Genfon 
illuc adveniffet, ubi typos {culpere et praparare cepit. Verum 
primus typographie inventor civis fuit Moguntinus, patria 
Argentinenfis, dictus Joannes Guttenberg, eques. Moguntia 
autem dicta ars primo Co/oniam delata eft, poftmodum Argen- 
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tinum, ac deinceps Venetias. Initium et progreffum hujus 

artis narravit mihi honorabilis magifter, Ul/ricus Zell, de Ha- 

nau, impreflor Colonize hoc ipfo adhuc tempore anno 1499, 

cujus beneficio ars hac Coloniam delata eft.. Reperiuntur fci-. 
oli aliquot, qui perhibent, jam o/im libros impreffos effe, fed: 
veritati illud repugnat ; nufquam enim terrarum lbri eo. 
tempore excufi reperiuntur.”” 

There are, I: think, two different authorities in this. ac- 
count; the firft, that of Ze//, which may have confiderable: 
weight ; the other. is. that of the author of the Chronicle ;. 
that, perhaps, deferves very little, as will be feen by the tefti- - 
monies I fhall adduce of the moft refpectable German wri-.- 
ters ; he fays the art was carried to Cologn by this Ze//, and. 
yet we know of no book printed there, and that not by him,. 
earlier than 1470, unlefs a very-curious one, given to us: by. 
Meerman, is allowed to have been printed there : it isa little. 
tract of St. Auftin, ‘* de Singularitate Clericorum,”’ in 1467; 
the. Colophon doth not fay where it was printed ; but, 
taking it for granted, from the.author of this Chronicle, that 
Zell was the firft printer at Cologn, Meerman gives it to that 
city ; he fays it was. carried firft to Co/aga, then to Strafburgh ; . 
all the writers agree it was carried firft to Strafburgh ; and if 
dates determine the queftion, we know the Strafburgh Bible. 
isin 1466, and that there are others fill earlier from that 
prefs ; he then. carries the art to Venice; the firft book. 
printed there is by John Spire, only in 1469 ; the Laétantius, | 
at a monaftery near Rome, is in 1465; the St. Auftin in 
1467; theSpeculum Roderici Zamorenfis in 1468, the Ox- 
ford book, if the date is allowed, in the fame year ; the Bible 
at Augfburgh, and the book at Tours, ftill earlier. In fup- 
pofing the art to be carried by Jenfon, he muft extend the wra 
another year, for we know of no edition by him before 1470, 
when the art was diffufed almoft every where. Such is the ig- 
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norance of this writer, on a fubjeét he fhould have been better 
acquainted with before we give him credit for afcertaining the 
rife and progrefs.of printing; efpecially, as his account is fo 
late as 1499, ‘fifty.years from its real origin; when, from the 
little communication between countries, fome miftakes may 
eafily be fuppofed to happen in the hiftory of this art. It is 
well that the exiftence of an earlier Bible than that of 1462 
-by Fuft, feems to be eftablithed by a better authority ; though 
Tam not certain that thofe .copies of it hitherto produced 
-have done it. 

The Donatus faid to be printed in Ho//and, (for he doth 
-not fay Harlem, or a word abeut Cofter, though the mention 
.of the latter-was fo natural,) from thefragments that have 
been feen of it, 1s allowed to be on wooden blocks, and may 
therefore be claimed by Mentz, as well as Harlem ; nay, if 
we believe the account of the Donatus fhewed by Aldus 
jun. to Angelus Rocca, on the firft white leaves of which 
‘Mariangelus Accurfius, in the year 1500, (but who, I think, 
“was born fo early as 1450) had written thefe words in Latin ; 
‘6 this book, and another, the Confeffionalia, were the Sirf 
printed books, and that John Fult, the firft inventor of print- 
ing, had printed them anno 1450.” (Ang. Rocca, in his Bi- 
bliot. Vaticana. Palmer, p. 50.) I fay, if we credit this ac- 
.count, Mentz, itis plain, has the jufteft title to it. 

In ‘this place it may be mentioned that the other books ~ 
from wooden blocks cannot be fixed with more certainty at 
‘Harlem than at Mentz. The Speculum, Biblia Pauperum, &c. 
may as fairly be claimed (and I think with ftronger reafons) 
by Mentz.as by Harlem; but Mr. Meerman is fo modeft in re- 
jecting all of them, except one copy, viz. the Speculum, which 
he allows to be printed by Cofter, and is that preferved at Har- 
lem, that it is almoft a pity not to allow him that. He allows 
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authenticity to no other, and fo ftrips our curious libraries, at 
once, of thofe early fpecimens of the art which diftinguifhes 
them ; for he contends that they were printed much later. 
As he doth not give us his reafon for his preference and ex- 
ception in favour of the Harlem copy, and I have not feen it, 

I can go no further than the mention of it by ‘him. 

It is difficult to give the exact fenfe of the word Prefigura- 
tio; if he means ae rude trials, like thofe by Guttenberg at 
Strafburgh, he will not do much honour to Cofter, unlefs he 
could affift him with another Fuft to lick this mis-fhapen 
offspring into form. 

The German writers do not give much credit to this Co- 
logne Chronicle; they fpeak contemptibly of it. “* Gelenius & 
Werdenhagen, qui regardent cette Chronique comme un com- 
pilation indigefte de mauvais lambeaux, tout coufues de fa- 
bles ridicules, recommandent de n’y ajouter aucune foi, 4 moins 
qu'elle ne fe trouve appuice de quelque autorité plus re/pecfable.”” 
Another fays of it: ‘* Productum a guodam archigramma- 
tea Colonienfi. Auctor ifte, uti anonymus eft, ita recentioris vt, 
preterea damnatus ; ideoque fides nulla e1 videtur deberi, nifi 
alterius auctoritate fublevetur [a].” 

Befides, the author of the Chronicle fays, the art was dif- 
covered in 1440 ; Guttenberg, as it appears from his attef- 
tation, was ftill at Strafburg in the years 1441 and 1442, and 
perhaps even in 1443. Meerman, aware of this miftake, will . 
have it to refer to the invention at Harlem. Will the words 
fuppert this application of them? is there any mention of 
Cofter, or indeed:of Harlem ; unlefs, itis to be comprized in 
the word Holland? Omne majus continet in fe minus. He al- 
lows the Chronicle to have been much reprobated, but though 
abounding with the abfurdeft fables, he thinks it may have 
weight as to facts; but a very weak filly writer may hurt the 

[4] Marchand, p. 11. 
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credit even of fags, when he wifhes to give honour to his: 
own country, and his friend Zell. 

Mr. Meerman hath given us the epitaph of Guttenberg, as: 
follows: ‘“*D.O. M. S. Joannis Gensflechii fenioris (this 
word is artfully added by Meerman, as the reader, not con~ 
fulting the original, where it is not found, may. be mifled to: 
fuppofe Meerman’s addition for the original) epitaphium, 
auétore Adamo Gelthus, quod legitur ad calcem memorize 
Marfilit ab Inghen, edit. Heidelb. 1499. Joanni Gensfleifch,. 
artis imprefforie repertori, de omni natione et lingue optime 
merito, in nominis fui memoriam immortalem Adam Gelthus. 
pofuit. ‘ | 

** Offa ejus. in. ecclefia D. Francifci Moguntina feliciter cu-. 
bant.”’ 

There is no date mentioned ; it doth not prove there were 
two Guttenbergs, though that is plainly the diftinGion he 
forces on the reader by the addition of /enioris ; it doth not 
prove that itis more applicable to the elder, than to the 
younger brother. What then is it produced for ? to be fatisfied: 
with his fole authority that it is the elder brother ? 

I have thus given fuch of the authorities cited by him as: 
are favourable to the caufe of Harlem. I am not confcious. 
that I have omitted any that have the leaft weight, and lay 
within the fifteenth century, towhich period I with to con- 
fine the enquiry. It is proper now to bring forwards thofe in. 
favour of the firft invention by Guttenberg at Strafburg be- 
fore he joined Fuft at Mentz ; I fhall felect thofe that are of 
any confequence. 

In the law-fuit between George isa and Guttenberg,. 
determined by the Senate of Seamursi in 1439, on a claim 
by Dritzehen for monies due from the latter, on account, as. 
it feems, for the attempts made in the invention of this art, 
which J. Guttenberg agreed to difcover and inftruét Andrew 
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Dritzehen to profecute, Andrew died before this was done ; 
and his brother George brings this fuit to oblige Guttenberg 
to refund certain monies he had received on that account from 
Andrew, or to reveal the art to him, as he had ftipulated to 
do with Andrew, but which Guttenberg contended was /imit- 
ed to Andrew, and that therefore his brother had no claim 
to the fatisfaGtion of the agreement. 

It will be fufficient to give fuch examinations of the wit- 
neffes as have reference to the fuppofed invention of print- 
ing. ‘Thefe examinations feem to indicate that attempts had 
been made, and fome difcoveries effected in the difcovery ; 
but fo imperfectly, that they were not completed till the 
purfe and ingenuity of Fuft enabled Guttenberg to do it at. 
Mentz afterwards. The firft is, | 

“Item Conradus Safpach dixit, Andream Heilman ali- 
quando ad fe in plateam mercatorum venifle et dixiffe: Mi 
Conrade, cum Andreas Dritzehen mortuus fit, et tu prelum 
confeceris, reique con{fcius fis, abi, exime pralo paginas, dif- 
jice illas, et nemo fciet quid rei fit; fed cum his teftis id 
facere voluiffet, et itaproxime preterito die S" Stephani fcru- 
tatus effet, opus jam fuiffe fublatum [a]. 

<¢ Laurentius Beldeck dixit, fe aliquando a Joanne Gutten- 
berg ad Nicolaum Dritzehen poft mortem Andree fratris 
gjufdem, miffum effe, ut ipfi nuntiaret, ne prelum, quod 
apud fe haberet, cuiguam monftraret ; idque fe curaffe. Addi- 
dit, Guttenberg ipfi infuper mandaffe, ut fubito ad prela fe con- 
ferret, et illud prelum quod duabus cochleolis munitum effet, 
aperiret, ut paging dilabantur in partes, ecafque partes vel in- 
tra vel fupra prelum poneret. Ita neminem rem vel infpec- 
turum, vel aliquid ejus intelleéturum [4]. 

It may be obferved, if that matter wanted any other proof, 
that, in the adjudication of this law-fuit, the Senate of Straf- 

[a] Meerman, p. 62. t. 2. [2] Ibid. p. 67. 
Qq2 burg 
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burg ityle at | ** Georgius Dritzehen, agens contra Joanne: 
Gensfleifch ex Moguntia, dicfum Guttenberg.” 

After the feparation of Guttenberg from Fuft about the 
year 1455, it is probable that he retired to Harlem, and fet 
up a printing prefs in that town ; though it is alfo contended” 
that he went firft to Strafburg. If he eftablifhed himfelf at 
the former of thefe places, we fhall not want the help of the: 
Jambeth MS. to afcertain the early introduction of the art- 
there; and the popular opinion fo foon and generally. 
taken up,, that the art was invented there, will be well ac- 
counted for. The firft proof is from Maittaire, vol. I. p. 31- 
‘¢ Joannes Guttenbergius, quem exorta inter ipfum et Fauf-. 
tum contentione migraffe {cribit Sa/muth, Harlemum, unde: 
aliquando profectus eft; ibique primus artem typographicam. 
a fe inventam monftraverit, etipfe anno 1459 exercuit.”” He: 
adds, very juftly, this is a full confutation of Cofter’s inven:. 
tion, if it is admitted. 

Natalis Comes in his Hiftoire Univerfelle fays, ‘* Mais. 
n’y trouvant toute Pencouragement a Strafburg qu’il efpé- 
roit, il pafla de la 4 Harlem, ou il etablit en 1459 une nou- 
velle imprimerie [a].”’ 

There is no improbability, that, after the feparation, Gut-. 
tenberg might firft have retired to Strafburg, where he began. 
the invention, and it isfaid, that, at this time, he inftruéted’ 
Mentz in the new art, as he was of an unfettled difpofition, 
which Meerman allows, and that, not fucceeding there, he. 
might try his fortune at Harlem afterwards in 1459. The in- 
terval between the feparation in 1455 and, the eftablifhment 
made in 1459 will allow time enough for fuch a roving cha- 
racter to make his attempt in both places. Schoepfflin, though 
pofitive as to Harlem, is not willing to allow that he went 
firft to Strafburgh, and fays, “Sed cur Argentinam rediret; 
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ubi fua confumpferat, ubi fucceflores ejus Mentelius et Eg- 
gefteinius prela {ua fortiter urgebant. Veri fimilius eft Mogun- 
tia eum difceffiffe Harlemum. Jta decennalis vite Guttenber- 
gianez lacuna ad annum. ufque 1465, quo in Moguntinis do- 
cumentis rurfus apparet completur [2].”’ 

Preffed: by thefe difficulties, Meerman is willing to allow 
that Guttenberg was at Harlem, but, not at the period men- 
tioned: by thefe writers. ‘* Natalis Comes ignorantia deceptus 
vere epoche, quando. Har/emi commoratus.eft, ut artem ad- 
difceret, {cilicet anno-1435.” (This is taking mew ground, 
and contradicts the account that he learnt the art of his bro- 
ther, and. was-acquainted with it in 1459; it is contrary to 
the account that he was at Strafburgh fo late as 1442.) Alte- 
rum vero iter ipfius in eam urbem poft'1455 fufpectum redditur 
epitaphio Theod. Martini[4];’” who, however, only fays.the 
Sufile. metal types were firft carried into Holland in 1472-3 but 
why might not thele.on- wooden blocks, or the fufo-fculpti, 
which he infifts fo much on, be carried there much earlier? 

He goes on, ‘ Aut curduarum malim (poftea aperiam) 
Harlemum, Gutenbergii (iter fcalicet} quem quidem <Argenti- 
nam migrafle, potior vero-de qua deinceps differam authoritas, 
Harlemi confediffe afirmat hec prime fue artis molitus rudi- 
menta; mon qui ante ann. 1455, quo fatetur accidifle inter fe 
Fauftumque diffidium, quod ipfi fuit migrandi caufa, neque for- 
fan multo poft 1457, quo perfeétior innoluerat imprimendi ra- 
tio. Verofimile.ergo eft, Fo. Gensfleichium junzorem, fiveGuten- 
bergium, qui nundinas Aquifgranenfes gue/tds gratia frequen- 
tare erat folitus, non longe diffitum ab hac urbe Belgium 
circa ann. 1435 adiiffe, fratremque fuum Laurenti miniftrum 
cominus falutafle, a-quoex artis fecreti; nonnulla haufits atque 
‘Argentorati in ufus convertere ftuduit fuos. [c}”’ 

{c] Ibid. p. 198. 


(2] Schoeffer, p.93- [4]. Meerman, t. II. p. 1387 
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Where doth he find this brother in the fervice of Cofter ? 
But the ufe of having two Guttenbergs is now apparent; it 
is not plain they could /earn the art, and that imperfectly, — 
from Cofter, for they brought the knowledge of the art with 
them from Mentz. How /ame and miferable is this account in 
every part, but the acknowledgement that Guttenberg had 
been at Harlem! 

As this feparation, and the caufe of it, between Fuft and 
Guttenberg, is of moment, and curious, the reader will par- 
don me if I give it at /ength, though Meerman hath kept it 
back, and refers us only. to another book in which it is to be 
found ; the complete account is given by Marchand [a]. 

“A la gloire de Dieu, Amen. Soit notoire a tout qui 
verront ou entendront cette inftrument publique, qu’en 
année de notre Seigneur 1455, indiction trofieme, le Jeudi 6 de 
Novembre, la premiere année du pontificat de notre trés Saint 
Pere le Pape Calixte II], a comparu ici a Mayence dans le 
erand parloir des religieux déchauffées, entre onze heures et 
midi, par devant moi Notaire, et les témoins foufignés, 
honorable et difcrete perfonne Jaques Fuft, bourgeois de 
Mayence, quiau nom de fon frere Yean Fuff, pareillement 
préfent, a dit et déclaré manifeftement, qu’a ce méme jour et 
Vheure préfent, et dans ce méme parloir des Religieux dé- 
chauflées, Fean Guttenberg devoit voir et entendre préter a 
Jean Fuftun ferment, conforme a la fentence prononcée entre 
eux deux. Et cette fentence lue en préfence d’honorable per- 
fonne Henry Gunter, Cur¢é de Sainte Chriftophe de Ma- 
yence, de Henri Keffer, et de Bechtoff de Hanan, ferviteur 
et valet de Guttenberg ; Fean Fuf?, pofant la main fur les 
Saintes Evangiles, a juré entre les mains de moi no- 
taire public, conformément a la fentence prononcée, et a 
un bilet quil m’a remis, et a fait le ferment fuivant, de 

[2] Page 29. 
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mot a mot: Moi, Y¥ean Fu/}, ai emprunté 1550 florins, que 
Jairemis a Jean Guttenberg, qui ont été employés a notre 
commun travail, et dont j’ai payé la rente et l’intérét annuel, 
dont je dois encore partie. Comptant donc, pour chaque cent 
florins empruntés, comme eft dit ci-deffus fix florins par an, 
(very low intereft at fuch a period), je lui en demande la rem- 
bourfement et l’intérét conformément a la fentence prononcée; 
ce que je prouverai en droit étre légitime, en conféquence de 
ma prétenfion fur le dit Yean Guttenberg, en préfence de (the 
fame witnefles), et Jean Fuft m’a demandé un inftrument au- 
thentique, pour lui ferviren tant et auffi fouvent que le befoin 
feroit. En fois de quoi j’ai figné cet inftrument, et y’ai ap- 
pofé mon cachet.” The -whole demand was for 2900 florins. 
As this act had. deen doubted, it was publithed by Seackenberg 
Wick ea ys 

The fentence referred to is found in the teftimony of Sal- 
muth, in Appendice Comment. in Pancirolum ad. Tit. 12,. 
ubi ita fcribit : 

“‘Eodem tempore Moguntiz’ commorabatur Joannes Gu- 
tenbergius, Aonefis parentibus natus, qui proxime edes Fautti 
habitabat.. Hic cum animadvertiffet infignem hanc artem ty- 
pographicam, non folum omnium ore paflim celebrari, fed 
etiam-admodum lucrofam effe, familiaritatem cum Faufto con- 
traxit, et quia opulentus erat, pecuniam ei ad fumptus neceffa- 
rios obtulit. Quod Faufto minime ingratum fuit, quandoqui- 
dem comperiebat, fumptus quos in eam artem faciebat quoti- 
die crefcere ; et tunc opus charte pergamene imprimendum. 
fub manibus habebat. Quapropter cum’ Gutenbergio convenit 
et pactus eft, ut quicquid in illud opus impenderetur, com- 
muni utriufque lucro vel damno cederet. Quoniam vero 
Fauftus plus infumpferat quam Gutenbergius, neceflitatem 
poftulaffe arbitrabatur, hic dimidiam fuam partem exfolvere 
detractavit ; qua ex re cum lis orta effet, alter alterum Moguntiz 

in: 
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in jus vocavit, ubi partibus auditis pronunciatum fuit. Si Jo- 
annes Fauftus, izterpofito jaramento, afirmare poflet omnem 
pecuniam, quam mutuam fumpfiffet in commune opus ero- 
gatam,non autem in proprios ipfius.ufus converfam fuifle, Guten- 
bergium ad folvendum obligatum effe. Cui fententiz Fauftus 
paruit ficut ex archetypo inftrumenti quod etiamnum {upereft 
anno 1455, fexto Novemb. a Joanne Ulrico Helmafpergero 
notario de ea re confeétum fuit, liquido demonftrari potett. 
Unde evidenter apparet Gutenbergium nequaquam artis ty- 
pographice inventorem,et primum autorem effe, fed aliquot 
annis poftquam ea inventa fuiffet, a Joanne Faufto in con- 
fortium ad{citum, pecuniam ei fuppeditaffe [a].”’ 

Although I cannot allow that Fuft was the firft zventor, as 
Schoeffer honeftly owns when 1 come to give his teftimony, 
yet, it is fufficiently proved that he took a confiderable part 
in conducting and zmproving the art, befides his meer affift- 
ance in fupplying money. Salmuth is pofitive that he re- 
tired to Harlem in 1459, and for this he muft have had good 
authority, although the Lambeth MS. was not then known. 

Before 1 proceed to the authorities in favour of Mentz, it 
may be proper to finiih all that hath been urged that hath 
any relation to the invention at Harlem. Mr. Meerman, 
to account for fome of the difficulties in his way, hath ima- 
gined another fpecies of printing, which he calls fu/o-/culpti. 
His idea will be beft explained by the obfervations of the 
writers who confute it. Meerman is fo attached to this mid- 
dle improvement between the blocks of wood and wooden 
types, and the completion of the art by the fufile moveable 
metal types, that he wil! allow no book to have been printed 
by the latter before the Durand in 1459, and contends ex- 
pre/sly that the two Pfalters of 1457 and 1459, and the Ca. 
tholicon of 1460, are only printed with the former letters. 


[a] Malinkrot, p. 76. 
I be- 
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Ibelieve the very fight of thefe books would be a fufficient con- 
futation ; for I can difcover no: difference that can eftablith 
the diftinction. I have them all except the firft Pfalter, 
and that I examined and took notes of my/e/f at Vienna. 
Till he will give us his criteria for this fingular opinion, 
I muft continue to think they were all printed with the fame 
kind of letters, and inthe fame way ; indeed, the difference 
in the time of printing the fecond Pfalter and the Durand 
is fo trifling, that it is not likely the improvement given to 
the latter {hould take place in that very fhort interval. They 
are both printed in 1459, the Pfalter in Auguft, and the Du- 
rand in O&ober. But now to the authorities againft this fup- 
pofed improvement : . 

‘* Plufieurs auteurs ont compris enfin Vimpoffibilité d’im- 
primer avec des /ettres de bois, ils ont imaginées un. autre 
genre pour expliquer l’inégalité des caraéteres dans ces livres 
dont nous parlons ; ils ont produit, a cette fin, des lettres mo- 
biles, /culptées de bronze, mais par malheur elles rencontrent en- 
core plus de difficulté que celles de dois ; outre que la matiére eft 
plus dure, elles demandent encore un tems zufimi a étre {culp- 
tés. M. Meerman enfin pour fauver quelques circon- 
{tances ¢tablies par lui pour prouver |’Hiftoire de ? Imprimerie 
de Coffer, a inventé une troifieme efpece de lettres. Il fait 
Sondre le corps dans des moules, ou matrices, pourqu’elles de- 
vient égales, et en fuite il fait taillier la lettre au bout d la main 
et au couteau. Mais quand on eft venu jufqu’a fondre le corps, 
il faut étre bien imbécille pour ne pas fondre auff la lettre. 
Difons plutot la verité ; et d’autant plus qu’on rencontre 
méme dans les livres les plus irrégulierement imprimeées tou- 
jours quelques marques qui décelent la fonte des lettres, et 
avouons fincerement que toutes /es imprimées'le font, ou avec 
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des Jettres fixes, gravées fur bors, ou avec des lettres de 
fonte [a].”” He might fafely have added that fome of thefe /izt/e 
irregularities are to be found not only in the above books re- 
probated by him, but in others of the very early editions to 
which he doth not extend his /everity, but which were gra- 
dually corrected as the art improved. 

‘Je fuis convaincu que Guftenberg a fait faire une aflez 
grande quantité de lettres de 075, mais je fuis aufli convaincu 
qu’on n’a pu taillier a la main la quantité méme d’une telle 
égvalité et jufteffe, pour imprimer avec elles des feuilles entieres, 
et encore moins ces gros volumes, comme quelqu’uns préten- 
dent fa]. : : 

“<¢ Mais j’ai remarqué que quelqu’uns ont voulu trouver une 
troifieme genre, favoir des lettres de méta/, {culptées avec 
des outils de fer; mais, fi on confidere les inconvéniens qui 
en doivent naturellement rencontrer en taillant des /eftres £ 
petits avec le fer, dans une matiere aufi dure que left le mé- 
tal, méme en fuppofant que les corps des Jettres fuflent de 
fonte, et /a lettre {eulement {culptée, on ne trouveroit peut- 
étre deux lettres uniformes ; outre qu'il failloit étre bien igno- 
rant, apres avoir trouvée la fonte de corps, fil’on ne pouvoit 
pas trouver auffi la fonte des /ettres mémes, fur tout quand un 
orfevre sen mélefc}.” 

‘* Longius enim tempus majorefque fumtus typorum e 
metallo quam ligno feulptura poftulabat, nec omnis femper 
tolli poterat inequalitas, unde et hos aliquando perforari in 
medio filoque neéti oportuit [d].”’ 

Meerman allows they were obliged to conneét and keep 
fteady thefe letters by pafling a thread, or line, through every 
letter of a fentence, and fays, he hath often obferved the hole 
left by this mferab/e operation; I never did. 


[a] Schoeffer, p. 260. [4] Ibid. p. 254, 
{c] Ibid. p. 446, [e] Meerman, t. I. p. 27. 
&é Ce 
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**Ce trou méme, qu'il étoit obligé de ménager a chaque 
lettre, fait affez voir la difficulté qu’il rencontroit de joindre: 
les pieces enfemble avec /alidité, outre cela ce trou étoit fujet 
a de grands inconvéniens ; enfiler les caraéteres d’une feule 
ligne, en faifant un nceud au bout, ou faire paffer un fil de 
droit a gauche par toutes les lignes, l’un et l’autre n’étoit pas 
fuffifant pour foutenir l’effort d’une prefe ; il ne pouvoit pas 
manquer, comme j’a1 obfervé, que dans une grande feuille, 
quelqu’uns des lettres ne marquaffent pas fur le papier.” 
And again, ‘‘S’il a fondu des lettres de plomb, fans con- 
noitre la maniere de taillier des poincgons, ou frapper des 
matrices, ous’il a voulu fagonner au couteau des lettres au 
bout de chaque corps, et fi il n’employoit que du plomb, matiere 
nullement capable de refifter a la préffe, et encore plus 
flexible que le bois, fur tout quand il eft trop mince, il n’a 
pu venir a bout d’imprimer un livre, fuivant fes defirs [a].”’ 


Meerman may be excufed in fome of thefe miftakes, as pro- 
bably he was not acquainted with the praéfical part of letter- 
founding ; if he was even with that of printing. Senfible how 
much, in this enquiry, depended on a knowledge in both the 
branches, I have taken great pains to make myfelf acquainted 
with them ; and have found in Mr. Martin, who hath fo emi- 
nently diftmguifhed himfelf in the types for the edition of 
Shakfpeare, a ready and able mafter, who hath inftruéted me 
fully in the whole art of letter-founding ; and from this 
knowledge I have prefumed to fay, what would have been 
rafhnefs without it, not only what Schoepfflin hath faid, of 
the difficulties and inconveniences, but what I am confident 
that Mr. Nichols, fo complete and able an artift as he 1s him- 
felf, and fo candid a man, will allow me to fay, that Mr. 
Meerman’s fu/o-/culpti are impofible. 

[4] Schoeffer. 
Rr2 To 
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To finifh what may be farther faid of Cofter and Harlem, 
it will be proper toe caution our extravagant countrymen 
about the prices they give for the early fpecimens of the art ; 
thofe fuppofed to be on wooden blocks, the Speculum, &c. 
Meerman reprobates them all, except one fortunate copy of 
the Speculum preferved at Harlem. This hath found grace’ in 
hiseyes, perhaps, becaufe it is at Harlem. All other copies 
of thefe early books, fo much the paffion of our collectors, he 
fuppofes to be performances of later and bad printers, feem- 
ingly not aware how much the Harlem claims may be af- 
feted by it; for, this copy at Harlem was not known, ‘or in- 
deed any other of Cofter’s performances, till about the year 
1660, when a fortunate event put that city:in poffeffion of it, 
as will appear from the following account of it: ‘* Sciendum:’ 
nempe eft, medio fere feculo, an. 1654, (ur 1650, as fome fay,) 
Hag. Comit. venum expofitam fuifle ciftam, variis repletam li- 
bris, qui per longiffimum tempus in familia Laurentiana cul- 
toditi fuerant (and yet never known to Junius, or produced in 
this controverfy, and, till this lucky event, not one original 
document could be fhewed for Harlem). In ea {cilicet conti- . 
nebantur Ars moriendi, Hiftoria Beate Virginis ex Cantico Can- 
ticorunt, ac Speculum Latinum fecunde editionis, uno volumine: — 
compacta, item Speculum Belgicum ex principe editione, et 
Figure. Apocalypfeos S. foannis; omnes impreffionis Belgice origi- 
nariz foetus. Preterea Chronicon Colonienfe anno 1499, primam 
inventionem artis Hollandiz tribuens. Denique tres alii libri 
feculo 15 excufi ; nempe Crceronis Oficia ex edit. Faufti 1466. 
Speculum Belgicum Veldenarii, 1483, ac Barthol. Anglici 
opus modo laudatum ex Belgica verfione, Harlemi 1485, &c. 
Hunce thefaurum Senatus Harlemenfis anno 1654, proxeneta 
quodam Matham, ({culptore, ni fallor, Harlemenfi) trecentorum 
forenorum pretio emi, atque in curia urbis, eterna memorie, 

2 affer- 
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affervari juffit. Que omnia difcimus ex J. Vlamingii anno- 
tationibus ad Henr. Spiegelii Hartfpiegel [a].’”’ The books 
thus found are all defective and incomplete, though defcend- 
_ing from Cofter’s family. 

It may be curious, in this place to trace the art through 
its feveral progrefles. From the blocks of wood, which only 
could be employed on the work for which they were carved, 
an attempt was made to cut movable letters on wood; but 
this, I am fatisfied, went no farther than trials; and, if Schoef- 
fer’s happy genius had not difcovered the art of cafting ma- 
trices, and cutting punches, the art muft have remained im- 
perfect and barbarous. Many difficulties were ftill to be over- 
come; lead alone was too foft, and a mixture of hammered iron 
was added to it; and, with this compofition, to which tin was 
fometimes added, printing was carried on till latterly, when 
chemiftry was called in to itsaid, and, by the addition of one 
pound of Regu/us of Antimony to five pounds of lead, a happy 
and complete compofition hath been obtained, hard enough 
to bear the prefs, and yet foft enough to allow the knife, and 
even the p/ane, for the fublequent operations in fitting and ~ 
completing the letters for the prefs. “Phe punch, therefore, 
of f{teel ; the mould of that and wood; the matrix of copper ; 
and this compofed metal, are all that are neceflary for letter- 
founding. 

Although I may offend Mr. Nichols by going over again 
ground that hath been already trodden, in treating the fubjeé& 
I muft not lofe the advantage of offering the authorities in 
favour of Mentz, as I have done thofe for Harlem, merely 
becaufe they have been produced before ; if they had been at- 
tended to, as well as produced, perhaps there would have 
been no occafion for this trouble to myfelf and the reader. 


[¢] Meerman, t. I. p. 117+ 
: To 
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To begin then with our own country. Aldridge, in the 
Black Book, or Regifter of the Garter, vol. II. p. 161, pub- 
lifhed by Anftis, {peaking of the thirty-fifth year of Henry the 
Sixth, writes thus: 

‘© Inthis year of our moft pious king, 1457, the art of 
printing books firft began at Meniz, a famous city of Ger- 
many.’ N.B, Aldridge was fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 1507; though poffibly born about the time, he fays 
nothing of Turnour’s and Caxton’s journey, nor one word 
ot Harlem. 


Fabian, writing of the year 1457, fays; ‘* After the opinion 
of many writers (this muft refer to the claim of Strafburgh, 
adopted by feveral), the craft of imprinting books began in a 
city of Alemagne named Mayence, which, fince that time, 
hath had wonderful encreafe.’’ 

Caxton, in his Polychronicon, relating the events of 14<5, 
fays: ‘* About this time the craft of imprinting books was 
found in Mogunce, in Allemayne; why the craft is multi- 
_ plied through the world, and books be had great cheap, and 
in great number, becaufe of the fame craft.”’ 

Caxton was abroad from 1441 to 1471, chiefly in Flanders 
and Holland, in the very neighbourhood of Harlem, and yet 
doth not feem to have heard of the invention there. We 
know he was abroad in 1459, the time of urnour’s journey, 
as he fays in his Recueil de Troy, at his great charge and 
trouble, learning the art of imprinting Suppofing the art 
went no farther there than the blocks of wood, in that ftate 
it muft have firuck {uch acurious man, at that time bufied 
himielf to learn it, with wonder and aftoni{hment, and in- 
duced him to make fome mention of it, as the bafis on which 
the fubfequent improvements, which Nichols will have it 

detained 
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detained him abroad, depended, if he had not been defrous 
to learn more of it than Corfellis could teach, who went no 
farther than the blocks of wood [a]. 

Ex epitome rerum Germ. Script. 1:02, cap 65. 

**Anno Chrifti 1440, Frederico IIi. Romanorum: impera- 
tore regente, magnum quoddam, ac pene divinum beneficium 
collatum eft univerfo terrarum orbi a ‘foanne Gutenberg, Ar- 
gentinenfi, novo {cribendi genere reperto. Is enim primus ar- 
tem impreiloriam, quain Latiniores vocant excu/oriam, in urbe 
Argentinenfi invenit. Inde Moguntiam veniens, eandem feliciter 
complevit | 4}.”” 

Hen. Wirezburg de Vach, in fafciculo temporum Werneri 
Rolevinck de Laer, auéto ad ann. 1457. This was con- 
tinued afterwards to 1474, and publifhed 1481. Librorum 
impreffionis {cientia fubtilifima, omnibus feculis inaudita, 
reperitur in urbe Moguntina (c}. 

Eraimus afcribes explicitly the invention to Mentz and to 
Fuft. In his epiitle dedicatory to an edition of Livy in 1519, 
printed at Mentz by young Schoeffer ; he fays: ‘* Huic urbi 
(Moguntiz) omnes bonarum literarum ftudiofi, non parum 
debent, ob egregium illud ac pene divinum inventum, //annets 
typis excudendi libros.’’ He alfo fays: ‘‘ Atque hujus quidema 
laudis precipua portio debetur hujus, pene divini dixerim, 
opificil repertoribus, quorum princeps fuille fertur, totius 
xvi memoria celebrandus, Joannes Fuft, avus ejus, cui Livium 
hunc, tum auétum duobus volu minibus, tum innumeris locis 
ex codice vetuftiffimo caftigatum debemus, ut hoc egregium 
decus, partim ad Joan. Schoeffer, velut hereditario jure de- 
volvatur, partim ad Moguntiace civitatis gloriam pertineat d). 
If Erafmus knew of this invention at Harlem, would his va- 
nity, as a Dutchman, have fupprefled all mention of it ¢ 


[a] Bowyer, p. 11. [3] Meerman,.t. I]. p. 139. [c] [b..p..122. [@] lb. pags.. 
Pela. 
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‘Imp. Maximiliani privilegium ad impseienom 2 Livir per 
j. mentite! an. 1519. 

‘¢ Maximilianus, &c. honefto noftro, et facri imperii fideli 
nobis dileéto J. Shoeffer Calcographo Moguntino, gratiam 
noftram Cefaream etomne bonum. Cum ficut doc#, et mo- 
niti fumus fide dignorum teftimonio, ingeniofum Calcogra- 
phi, authore avo tuo, inventum, felicibus incrementis in uni- 
verfum orbem promnaverit, &c. Proinde volentes tibi, 
tum ob avum tuum, tam omni vel ob hoc divinum inventum 
favore et commendatione dignum, fuccurrere, &c. . . . om- 
nibus Calcographis inhibemus, &c. to print this work [a@].”’ 

Dedicatio T. Livii Germanice verfi, editique an. 1505. Imp. 
Maximiltano infcripta. 

‘* Hoc opus, quod in laudatiffima urbe Moguntia exantlatum 
atque impreffum eft, Imperatoria tua majeftas benigne reci- 
piat, in qua etiam primum admiranda ars typographica ab 
ingeniofo Joanne Gutenbergio, ann. a nativitate Chrifti 1450, 
inventa; et pofthac fudio, /umtu, et labore Johannis Fuft, et Pe- 
tri Schoefteri Moguntia emendata et ad pofteros propagata eft ; 
unde huic urbi non Germanica folum natio fed omnis etiam 
terrarum orbis zternas laudes optimeque promeritas debet, 
ejufque cives atque incole hoc jure legitime fruuntur [6].”’ 


There appears all the candour in this account that fhould 
give credit to it. The firft invention is honeftly afcribed to 
Cilentan. This mutt be allowed, as far as the faint attempts 
to difcover the art had been made by him; but which would 
not have been completed without the help of Fuft. Would 
Erafmus have countenanced this bold affertion; would he 
fuffer the emperor to credit it, or could the emperor him- 
felf, after confulting fo many ad/e perfons, believe Schoeffer ; 
if this claim, at that time, had not been generally acknow- 
ledged, and no claim from Harlem known or heard of ? 


[#] Meerman, t. IT. p. 147, [4] Ibid. p, 4s. 
Ex 
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Ex Epiftola Trithemii ad Jacob. HyMo laa, data 1507. 
Lib. I. Epift. 44. 

“* Ars, quam vocant imprefforiam, ‘enapaee infantia mez, 
apud Moguntiam, metropolim Francorum, inventa, infinita 
pene et veterum et novorum volumina quotidie producit in 
lucem [a].”’ This writer] fhall4oon bring forward again as the 
beft, fulleft, and moft conclufive, authority I can produce. ~ 

Ex Chronico Sponheimenfi ({cripta ann. 1506,, et feq.) ad 
an. 1450. 

<¢ His quoque temporibus, ars imprimendiet characterizan- 
di libros a novo reperta eft (if this doth not refer to the 
Chinefe who have been preffed into this difpute, I confefs I do 
not underftand it) in civitate Moguntina, per quendam civem, 
qui Joannes Gutenberg dicebatur ; quicum omnem fubftan- 
tiam, propter nimiam difficultatem inventionis nove, in eam 
perficiendam expotuiflet, concilio et auxilio bonorum virorum 
Joannis Fuft et aliorum adjutus, rem inceptam perfecit. 
Primus autem hujus artis dilatator fuit, poft ipfum inven- 
torem, Petrus Opilionis de Gernfheim, qui multa volumina 
fuo tempore impreffit. Morabatur autem prefatus J. Gutten- 
berg Moguntiz in domo dicta zum Fungen, que domus ufque in 
prefentem diem illius nove artis nomine dignofcitur infig- 
nita[d].’’ So we have a houfe to fhew as well as Harlem for 
the invention, though not quite fo old. 

Ex Epit. rerum. Germ. cap. 65, per Joannem Wymphi- 
lingium. He was born in 1450, and lived till 1528; his au- 
thority, therefore, is confiderable. 

<¢ Quod ergo nonnulli adfcribunt .excellentiflime rei in- 
ventionem civi Moguntino, et nonnulli quidem oan. Fufto, 
et ad annum circiter 1452, prorogant artem primum ; inde 

accidit quod primus inventor excogitatam a fe artem in pa- 

tria (this muft be Guttenberg) Moguntia defcendens, aliis 

etiam adjunctis, perfectiorem reddidit ; qua quidem paula- 

tim ad eam perfectionem, quem nunc habet, producta eft, 
[2] Meerman, t. II. p. 127. [4] Ibid. | 

Vou. XI. Ss nam 
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nam principio /ignee tabule in{cripferunt literas, que pagt- 
nam libri comple@tuntur. Id quia magni fumptus et la- 
boris fuit excogitati funt typ: /gnei connexiles, ut flum, 
per foramina fingulorum induéta in verfum waum conneChuit, 
pluribus autem verfibus deinceps ferie conjunctis, pagina ex- 
pleta eft: tandem excogitarunt ingeniofos artifices imaginem 
litere in ferrum zncidere, atque imprimere architypo ereo, 
quem vocant matriculam, atque in eo plurimas literas ejufdem 
forme ex /fanneo fundere ; porro litter omnes in erea patula 
per /oculos digeruntur, e quibus compofitiones formularum 
literas connectantes, paginas implent, que conclufe margi- 
nibus ferreis prelo fubjiciuntur, eju{que atramentum, aut al- 
terius coloris pigmentum, vernice temperatum, ut tenacius 
hereat, pelliceis pilis inducitur, illifque charte humectate. 
librario, prelo validius imprimuntur ut feriptum excipiant.”’ 
This is the firft mention of the wooden types. | 
Narratio Schoeffer1 de inventione Calcographie quam 
fervavit Jo. T rithemius i in annalibus Hirfaugienfibus. t. IT. 
adann. 1450, p:42F. 

“‘ His temporibus in civitate Moguntina Germania prope 
Rhenum, et non im Itafa, ut quidam falfo’ feripferunt, -in- 
venta et excogitata eft ars illa mirabrhis et priws inaudita (very 
firong) imprimendi et characterizandi libros per Foannem 
Guttenberger, crvem Moguntinum (this honour gives great 
weight to schoeffer’s te{tumony }qui cum omnem pene fubftan- 
tiam fuam pro inventione hujus artis expotuiflet, et nimia dif- 
ficultate laborans, jam in ifto, jam in alio deficeret, jamque 
prope effet, ut defperatus negotium intermitteret, confi ilio tan- 
dem et impenfis (very isu Joan. Fuit, aque civis Mogun- 
tinl, rem perfecit inceptam. In primis igitur charaGteribus li- 
terarum in tabuls ligneis per ordinem {culptis, formifque com- 
Pon tere Catholicon nuncupatum, impreflerunt, fed 
cum ilidem formis nihil a potuerunt imprimere, eo quod 

cha- 
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charaéteres non fuerunt amovibiles de tabulis, fed infculpti, 
ficut diximus (very plain). Poft hac inventis fuccefferunt fubti- 
liora, inveneruntque modum fundendi formas omnium alpha- 

beti Latini literarum, quas ipfi matrices nominabant, ex qui- 

bus rurfum eneos five fianneos charalteres fundebant, ad omnem _ 
prefluram fufficientes, quos prius manibus fculpebant, Et revera 

ficuti ante xxx ferme annos ex ore Petri Opilionis de Gern- 

fheim, civis Moguntini, qui gezer erat primi artis inventoris, 

audivi, magnam a primo inventionis fue hac ars imprefioria 

habuit difficultatem. Namque impreffuri Bibiam priufquam. 
tertium compleffent in opere quaternionem, (N.B. A quire of 
four fheets goes to the quaternio,) plufquam 4000 florenorum 

expofuerunt. Petrus autem memoratus Opilio, tunc famulus, 

poftea gener, ficut diximus, inventoris primi, Joan. Fuft, homo 

ingeniofus et prudens, faciliorem modum fundendi characte- 

res excogitavit, et artem, ut nunc eft, complevit. Et hitres 

imprimendi modum aliquandiu tenuerunt occultum, quo- 

ufque per famulos, fine quorum minifterio artem ipfam exer- 

cere non poterant, divulgatus fuit, in Argentinenfes primo, 

et paulatim in omnes nationes [a].”’ 


This relation to Trithemius was in 1484, not 40 years 
after the invention. 

It is from fome part of this account, poflibly, that Meer- 
man grounds his notion of the fu/o-/cu/ptz ; but, if he will at- 
tend to the words, he will find the letters were caf, not all 
cut withthe knife, as he contends ; and not much different 
from what is done now, in which the letters, though caf in 
the matrices, want the afliftance of the knife to complete them. 

This feems to be as plain and as full an account of the 
difcovery as we can expect. Few, if any, of the difcoveries of 
the ancient arts have reached us fo well authenticated and 
explained. We have here the fon-in law of the inventor of 
the art, the principal improver of it bim/e/f, by the introduc- 

{¢] Meerman, t. II. p. 103. 
Ss2 | tion 
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tion of the fujile metal types, giving this fair and modeft ac- 
count to Trithemius, hone//y giving toGuttenberg the honour 
of the firft invention. If his modefty and candour led him to 
give up this praife to Guttenberg, what could induce him to. 
withhold it from Coffer and Harlem, if he had known, (and 
know it he muft,) that any fuch claim had exifted. 

The whole difpute, I think, might be fettled by this fingle 
teftimony. I could have added the many colophons in the 
books printed by Fuft and Schoeffer, infifting on this honour; 
but, Meerman is pleafed to reject them for reafons that I think 
his readers will not allow the force of. If their truth had been 
doubted, it is ftrange that no champion for Cofter and Har- 
Jem wouldimpeach them, till Mr. Meerman, re/fo/utely, three 
hundred years after the invention, hath thought proper t to 
reprobate them. 

To what unpardonable lengths a party fpirit will carry wri- 
ters will be feen from the following authority,‘ which ‘fhould 
properly precede the account by Trithemius from Schoeffer. 

Carle Van Mander, nearly cotemporary’ with Junius, 
though he commemorates many artifts of inferior fame, fays 
nothing of Coffer, or his pretended difcovery ; but, in fpeak- 
ing of the mariner’ scompa/s, and its wonderful utility, proceeds 
thus : ‘‘ Que les anciens écrivains ne le feroient pas moins 
(furpris) quand ils verront l’art plus utile de la typographie, - 
dont la wvi/le d’ Harlem s’arroge la premiere invention avec 
affes de préfomption.” Thefe are his genuine words in his own 
edition of 1604, fol. 300 ; but, in a late edition of 1764, thefe 
offenfive words, “* avec affex de préfomption”’ are altered, mon- 
firum borrendum ! into ‘* dont Harlem avec affex de fondement 
Sattribue P invention?” Whata caute to want fuch fupports ! 


XN. O8- 
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XXITE. Ob/ervations on Epifcopal Chairs and Stone Seatss 
as alfoon Pifcinas and other appendages to Altars frill 
remaining in Chancels; with a Defcription of Chalk 
Church, in the Diocefe of Rochefter. Ina Letter from 
Mr. Charles Clarke, zo che Rev. Samuel Denne, F.A.S, 


Read March ar, 1793. 


REVEREND SIR, 


MONG the ecclefiaftical remains of this country the feats 

fixed on the South fide the chancels of parochial and 
other churches, having but very lately been honoured with a 
fhare in the labours of your pen, I judged you might receive. 
fome trifling gratification in being made acquainted that a re- 
ligious edifice, at a {mall diftance from this place, was de- 
corated with a {pecimen of thefe reliques, nearly unique. 
This information you were not only pleafed kindly to accept, 
but alfo to favour me, by fignitying your defire that I fhould 
give an explanation of this and fimilar appendages. Stimu- 
lated by your wifhes, and happy in the propofed opportunity 
of collecting together my {cattered notions on thefe and one 
or two relative fubjecis, 1,am now about to offer to your 
confideration the beft account I have been. enabled to obtain, 
of the ufes for which they were defigned by our anceftors ; and 
permit me to obferve, on the part of my endeavour, that 


little or nothing has been hazarded to conjecture, that what- 
I ever 
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ever favoured of myftery, or was any way phantaftical, has 
been as much as poffible avoided ; and that, as far as they 
could be had, vouchers of the moft genuine worth in fuch 
affairs have been confulted and produced: “ Authoribus 
quidem ad iftam fententiam, quam vis obtineri, uti optimis 
poffumus : quod in omnibus caufis et debet et folet valere plu- 
rimum: et primum quidem omni antiquitate ; ; quze quo pro- 
pius aberat ab ortu et divina PHORenIEs hoc melius ea fortaffe, 
quz erant vera, cernebat [a].”’ 

From very early times, the cuftom of being feated during 
certain parts of divine offices appears to~ have obtained in 
the churches of the Chriftians. This rite is fpoken of in the 
moft approved authors, who have left on record the times in 
which it was practifed, and in what place and manner the 
chair of the bifhop, as well as the feats of the clergy and the 
choir, were difpofed ; and we fhall fee the fame practices 
defcending uniformly, notwithftanding the varieties in cere- 
monial fo frequently to be found, particularly in the Latin 
churches. Pafling by thofe times of perfecution and obloquy, 
under which Chriftianity laboured in its firft foundation, 
when it is faid divine things were difpenfed in caves and ob- 
{cure places ; and before it is likely any regular plan of eccle- 
fiaftical erection could poffibly take place, let us endeavour 
to difcover, as far as may be neceffary to the prefent object, 
what kind of buildings the firft churches might have been: 
‘¢ Prifcietenim Chrifti fideles in adificiis conftruendis Gentilium 
imitatores, ad eorum fimilitudinem facra templa erigebant, vel 
ab ethnicis jam erecta, ab omni profane {uperftitionis labe 
expiata, divinos in ufus aptabant: ut innuit Aufonius in gra- 
tiarum actione pro confulatu: ‘* Bafilice olim negotiis plenz 
nunc votis pro tua falute fufceptis.”” Et Ifidorus Originum 


[2] Tufcul. Difput.1. I, 12. 
lib. 
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lib, V. ‘* Bafilice prius vocabantur regum habitacula, nunc 
autem ideo Bafilice divinatempla nominantur, quia ibi regi 
omnium Deo cultus et facrificia offeruntur [4].”’ 

Upon the authority of Ifidore it fhould feem the bafilicze of 
the ancients were the palaces of their kings; but they were 
rather buildings of royal foundation, affigned to public ufe, 
and in which kings were fuppofed to have diftributed juftice 
to their fubjects. Among the Romans they appear very early 
to have built theirlaw courts, and exchanges for their mer- 
chants, in much the fame form, and to have known them by 
the fame appellation. Of thefe there were nineteen in the city : 
they were accommodated with feveral porticos and tribunals, 
varioufly difpofed ; the {pot appropriated to the tribunal was 
of a femicircular form, and when they were applied, on the 
early eftablifhment of Chriftianity, for holding religious affem- 
blies, here fat the bifhop, on an elevated feat, having his family 
on either hand, and the altar im his front, it becoming afterwards 
the abfis of the church. In the Apoftolic Conftitutions fc} 
we are informed that the church fhould refemble a fhip, be 
extended in length, and turned towards the eaft: here on 
each fide is to be placed a chamber facrifty (partiphoria) or 
chapel [d]. The epifcopal feat ought to be placed in the 
mid{ft, towards the Eaft, and the feats of the priefts on each fide. 
This, with the pofition of the altar, is alio mentioned by Eus 
febius, in his account of thechurch at Tyre. ‘* Porro fanétu- 
ario hoc modo abfoluto et perfecto, fellifque in altiffimo loce 
ad prefidum ecclefie honorem collocatis, altarique denique 
tanquam fanéto fanétorum in medio fanctuarii fito [e].” 


[2] Ciampini Vetera Monumenta, vol. . p.g Rome, 1690. 

[c] Lib. I. 

[4] For keeping the ornaments, the facred veffels, and other things neceflary 
in the Holy minittry. It is thus alfo the churches of the Greeks are repre efented. 
Le Brun, vol. IL. p. g- 


{e] Hiftor. Ecci. lib. he We 
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We alfo obferve, in the fame author, that a balluftrade 
enclofed this fanétuary: ‘‘ cancellis ex ligno fabricatis cir- 
cumdedit.” This part fo enclofed alfo took the name of 
abfis, vault, or arcade ; and in moft of the ancient churches 
ended in a femicircular form. Before this vault was alfo 
placed the choir, with the ambon, for the accommodation of 
thofe whofe duty it was to fing the divine offices. Agreeing 
with the above except in the laft particular, is the defcription 
from Eufebius, of the churches of Tyre, Jerufalem, and 
Conftantinople, given by Sir George Wheeler, prebendary 
of Durham, in the laft age, affifted by a view of feveral very 
ancient in the Eaftern world. Of this difpofition could many 
more examples be adduced, in Rome, and other parts, par- 
ticularly the moft venerable church of St. Clement, fo amply 
defcribed by Ciampini. Deeming it would much conduce 
towards the underftanding the above difpofition, and the elu- 
cidating the following deduétions, I here prefent you with a 
plan of an ancient bafilica, as given and defcribed by the 
Rev. Claud de Vert {f]. There can be little doubt, that, 
prior to the perfecution of Diocletian, there were many 
churches thus regularly built ; fo much may be affirmed on 


{f] In his ‘ Explication fimple, litérale, et hiftorique, des cérémonies de 
VEglife.” Tom, III. Paris, 1713. See Plate XIV. See alfo the explanation at 
the end. 

In Bingham’s Antiquities of the Chriftian Church, vol. IIT. p g11. 8vo edit. ~ 
there is a plan ofan ancient church, with its exedra, as defcribed by Eufebius ; 
and at p. 148, there are four plans of antient churches with the under-written 
titles * ; butin not one of thefe plans are therethree feats fituated on the South 
fide of the altar, correfponding to thofe marked by the letters A, B. C. according 
to the defcription of M. Claud de Vert. §$.D. 

* Ichnographia Templorum Orientalem. 
ese es se we Beveregii. 
= se 8 = = |e Leonis Allatii. 
- * * © partis interioris S. Sophia. 


the 


a : : is, . Vou. XV. PL. XLV. p. 390 
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the authority of Eufebius, who relates, the Chriftians, in the 
time of Conftantine, not fatisfied with rebuilding the old, 
erected, in every city, fpacious churches from the very foun- 
dations ; and thus it is likely many were built under the 
Chriftian Emperors. No fewer than forty of the kind called 
bafilice are faid, by Optatus, to have been in Rome about 
the middle of the fourth century ; and it may be deemed a 
certainty, that the mode of erecting the facred edifice, then 
generally in ufe, paffed over into this country as a fuitable 
accompaniment to the glad tidings brought from that place 
by Auguftine and his followers ; and became in like manner 
the cuftom of our Ifland. 

It is evident from one of the canons of the council of Car- 
thage, held A. D. 398 [g], that the bifhop and clergy fhould be 
feated, as already defcribed. This council being approved by 
Leo III. who poffeffed the papal chair from 795 to 816, ac- 
counts for the pra¢tice of the Weftern church, in the per- 
formance of this rite, at the end of the eighth, and beginning 
of the ninth centuries. Durande, bifhop of Maude, equally 
accounts for it in the twelfth. ‘* Quia ergo Epifcopus fpecu- 
lator eft, ideo ex inftitutione Clementis primi [4] cathedra five 
locus in ecclefia altior eft, ut fuperintendat et populum cufto- 
diat, omnes confpiciat et illum cunéti [7}.”” **Sedens autem 
ftat converfus ad populum, fed etiam in loco eminentiore ut 


[g] Ut Epifcopus in ecclefia in confeffu clericorum fublimior fedeat. Summa 
Concil. 152. Parifiis, 1645. 

[4] Here a reference is evidently made to the apoftolic conftitutions, attributed 
to St. Clement the firft, bifhop of Rome, though not earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury ; but had this cuftom there mentioned not been equally in ufe when Durand 
lived, it is highly improbable it would have been noticed in his writings, under- 
taken for the inftruction of his own time. 

{?] Durandi Rationale, lib. II. c. xi.n.2. Lugduni, 1612. 


Vote x1: mt '  quafi 
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quafi vineator cuftodiat vineam fuam et populo fuperinten- 
dat {4].”” The Ordo Romanus alfo marks the elevation of the 

epifcopal throne ; “ furgens pontifex a fede defcendit ad al- 
tare :’’? on which de Vert remarks, that, though the altar was 
raifed on a fingle marche or platform that it might be feen 
from all parts, it was yet ever lower than the pontifical feat, 
generally raifed on feveral fteps [/]. This is alfo the language 
of the pontifical and ceremonial, and fhews the fituation in 
which the church has thought worthy fignificantly to place her 
chief paftors in every age ; and though many ceremonies have 
become obfolete, and many confiderably changed, and the 
confefjus clericorum is now not always found occupying its an- 
cient fituation, yet the epifcopal feat in the bifhop’s church, 
and the chair of {tate or faldiftorium ufed in actual celebra- 
tion or pontifical duties in any other, have been thus elevated,. 
and upon all occafions fronted the people; this very mode of 
placing, diftinguifhing the epifcopal from the facerdotal cha- 
raéter. As a further confirmation, it may not, in this place, 
be improper to take a view of the difpofition and actual 
practices of feveral of the moft famous cathedrals in France, 
between which, and our own country, in the affair of re- 
ligion, there was a confiderable intercourfe. In the cathe- 
dral of St. John, at Lyons, the fanétuary or prefbytery is 
yet an exifting example. The epifcopal throne is raifed on, 
four fteps at the end of the abfis, on each fide of which, ad- 
joining the wall, is a large ftone circular bench, intended as 
a feat for a great many officers, who affift the archbifhop 
when he celebrates pontifically on the three grand feftivals 
of the year; viz. fix priefts, feven deacons, portcrofs, port- 
crofier, and chaplains : there are likewife feven {ub-deacons, 


{4} Durand, ib. lib, IV. c. xvii. n. 
[7] Tom III. p. 38. 


with 
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with as many ceroferarii, but thefe are not permitted to be 
feated with the reft on thefe folemn occafions[m]. In like 
manner in the cathedral of St. Maurice, at Vienne, the 
archbithop is thus feated and attended. ‘The cathedral at 
Rheims affords another example; but the throne, fituated 
as ufual in the aéfis, being extremely encumbered by the mo- 
nument of the cardinal Lorrain, a compliance with the an- 
cient practice has for fome time been difcontinued ; nor does 
it appear to be made ufe of, except when the archbifhop 
takes poffeflion of his church: yet the ancient difpofition is 
preferved by this prelate, and his chair of ftate is fixt before 
the altar, facing the choir and the nave, having its back to- 
wards the Eaft. It is thus at Laon, Soiffons, &c. and feems 
nearly the general cuftom. From the Ordo Romanus and 
Durand, it appears, that the bifhop, feated by the fide of the | 
altar, has, in like manner, a view of the people [z], ‘‘ fedet 
verfus ad populum.” Such is the fituation of the archbifhop of 
Cambray, when pontifically officiating, as may be feen from 
the placing his chair, always fixed in the fanétuary, on the 
epiftle fide, having, as has been before obferved, at Rheims, 
its back to the Eaft [o]. In the famous cathedral at Rouen, 
which has flourifhed from the fourth age, are alfo the remains 
of the throne, occupying its fo frequently inftanced fituation, 
though now forfaken for a magnificent chair or faldifforium. 
At the end of the choir are ftalls of an unufual elevation, 


{m] Voyages Liturgiques de France, par le fieur de Moleon, vol. XLV. a 
Paris, 1718. | 

[2] Il paroit par l’ordre Romain, et par ce que dit Durand, en fon Rational 
Liv. cap. 18. qu’au rit Romain I’Evefque, affis 4 cofté de V’autel, regardoit pareille- 
ment le peuple. De Vert, vol. IV. p. 26. 

Should this be the fenfe of Durand, the foregoing citations from him may not 
fully anfwer their intended defign, but fhew that the mode of fixing a chair of 
ftate for the bithop, by the fide of the altar, was in ufe in his time. 


De Vert, vol. IV. p. 26. 
a tz ercéted 
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erected in 1467[p]. Thus. alfo is fituated the patriarchab 
throne at Rome; and when a celebration is performed by a 
bithop in the abfence of the Pope, he is placed on one of the 
feats which furround the prefbytery about the altar; and con- 
fequently on one fide: ‘‘ Pergit ad dextram altaris ad fedem 
fuam,”’ fays the Ordo Romanus, {peaking of a bifhop when the 
pope is not prefent [¢]. Having offered to your confider- 
ation fome eminent examples in Italy and France, let us take 
a view of one or two at home. Formerly, in the cathedral 
at Norwich, the bifhop’s chair was placed between the eatt- 
ernmoft pillars of the prefbytery (of the ancient circular form) 
and immediately behind the high altar ; it was afcended by 
three fteps, and raifed fo high, that before the erection of the 
rood-loft the bifhop could fee dire@tly in a line through the 
whole church [7]. But a more eminent example have we in 
eur metropolitan church at Canterbury. In this noble church 
the archbifhop had a feat or faldifforium at the end of the 
choir ftalls. This was his place when prefent only at divine 
offices ; but for pontifical celebrations another was provided 
behind the altar, fimilarly fituated. to thofe we have had fo 
frequently under notice [s].. In the hiftory of Canterbury is 
given the record of the inthronization of archbifhop Win- 
chelfea, from which, as it particularizes the ufes of both 
fituations, I will offer a fhort extract: ** After the archbifhop 
had proftrated himfelf fome time in prayer before the high 
altar, and given his benediction to the people, he withdrew 
himfelf to his wooden feat [¢] in the choir, while Te Deum. 

{~] Voyages Liturg, p. 267,. 

[7] De Vert, vol. 1V. p. 25. 

[y] Blomefield’s Norfolk, Hiftory of Norwich, p. 510. 
* [s] Somner’s. Hiftory of Canterbury, Appendix, Scriptura Xj. 

[2] Sedes lignea.. Ibid. 


Was 
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was performing by the convent. The archbifhop then re- 
tires, and being clothed fuperbly i# pontificalibus again en- 
ters the choir, with the prior, three cardinal deacons, and as 
many cardinal fubdeacons ; and, while an anthem is finging, 
he, with his attendants, being turned'towards the Eaft, they 
make a ftation, near the fhrine of St. Blaze, before the marble 
feat [u] ; to which, at length being introduced, and a fhort 
{tation being made before it, he is then folemnly inthroned. 
The whole being reduced to. a public aét by a notary; the 
- mafs.of the Holy Trinity is begun ;. the archbifhop, before his: 
feat facing the Eaft, begins the Gloria im Excelfis, and reads 
the collects in the fame fituation. —The Gofpel being finifhed, 
he begins the Creed, and gives the Dominus Vobifcum: he 
then defcends from his feat, and, prefenting himfelf before 
the high altar, receives, asis cuftomary, the offering of bread 
and wine from the chanter. The archbsfhop then finifhes 
the whole mafs, nor returns again that day to hischair. The 
high altar, in this cathedral, appears to have been ifolated, 
as were thofe of the earlieft antiquity. In the room of the cz- 
borium a beam or cornice was fupported by two pillars, one 
at each of the Eaftern corners; on this were placed cap/e, 
containing relicks, the whole much adorned. The metro- 
politan chair has alfo been removed from the place it had 
occupied fo many centuries, and is now fixed at the Eaft end 
of the chapel of the Trinity, oppofite the entrance to Becket’s 
crown [w]. 
Having 

[uz] Sedes marmorea.. 

[w] The great length of the prefbytery, in the cathedral church at Rochefter, 
was, on another occafion*, attempted to be accounted for, by fuppofing theal-. 
tar to. have been ifolated for the fake of the Monks furrounding it in proceffion ;. 
but when it is confidered, this cathedral, as well as thofe at Canterbury and Lon. 
don, owe their firlt foundations to the pious munificence of our Saxon Ethelbert,. 


*In the Gent. Mag. for Auguft 1787; 
and. 
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Having feen the mode of ufing the pontifical throne, on tlie 
church being taken poffeffion of, it will be but juft neceflary 
to obferve, that the celebrating bifhop is folemnly and pro- 
ceffionally introduced to the foot of the altar, where, with 
his attendants, having made the confeflion, he takes his feat, 
and finifhes the fervice as before defcribed. His minifters are 
alfo feated according to their rank, whofe number varies in 
different places ; the throne is alfo ufed when the canonical 
offices of the breviary are faid by the bifhop. 

We have now feen the origin and progrefs of the bithop’s 
feat as fixed in his church or cathedral. Let us, in the next 
place, take a view of the fame officer occafionally performing 
pontifical funétions in any other, on fome of the moft par- 
ticular occafions from the Roman pontifical. 


Ordo ad vifitandas Parochias. 


Ipfo pralato ante altare in faldiftorium genua flectente, dici- 
tur fequens oratio. 
Qua finita pontifex furgens accedit ad altare majus, &c. 


and were conftructed under the immediate infpe€tion of Roman monks, it may 
not be out of the way to fuppofe the high altar and epifcopal feat to have had, 
originally, a like fituation ineach of thefe famous cities, where alfo the cathe- 
drals feem to have been rebuilt by their firft Norman bifhops, and to have un- 
dergone their feveral vaft fubfequent repairs ; and thus the placing thefe parti- 
culars in our metropolitan church, as they continued to the time of the refor- 
mation, may fuggeft their fituation in the other two, till the fame period; nor is 
the monument of a bifhop in the prefbytery at Rochefter of any moment, when 
the place of the fhrine of St. Blaze is confidered ; and, if the fpot formerly oc- 
cupied by the altar was to be pointed out, it might be, with but little room for hefi- 
tation, affigned to the middle of the fanétuary, oppofite the head of this tomb, 
which then lay between it and the epifcopal chair: the fituation of the triple feat, 
which would have been at fo unufual a diftance from the altar, if ever againft the 
Eaft wall of the prefbytery, adds weight to this conjecture. 


Deinde 
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Deinde vel in medio miffe verfus ad populum fedens pro- 
ponit populo caufas adventus fui, &c. [x]. 


De Confirmands. 


Pontifex &c. accedit ad faldiftorium ante medium 
altaris aut in-alio conveniente loco fibi paratum et in co fe- 
dens renibus altare et facie ad populum verfis. 


De ecclefie confecratione feu dedicatione. 


Pontifex mane in fuo habitu quotidiano venit ad ecclefiam: 
ordinat in ecclefia confecranda que ordinanda funt, et ejus 
jaffu accenduntur premiffze duodecim candelz ; et faldiftorium 
ornatum ponitur fupra tapete in medio ecclefiz. 

Septem Pfalmis expletis redit pontifex cum miniftris ante 
fores ecclefiz confecrandz, et parato ibi alio fuper tapete fal- 
diftorium. 

Confecratio Altarts. 


Poft hzc aecepta mitra fedet (pontifex) et miniftri exter- 
gunt menfam altaris cum linteo mundo et mox &c. ° 

Poft hzc fubdiaconi abftergunt diligenter cum mantilibus 
tele groff menfam altaris. Pontifex accedit ad fedem fuam 
juxta altaris, in qua cum mitra fedens fricat bene manus cum 
medulla panis, et lavat, et extergit. 


De altaris confecratione qua fit fine ecclefie dedicatione. 


Pontifex mane fuo habitu quotidiano venit ad ecclefiam, 
et fedens in fede ad dextram vel in faldiftorio ad finittram al- 


taris confecrandi &c. 


[«] Cardinalis ipfe mox aderat a Joco fancto vifitationem aufpicaturus, ubique 

e fugeftu vel fede fuper are gradum pofita facris alloquiis populos inftruebat ; mi- 

nifrabit eis Eucharifte facramentum, ecclefiz novellos milites chrifmate facro in- 
ungebat. Vita Cardinalis Bellarmini Capuz Epifcopi, p. 289. Antwerpia, 1631. 

c Pontifex 
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Pontifex cum miniftris accedit coram altare confecrando : 
qua diéta, pontifex procumbit fuper faldiftorium ibidem (viz. 
before the altar, asin the laft rubric) preparatum ; poft hec 
pontifex accedit ad fedem fuam juxta altare. 


In conferring orders the bifhop is dire&ted by the pontifical 
‘“¢ accepta mitra accedere ad fedem fuam vel ad fa diftorium 
in cornu epiftole ;’’ by which it feems to be underftood that 
he is, if in his cathedral church, at liberty to ufe either his 
fixed feat or throne, or a {tate chair temporally placed at the 
epiftle horn of the altar, which latter direction points out the 
cuftom of performing this rite in any other, or in the private 
chapels.of epifcopal manfions. This remark may tend to dif- 
fufe fome light on the pontifical rubric for the confecration 
of an altar without the church, being at the fame time dedi- 
cated, as it leads to a fuppofition, that if the altar was in the 
prefbytery of the cathedral, the bifhop is very naturally di- 
reéted to feat himfelf in the pontifical throne, viz. ‘in fede 
ad dextram,”’ but, that when this is wanting, as it ever is out 
of the bifhop’s church, a faldiftorium is to be placed on the 
oppofite fide, which therefore muft have been the mode 
in every other. The bithop is thus alfo placed while attending 
mafs. | 
‘¢ Latus epiftole congruit a qua parte eft credentia, et ut 
cedat latus evangelii epifcopo fedenti fi adfit.” (Gaventi 
Comment. in Rubricas, Part J. Tit. xvii. No. VI. viz. “In 
miffa item folemni celebrans medius inter diaconum et fub- 
diaconum federe poteft, &c.’”?) However, it may yet be con- 
tended that the feats hereafter to be particularly defcribed, 
notwith{tanding they do not front the people, an etiquette 
which feems to have been particularly obierved by the antients, 
though poffibly not fo ftriétly adhered to in very modern 
times, were an accommodation for the mafs to be faid imme- ~ 
diately 
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diately after the confecration of the church or altar; but to 
this it may be replied, that the performance of this firft cele- 
bration is left to the bifhop’s option, a provifo being thus 
made in cafe of over-fatigue from the weight of foregoing ce- 
remonial ; as alfo fince it appears from Durand (Ration. I. 1. 
c.12,) and modern cuftom, that the bifhop is at leaft at- 
tended at the altar in folemn maffes, fuch as would have 
been then performed by at leaft three minifters ; viz. an affift- 
ing prielt, who is feated on his right, a deacon and fubdeacon 
alfo teated on his left, 1t muft follow, that upon this notion 
thefe arches could never have been fewer than four in num- 
ber. In low or private maffes, the bifhop, cardinal, &c. 
is placed in the middle fpace betore the altar, from whom the 
prieft, having received permiffion, begins the mafs A Cornz 
Evangeli |x). 

To an abbot, there is reafon to think, was conceded much 
the fame obfervance in the rite of fitting, as to the epifcopal 
dignity, poflibly in confideration of his paftoral charge [ y]. 
In the collegiate church of St. Peter at Vienne is a feat of 
white marble, elevated on three {teps behind the altar at the 
aft end‘of the aifs. This church was formerly a famous 
Benedictine abbey of near 500 monks; and here was the 
abbot placed at mafs on the great folemnities. The church 
of St. Stephen at Dijon, formerly hkewife an abbey, now col- 
legiate and parochial, has the grand altar in the middle of 
the choir.. There is alfo an abbé in this church, who has a 
right to the mitre and crofs as at Vienne, whofe feat, at the 
bottom of the aéfs, has on each fide a circular bench for the. 


[x] See Gavanti Commentaria in Rubricas, p. 2. tit. iii, No. M. viz. De prin- 
cipio miffz et confeflione facienda ; et Archzolog. vol. X. p. 305. et feq. 

[y] Selon le cérémoniale de Bursfield. L’Abbé affis 4 J’autel doit de méfme 
faire face au choeur. De Vert, tom. IV- p. 36. 


Vou. XI. U u ule 
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ufe of the canons, anciently named the prefbytery, and confeffus 
clericorum. 

Thefe laft remarks are introduced as thewing the pomp in 
which the head of a monaftery was allowed to BN ate, and 
as probably leading to a ee of the purpofe for whicl 
Edward I. prefented the chair of flate to the mitred abbey 
church of Weftminfter. Chairs of this kind were, however, 
provided for the celebrating prief in many of thofe chi deals 
where high mats was selslnneed daily, as it feems the deacon 
and fubdeacon were frequently placed on the choir ftalls neareft 

the altar ; but on the Sundays and Feftivals they were feated 
with the prieft, as will be fhortly noticed. 

Itisacertain fact, were nothing farther to be advanced, it 
would be evident that the feats w iol grace fo many of our 
ancient cathedral, collegiate, but particularly our parochial 
churches, and formed {uch fu_table appendages for the more 
folemn celebration of the divine rites of the former religion of 
this country, could never be intended for the ufe of the dioce- 
{an, or any other epiicopal charaéter by him delegated to. the 
difcharge of pontifical duties out of the duro ete Bute asit 
is now time to take the more immediate fubject of this paper 
into confideration, permit me, Once again to draw your re- 
gard to the fame facred fource, primitive ERs 3 Whence 
I flatter myfelf I fhall be equally well enabled to point 
out the mode of placing the minifters of the altar and their 
attendants. 

In the fo frequently cited ad/s of the ancient church was, 
on e:ther hand of the epifcopal throne, a curved bench, whofe _ 
ufe, as has been already pointed out, was for accommodating 
the concelebrating clergy with feats, from which fervice is 
derived their appellation of Synthronus and Confeffus. The 
church, it may be remembered, is directed to be turned to- 


3 wards 
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wards the Eaft, and that there fhall be on either hand a 
chamber, chapel, or facrifty, as a repofitory for the facred 
veftments and veflels, as alfo for the preparation of the clergy 
for the altar. The chamber on the South fide of the abjis ap- 
pears generally to have been appropriated to this purpofe ; 
conveniency particularly directing, that the facrifty fhould 
be on the right of the altar, for the greater eafe of the prieft 
in celebration. Thus, among the Greeks, is always placed 
the facrifty or diaconicon, and on the oppofite the prothe/is 
or altar of preparation. In many of the Latin churches men- 
tioned by Paulinus, there was on either hand of the fanétuary 
a chamber or facrifty, the one being a depofit for the facred 
writings, the other for the miniftry, alma facri pompa minif- 
terit[s]. A lift of eminent churches in France, whofe veftries 
are on the South fide, is given by De Vert [a], and the like 
rule it is likely was frequently obferved at home. ‘To this 
original difpofition of the facrifty is owing the preference 
given to the right or South fide of the altar for the per- 
formance of all the parts of the divine offices not faid at the 
altar itfelf. To this the reading the Gofpel being almoft the 
only exception: For, the right or South fide, the prefbytery 
firft prefenting itfelf to the prieft and his minifters in their 
progrefs from the facrifty for the celebration of high mafs, 
they {topped fhort naturally, placing themfelves there for 
the commencement of the fervice[4], where they remained 

till 

{z] Le Brun, v. II. p. 69. 

{a] lV. 24. 

[4] 1V. Demande. 

Il revient toujours 4 favoir pourquoy les miniftres fe plagoient a gauche dans 
le fan€tuaire, ou prefbytere, c’eft a dire en la partie méridionale de |’Eglife que 
Von fuppofe encore icy tournée a Porient}? 

Uua2 Refponfe. 
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5 
till about the offertory[c]; this choice, having conveniency 
alone for its bafis, appears afterwards to have become the 
fettled cuftom ; and, independent of the fituation of the fa- 
crifty, it was fufficient that the celebrant and his minifters 
coming to the altar fhould find this fide on their right, for 
naturally taking poffeflion of it for the above purpoie. It 
might, however, feem more proper, that the prieft fhould 
be placed at the bottom of the church above the altar, that 
he might thus have the people in face, rather than be feated 
fideways, where he can neither fee nor be feen but obliquely. 
But this appears to be the privilege of the pope at Rome, and 
the bifhops in their cathedrals; fo that, as it has been before 
obferved, a bifhop officiating in the abfence of the Pope, or 
a fimple prieft in the ablfence of the bifhop, is obliged to be 
feated on one of the feats which terminate the circuit of the 


prefbytery [¢d] near the altar, and confequently on one fide. 
 Pergit 


Refponfe. 

C’eft que ce cofté Ja fe préfentoit la premiere au fortir de la facriftie, qui plus 
ordinairement éftoit fituée a droit en entrant dans |’Eglife ; en forte que le preftre 
aux mafles hautes s’y arrefloit tout court avec fes miniftres pour commencer 
la meffe, & y refter comme nous avons dit jufque a loffrande. Mais, indépendem- 
ment de la fituation de la facriftic, il fufhfoit mefme que le pretre & fes miniftres, 
arrivant a lautel, trouvaflent ce cofté 14 4 leur droite pour aller tout naturellement 
s’y placer. De Vert, IV.—23. 

[c] See plan, pl. XIV. fig. 1, where their ftation is marked by A. B. C. which 
agrees exactly in pofition and fituation with the yet remaining feats in our chan- 
cels, fhews the antiquity of the pra€tices to which they owe their rife, and 
wholly accounts for their original defign. 

V. Demande. . 

[@] N’éftoit-il pas plus convenable que le preftre fe placaffet tout au fond de 
YEglife & au de 14 mefme de Pautel, pour avoir ainfi tout le peuple en face ; 
que non pas, gwil fe mift cofté d’ou il ne pouvoit ni voir ni eftre vi qu’oblique- 


ment & de biais ? 
Refponte. 
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** Pergit ad dextram ad fedem fuam,” fays the Roman order 
{peaking of a bifhop ; ‘‘ non fedet in fede poft altare,”’ fays the 
fame order, fpeaking of a fimple prieft. Again, “ non dicit 
orationem poft altare fed in dextro latere altaris,’’ that is, on 
the fide which is on the right of the prieft officiating at the 
altar. 

Having, in the detail already given of the pontifical 
throne, pointed out at the fame time the antiquity of the 
confefjus, as being ever annexed to it, and alfo fhewn how 
occupied in: the rite of fitting, praétifed by the celebrants in 
the abfence of the bifhop[e], or when he did not perfonally 
officiate; let us now take an example or two from feveral 
of the moft famous churches in France. In the cathedral of 
St. John at Lyons, the celebrating prieft is daily feated at the 
end of the ftone-bench on the epiftle fide, who has on one 
hand a defk for reading the epiftle, and, except the zutrait 
and communion, he reads nothing elfe at the altar. On 
double feftivals the officiant has on his right half the cele- 

rating priefts, and on their right the deacon, being a canon, 
with half the deacons; the remaining affiftant priefts and 
deacons are placed facing them on the other fide, the fub- 
deacons are never feated with them, but ftand behind the 


Refponfe. 
Cela auroit efté plus régulier a la vérité, mais c’eft qu’il n’y avoit que le Pape .. 
a Rome & l’Evefques en leur propre églife qui puffent ainfi occuper Ie fond, c’eft 
4 dire, le throfne pontifical qui y eftoit placé ; en forte qu’un Evefque officiant 
a Rome en l’abfence du Pape, & un fimple Preftre officiant en Eglife Cathédrale 
au défaut de l’Evefque, eftoit obligé de fe mettre dans l’un des fieges qui ter- 
minoient l’enceinte du prefbytere vers l’autel, & par confequent a cotte, ainfi 
qu’on pratique encore 4 Lyon & a Vienne en Dauphiné. De Vert, IV. a5. 
[e] Every parifh-church may be confidered in the fame point of view, with 
regard to the performance of the ceremonial of religion, as the cathedral in the 
bifhop’s abfence, and muft have had the fame ulages, as far as their refpeftive 
endowments would permit. 
altar. 
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altar Cf]. This I prefume will appear to be no bad explana- 
tion of the yet remaining arches in the prefbytery in Durham 
cathedral[g}. The like fituation of the clergy in celebrating 
in the cathedral of St. Maurice at Vienne, in the abfence of 
the archbifhop, may in like manner be noticed. It may be 
recollected, that at Rheims the archbifhop makes no farther 
ufe of his chair in the aéfs; yet the celebrating prieft is in 
that cathedral feated as at Lyons, and has alfo a fmall defk 
for reading the commencement of the mafs to the fecreta. 
In low maffes, fays father De Vert, it was altogether very 
natural to.obferve at the altar the fame fituation as in folemn 
maifes they did in the prefbytery, where they fat on the 
benches of ftone, or wood, circularly arranged [A]. 

To mark the precife time when this difpofition of the ad/s 
became obfolete, 1s by no means in my power, though it 
may be fuppofed, fince it has reached our days, in particular 
places it gradually fell off, giving place rather to new fitua- 
tion than new ceremonial. Certain it is the ifolated altar 
and circular ad/is could not well be complied with but in 
very large churches[z]; and, if the fucceeding rite af the 
bifhop being feated with his clergy on the South fide of the 
altar may not have fo high an antiquity to plead in ‘its 
favour, yet it certainly has far more on the fcore of conve- 
nience. 

However the ancient cuftom feems to have obtained in the 
erection of churches, particularly when extenfive, in moft 
parts of the world, it paffed, no doubt, from Rome, among 
other modes of church-building, into this country, and was 


[7] Voyages Liturg. 45. 

fg] Archzologia, vol. X. 

[bh] 1V. p. 23. 

{7} See plan of an ancient church. Plate XIV. fig. 1. 
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alfo a fecond time brought here fron Normandy. And thus 
it is that a femicircular Faft end is a voucher for genuine 
antiquity. The firft Gothic churches feem to have followed 
the Norman in this particular, and it even feems to have 
paffed into the parochial and {maller religious edifices. The 
Eait end of the chapel of St. Bartholomew in Chatham, 
which claims the vencrable Gundulph for its founder, 
erected {413 as alfo the Eaft end of Eynesford church, of 
early Gothic ; though it is by no means pretended that this 
was the uniform method of the firft churches of ‘this country. 
Thofe of Darent and Bicknor, equally ancient, are in the 


ara Ae Park 
is thus 


common way, as are poflibly numbers, though it feems 
worthy remark, that the idea of the adf/s, or vault, is pre- 
ferved by the groined arch over the {pot occupied in Darent 
church by the altar, as it was in the old parith church at 
Chatham, erected fo late as about 1351; as alfo by a like 
more extenfive vaulting in cathedral and other large churches, 
which Mr. Fuller terms concameratio. 

From this trifling digreffion in favour of the antiquity of the 
fabric of many of our Englifh churches, I fhall beg leave to 
turn the enquiry to that mode of being feated direétly appli- 
cable to the inveftigation of the ufes of the /edilia, fo frequently 
found in our chancels and chauntries, and particularly to the 
almoft unique remains at Chalk. We have feen already the 
origin of being feated, and the reafonable preference given to 
the right, South, or epiitle fide ; it has alfo been fhewn, that 
the prefent rite has not only fucceeded, but been derived 
from, that of the primitive church; and it remains but to 


(4] This ancient littie remain was erected by Hugh de Teft-fclive, monk of 
St. Andrew’s, Rochefter, before the year 1125, when he became abbot of S~. 
Auguftine’s, Canterbury. Regiftrum Roffenfe, 119, 

obferve, 


ps 
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obferve, that the prefbytery in every church was the place 
where the prelate had his chair, with the feats for the other 
minifters, whether as in the ancient mode or only on one fide, 


as with the Chartreux and Jacobins, or as-the feat of the 
bithop with thofe of the priefts, and other minifters are 
placed, who obferve the Roman rite[/]. In the thirteenth 
century it appears from Durand, that according to thefe 
rites the bifhop or prieft is feated after the collect, during 
the epiftle, and thence until the beginning of the Gofpel[m]. 
Though the firft Roman order does not feem to direct any thing 
to be performed near the altar but the Confeffion and Collects, 
which yet continues to be the cuftom of feveral famous 
churches, ftudious of antiquity ; and various are the cuftoms 
in France, both in the churches of the feculars and regulars. 
We had in like manner the rites of our particular churches 


(?7] Et c’eft de ce cofté-la que le célébrant fe place encore avec fes miniftres & 
mefme l’Evefque, furtout au Rit Romain. De Vert; 1V...66: 

On appelle proprement Prefbytere le lieu ot eft le fiege du prélat accompagneé 
des bancs des prétres, & autres miniftres, foit que ce fiege foit derriere l’autel 
comme a Lyon, a Vienne, &c. foit qu’il foit a cofté. comme chez les Chartreux, 
les Jacobins, et, en un mot, comme eft le fauteuil des Evefques & autres pref- 
tres, ou miniftres, qui fuivent le Rit Romain. De VenstV re: 

From the foregoing confiderations, and this definition of the Prefbytery, it 
appears as if every one not concerned in the immediate fervice of the altar was 
excluded from this part of the church; and, fhould this be the cafe, it would 
have been impoifible for the perfonages to whofe ufe the fedilia at Rochefter and. 
Maidftone were allotted to have been there placed, unlefs concerned in a€tual 
celebration. See Archeologia, X. 261, et feq. 

[mj] Oratione finita facerdos feu epifcopus fedit, et notandum quod in miffe 
officio tribus horis fedet, videlicet dum epiftola, et dum refponforium, & alleluia, 
cantantur. Durand, Ration. IV. 4. cxvii. n. i. 

Hacenus, dum epiftola le€ta fuerit, et choro graduale pfallente, facerdos*tacitus 
ad dextram partem fedebit altaris.. 

Poft dittam ergo fequentiam furgens facerdos, ad finiftram altaris partem ac- 
eedens, pronunciat evangelium, Idem, L. IV. c: xxiii. 


at 
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at home, and a fimilar diverfity might have taken place 
among us. Examples of feats occur frequeutly in the rela- 
tions of religious buildings. The canons of Laon and Ver- 
dun, as alfo the monks of Marhienne, ufe a reading-defk 
attached to the feat or bench of the celebrating prieft, for his 
conveniency in reading thofe parts of the mafs of the Cate- 
chumens not performed at the altar [x]. The celebrant’s feat 
at Cambray was accummodated in the fame manner. At 
the Chartreux at Dijon facing the altar, on the Epiftle 
fide, is a large ancient chair, magnificently carved, for feat- 
ing the prieft during the Epiftle [o]; and at fmall altars, 
where low mafs is ufually faid, there is neither defk nor feat[ p]. 
It is alfo to be underftood, that when the deacon and fub- 
deacon were not engaged in reading the Epiftle, Gofpel, &c. 
at the eméon, or in other duties, they were during this feated 
with the celebrating prieft; though in fome places they ap- 
pear to have ufed the ftalls in the choir for this purpofe, 
particularly on the lefs folemn days, when the prieft ufed one 


of the above defcribed chairs[g]. The rubrieks of the mif- 
fals 


[2] De Vert, IV. 20. 

[o] Voyag. Liturg. p. 56» 

{p] De Vert, IV. 18. 

fg} Seffio minifrorum fignificat feffionem ipforum quibus dicitut, ‘* Sedebitis 
vos fuper fedes judicantes xiitribus Ifrael.”” Quidam ergo miniftrorum cum Epif- 
copo fedent. Durand: Rational. Lib, IV. cxviii. n. 2» 

It is extremely common with the old writers to mention the bifhops on the oc- 
cafion of every duty; but this, as Mr. Johnfton in his Ecclefiaftical Law re- 
marks, is little more than a form of fpeaking. 

Le prétre alloit enfuite au coté droit de l’autel, fuivi du diacre, qui fe tenoit 
debout jufqu’a ce que le célébrant lui fit figne de s’affeoir. Voyages Liturg. 283. 

Incipiente fubdiacono epiftolam, facerdos juxta altare fedeat, et diacono in loco 
fuo federeinnuat. Miflale Rotomagenfe. Ibid. 

Vou. XI. X x Pens 
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fals xe{tored by the council of Trent, and firft publifhed by 
Pius V. in 1570, feem to have directed the prieft and his 
minifters only to be feated during the Kyrie, Gloria, and 
Credo, though the people are allowed this indulgence during 
the Epiftle. It is, however, noticed by Le Brun, in oppofition 
to De Vert, that in the firft edition of thefe Miffals, in 1570, 
the celebrating clergy are allowed alfo to be feated as an- 
ciently during the Epiftle. The following extract from an 
approved author, being explicit on the modern praétice in 
this rite, which differed but little from the ancient, is here 
given as tending to a further illuftration of this fubjeét : ‘* Si 
fedendum erit, parato fcamno oblongo in plano capelle 
poftquam celebrans dixerit fecreta, hymnum angelicum, &c. 
defcendunt unus poft alium per breviorem viam a latere 
epiftola ad fedem paratam, in qua fedent co-operto capite, 
&c. Que omnia & in fymbolo funt obfervanda. Sedet 
celebrans medius inter diaconum a dextris et fubdiaconum ; 
a finiftris, ftant acolythi regulariter apud credentiam [7].’’ 

The church of St. Spire at Corbeil has three feats for 
the officiating priefts on the Epiftle fide of the altar [s]. 
Thefe are of wood, like three pews, the middle one higher 
than the reft, and are fuppofed of the age of Francis I. 

One example more may ferve to bring this amply home to 
the ufes of the feats in fo many of our churches. 

In the cathedral at Sens, oppofite the high altar on the 
Epittle fide isa beautiful bench, large and long, | compofed of 


Pendant le Gloria in excelfis et le Credo le célébrant & le diacre font affis,—~ 
aufi bien que le foudiacre quand il y eft. Voyage Liturg. 262. 

fr] Gavanti commentaria in rubricas Miffalis et Breviarii Rom. Par. I. Tit. ii. 
N° 7. Parifiis, 1636. 

[] Antiquités Nationales, by Aubin Louis Millin, vol. II. N° XXL. p. 17. 


five 
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hve feats, each lower than the fucceeding, of which the firft, 
which is higheft, is for the celebrant, and the other for two 
deacons, and as many fubdeacons; directly below is the 
chair of the archbifhop, which is of well-executed joinery, 
and equally beautiful[z]. This appears to fignify, that there 
being no marks of the fedile at Canterbury is not owing to 
the metropolitan chair being placed behind the altar; there 
poffibly was never any fixed, or, if there were, Blue Dick, 
one of the Calviniftic holders-forth of fedition and facrilege, 
fixed by authority in that place, or the other friends of old 
Oliver, may poflibly give fome account of them. 

But to return again to Sens; this beautiful con/fe/fus is 
not always occupied, but on the more folemn feftivals; at 
other times, when the celebrant is feated in the firft place 
neareft the altar, the deacon takes the fecond, and the fub- 
deacon the third. Alfo in the famous monaftery of Cluny, on 
the grand feafts, there are, as at Sens, two deacons and two 
fub-deacons, and here the deacon and fub-deacon of office 
read the Epiftle and Gofpel. As nothing can more fully 
fhew the purpofes of our ufually-found three feats, while it 
explains the quintuple fedile, very rarely found; little need 
farther be faid than juft to aim at accounting for the variety 
in the number of the compartments in the different coz- 
feffus, as alfo in their application ; and, that this may be 
done with little expence of quotation and deduétion, I fhall 
fele& a few of the articles or queries publifhed in France, 
fomewhat prior to the year 1727, by the reverend and learned 


[t] Dans l’Eglife cathédrale de St. Etienne, vis-a-vis du grand autel, du cété 
de !’Epitre, il y a un fort beau banc, grand & long, compofé de cinque fieges, 
toujours en baiffant, dont le premier, qui eft le plus haut, eft pour le célébrant, et 
les autres pour les diacres & foudiacres. Immeédiatement au deflous eft la chaire 
de l’Archevéque, qui eft affez belle, & de menuiferie bien travaillée. 

Voyages Liturgiques de France, p. 161. 


» Os aie? father 
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father Peter Le Brun, then compofing his celebrated ‘* Li- 
teral, Hiftoric, and Dogmatic Explication of the Prayers 
and Ceremonies of the Mafs,’’ which, amounting to one 
hundred and eleven, are printed at the end of his firft 
volume [z]. 

10. Where is the bifhop placed when he officiates at mafs, 
and when at other offices, and «when he does not officiate at 
all? Is it under a canopy, or without, on a fa/di/forium ? 

11. If the prieft, deacon, or fub-deacon, are feated on fixed 
feats, or on a bench, or chair of ftate, or chairs without 
backs, on ftools, or in the ftalls in the choir ? 

12. Whether the prieft is feated above the deacon and fub- 


deacon, or between them [w«] ? 

13. If there are any honorary deacons or fub-deacons, how 
many, and at what feftivals, if they are called imduts, pre- 
cedents, or otherwife, and what are their duties ? 


{w] Avis fur un ouvrage, &c. 

10. Ov fe met ’Evéque quand il officie 4 la meffe, quand il officie aux autres 
offices, & quand il n’ officie pas? S’il eft fous dais, ow feulement fur un fauteuil 
fans dais? . 

11. Sile prétre, le diacre, le foudiacre, s’affeient fur des fieges fixes, ou fur 
un banc, fur des fauteuils, chaifes a dos, des tabourets, ou fur les ftalles au 
choeur? ; 

12. Se le prétre s’affied au deflus du diacre & du foudiacre, ow au milieu d’eux > 

13. Sily a des diacres & foudiacres d’honneur? combien? a quelles fétes? & 
on les appelle induts précédens, ou autrement, & quelles font leurs fon@ions > 

fx] Notwithftanding the Roman miffals after the council of Trent dire& the 
celebrant to be feated between the deacon and fub-deacon, and that, in the pre- 
fatory items from the regifter of the congregation of rites, a deviation from its 
rubrics is declared an abufe, it may be feen from the twelfth query, and the cuf- 
tom at Sens, Cambray, &c. that the order of fitting was not only different, but 
that the ancient mode is yet in many places adhered to; and it may alfo begin to 
appear, that the original and fubfequent ufes of the fedilia were ever the fame. 


4 To 
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To the ufe of the officers [y] mentioned in the laft quoted 
article is generally owing, that in many places the con/e/fus 
has more than three compartments; but, as the Reverend 
Mr. Robertfon has already m the letter he once favoured me 
with on this fubject, fince printed in the roth volume of the 
Archaologia, whofe authority is of more than fufficient weight 
on this fubje€t, accounted amply for this variation, nothing 
need farther be adduced. 

Hitherto have I held your attention fixed in the cathedral, 
abbey, and collegiatechurch, among prelates and dignitaries, 
where the extended endowment was every way capable of 
providing whatever might be efteemed requifite for the 
*¢ ferene and holy pomp of the facred miniftry [2].”’ 


[y] It may not be deemed improper in this place to offer a hint or two con- 
cerning the ufes of the officers alluded to as a farther explanation. . 
De officio affiftentis Prefbyteri. Tit. 8. 
Cum in ecclefiis cathedralibus plerumque affiftentes ejufmodi adhibeantur & de 
iifdem in rubricis generalibus nulla fiat mentio, ceremoniale epifcoporum paucr 
ad manus habeant, placet eorum officium breviter hic apponere. 
Primo itaque officium illius eft miflam providere, fignacula difponere & in 
aliis fub miffa faciendis celebrantem dirigere, fed cum celebrans hymnum 
angelicum dicit expeétat ad librum donec ad fedendum accedit tunc enim et ipfe 


fupra fcabellum nudum capite cooperto federe poterit. 
De officio ceremonii. ‘Tit. vi. 


Ante omnia indutus fuperpellicio querit & fignat in miffale & libro evange- 
liorum que funt cantanda vel legenda, deinde videt an omnia fint parata, pre- 


fertim pro celebrante, &c. 

Siad Kjrie eleifon vel Glor'a fedendum fit, ipfe fubdiaconum in fedendo juvat, 
Dalmaticum attollendo; tum dilgenter attendit ad verba dsramus, Gratias, 
Jef Chrifie, fufcipe, & ex {uo loco furgens, &c. 

Inftructio practica de SS. Miff. facrif. a Tobia Lohner, Soe. Jef. Sacer. Pars iit 

The ceremonial mentioned by this author was originally the Ordo Romanus, 
many of which were publifhed in different ages, and at length, being encreafed, 
is printed under the above title. Le Brun, vol. I. 

[%] Paulinus ut fupra. 


Let 
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Let us now decline a little into the country, and endeavour 
to trace out how far the ceremonies of the church relative 
to our fubjeé&t were complied with among the poor. Nor is 
it to be expected in every place, that the benefice, {carcely 
fufficient to fupport decently the maintenance of a fingle 
incumbent, fhould afford fuftenance for the number generally 
neceffary upon folemn celebrations; nor are we to fearch for 
thofe marks by which it is evident fo many were formerly 
engaged, which muft have been ever regulated by the profits 
of the cure. Thus it appears, that the Prophecies, Epiftles, 
and Collects, ufually apart in feparate books, were firft joined 
together into one volume or milffale, for the accommodation 
of the prieft, unaflifted at the altar, particularly in country 
churches, where they rather fell fhort in fufficient minifters 
for reading the leétures than in the choir for chanting the 
Introit, Gradual! ‘&c. This is what we obferve generally hee 
pening in the villages, and even in poor parifhes in the cities, 
where at the amon fufficient are generally found, but by no 
means deacon or fub-deacon at the altar. It is true, in the 
end, the curate remitted the reading the Epiftle to the mafter 
of the fchool, or to the clerk, or even to a youth capable of 
reading, though he could not in hike manner difcharge him- 
felf from the reading the Gofpel, though formerly this was 
done by a fimple reader, as that of the Epiftles and Pro- 
phets[z]. That is, in the words of Mr. Robertfon, the 


[a] Parceque, fur tout dans les Eglifes de Campagne, on manquoit bien plutét 
de miniitres pour faire les le€tures que non pas de chantres pour chanter I’Introit, 
le graduel, & le refte. C’eft ce que nous voyons tous les jours arriver dans les 
villages, & mefme dans les pauvres paroifles des villes, ot il fe trouve toujours 
affez de monde au lutrin, mais point de diacre ni de foudiacre a J’autel. II eft 
vray, dans la fuite, le curé s’eft remis de la le&ture de Vepitre au magifter ou 
clerc, ou enfin a un fimple enfant qui feeut lire, &c. De Vert LV. 62. 
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choir performed the part of fubdeacon, and the prieft that 
of celebrant and deacon, which exaétly accounts for the ne- 
ceflity for but a fingle feat; as alfo is a mark of the poverty. 


of the benefice, agd applies moft. obvioufly to our venera- 
ble little remain at Chalk [4]. 

After reading the laft quotation from De Vert, let us not 
longer doubt, but in the explanation of the double con/e/fus,, 
an example of which is given from Norwood’s chauntry in 
Milton church, near Sittingbourne in this county, Pl. XVI. 
Mr. Robertfon is senting fuccefsful, as he now confi- 
dently appears to have been in his account of every other, 
from authorities from which there reatopably lies no ap- 
peal[c]. In conferring orders the bithop makes a more fre-. 

HED SG quent 


[o] A view of this feat, and pifcina, is given im Pl. XV. 
{¢] That in churches better endowed, befides the celebrant, one performed 
the part of deacon and fub-deacon; in fuch churches were two feats. 
See Letter, ut fupra, Archzologia, vol. X.. 
By the r7th of Archbifhap Langton’s conftitutions, made in 1222, it was de~ 
creed, that in every church which has a large parifh there be two or three priefts,. 
according to the largenefs of the parifh.and ftate of the church. 
f Johnfon’s Ecclefiaftical Law.. 
Fhis goes a great way in accounting for the varieties in, the /edilia. .In the 
ordination of vicarages proper allowances were made for the fupport of this. 
burthen. ‘* Subeant autem prefati vicarii (de Faverfham) onus deferviendi per 
fe et duos prefbyteros idoneos prefate ecclefiz in divinis.” X Seript..col.. 2093. 
The priorefs and convent of Davington were obliged, by the appropriation of 
that church to their ufe, to find three priefts and four clerks for the performance 
of divine offices.. Hafted’s Hiftory of Kent, vol. II. p. 726. 
The church of Tunftall in Kent was endowed for a re€tor and vicar, 
Rowe Mores’s Hiftory, p. 45. 
Subeant autem preefati vicarii (de Middletone, viz. Milton near Sittingburne),. 
onus. deferyendi re fe et alium prefbyterum idoneum eidem ecclefiz in divinis. 
X Script, col, 2094, 
Alfo 
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quent ufe of a feat, or a faldifforium, than in any other of 
his epifcopal duties. If then the /edilia were requifite for 
the bifhop in every parifh church, and even at every altar, 
according to the opinion which has yoursconcurrence, why 
do we not find the like accommodation in the ruined chapel 
in Halling palace, where, by the bifhop’s regifter, it appears 


many were admitted to the facred funétions [d|? A pifcina is 
there 


Alfo in the endowment of chauntries the number of chaplains varied, and 
pafling thofe for one prieft, which were common, it may be worthy of remark, 
that, in the church of the Crutched Friers in Colchefter, was in the time of 
Henry Il. a chauntry of five ee sountee by the fraternity of St. Helen’s 
gild, Morant’s Colchefter, p. 156. 
The chauntry founded in the church of St. Catharine near the Tower, by 
John Holland Duke of Exeter, was for four. -Royal Wills, p. 287. 

There was in the chapel of All Souls at the Bridge foot, in Rochefter, a chaun- 
try, founded by Sir John Cobham in 1397, for three chaplains, who were to 
perform canonical hours, and fay mafles for the foul of the founder, thofe of his 


family, and of all the faithful departed. Regiftrum Roffenfe, p. 555. 
Alfo in the church of Stoke in the hundred of Hoo, was 4 chauntry founded 
for two priefts for the above purpofes. Regiftrum Roffenfe, p. 623. 


[4] The vicinity of churches to epifcopal manfions, with the remote and un- 
certain allufions to heraldic bearings, and regal and epifcopal portraitures, has 
often, among our moft celebrated antiquaries, afforded a folution of the ufes of 
the /edzlia. 

But in Halling church there never was a fedile. 

In Gillingham church, where bifhop Walter de Merton received confecration, 
but three poor feats. 

In the fine church at Croydon none, unlefs removed for the monument of 
an archbifhop after the Reformation ; but this is unlikely, as being too near the 
Eaft end ofthe great chancel. 

In Lambeth none; their place is occupied by the monument of John Mom- 
peffon, Efq. who died in 1524. 

In the preparation of the chapel of Lambeth palace, for the confecration of 
archbifhop Parker, it is noticed, that four chairs were fet to the South of the 
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there to be feen in its ufual place. It is alfo to be remarked, 
there were titular bifhops in this country. Thefe were gen- 
tlemen poflefling epifcopal faculties, frequently deputed to 
fupply the place of the bifhop of the diocefe in fuch affairs 
as the confecrations and reconciliations of churches, con- 
firmations, &c. And as the ufe of thefe epifcopal vicars mutt 
have rendered the prefence of the diocefan in great meafure 
problematical, fo the refpeét fo juftly his due could have 
but weakly operated as an inducement for erecting perennial 
feats for his accommodation [e]. : 

I will now, Sir, conclude this aim at an hiftorical inveftiga- 
tion of the epifcopal and facerdotal /edilia by one or two ob- 
fervations, tending towards an illuftration of their names. 
When it is confidered that our feats are originally derived 
from the ancient con/e/fus clericorum, both with regard to fitu- 
ation and ufe, may they not properly be diftinguifhed by that 
term from the /ub/e/lia or ftalls in the choir, fince the term con- 
fefjus is applied to the benches on which the clergy were placed, 
in the fame mode as ecc/efia, fignifying an affembly of people, is 
to the material edifice of the church known by that name [/]. 
It may be alfo urged, as another proof of their ancient defcent, 


Laft part of the chapel for the bifhops, to whom the office of confecrating the 
archbifhop was committed.- - Strype’s Life, p. 57. 

Had there been a fedile in this place, chairs would have been unneceflary ; and 
there certainly would, had it been a cuftomary accompaniment in the difcharge 
of epifcopal duties fo frequently there performed. 

{e] To the fuffragan for hallowing the church-yarde, and other foe Sig od, 
implements of the churche, re) 
Churchwardens Accounts of St. Helens Abington, Berks. 

Archeclogid, vol. 1. p. 13. 
Paid for hallowing St. Mary Kirk Garth to the Suffragan — O°30° 6 
Account of Louth fteeple, Archzologia, vol. X. p. gi. 
[7] Continens pro re contenta. 
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and confequently of their claim to the fame title that our 
feats, with their canopies and vaultings, are in the fame ftyle 
of finifh and decoration as were the tribunals or adfdes 
about the conceffus. Examples of the beautiful mofaic paint- 
ings which occur on thefe parts in the Italian churches till 
about the ninth century, are to be feen in Ciampini, and 
' may be compared to the mofaics, but particularly to the de- 
pitted reprefentations of bifhops and kings on our /edilia; 
and both were infcribed- with written fentences. ‘The men- 
tion made by Durand of the exedra of the church pretty 
well agrees with thefe appendages, which were certainly in. 
ufe before 1268, when he wrote his Rationale. He tells us, 
““ The exedra [g]is the adfis, or a certain vaulting, mode- 
rately feparated from the church or palace, thus called be- 
caufe taken out of the wall.’’ This, upon the whole, is no 
bad definition of the feats, which, if not hinted at in this 
place, they remain unnoticed by him, which would be rather 
firange, fince his vaft accuracy and love for myftic explica- 
tion has extended itfelf to the pavement, pillars, and weather-. 
cock ; even the very ftones are fpiritualized. Evxedra is alfo: 
taken to fignify various parts of the church, and may fome- 
times intend among the Greeks the fame part as con/effus 

{g] Exedra eft abfida, five volta quedam feparata modicum a templo vel 
palatio, fic diéta xiii. q. il. pracipiend’ quia extraheretur muro; Grecé autem 
exhedra vocatur. orks Goh Me BOs 

To much the fame purpofe is the Exedra explained by Walafrid Strabo, in 
the 6th chapter of his work ‘* De Rebus Ecclefiafticis.?’ 

Robert Wyntiingham, provoft of the chantry founded by John Giffard at: 
Cotherflock in Northamptonfhire, by his will dated Auguft 8, 1415, dire@ed 
his body to be buried near the /avatcry on the South fide the chancel of. St. 
Andrews of Cotherftock. Bridges’ Hiflory, vol. Il. Pp. 440. §.D. 

‘Thomas Stanley, firft earl of Derby, by fis will dated 1504, directed that at 
his tomb in Burfcough priory one of the canons at every mafs before the lavatory 
fhould fay De profundis for his foul. Dugdale Bar. II..247.. R.G. 


among 
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among the Latins. And, laftly, the feats of the celebrants 
in latter times, of whatever kind they were, feem to have 
been known by no particular term. Thus they are fimply 
named /edes, fella, fedilia parata,, by Tobias Lockner, in his 
“¢ Practical Inftructions on the Miffal and Breviary.” As alfo 
in a Sarum Miffal of 1515, and in one for the ufe of the 
Roman court of 1528. 

Ufually annexed to the con/feffus, and for the moft part in 
the fame ftyle of adornment, and fometimes appearing as an 
additional -compartment,-is a fmall nich or feneffella, con- 
taining the pifcina or /avacrum, for the ufe of the formerly 
adjoining altar. It is alfo of various defign, frequently found 
alone in the South walls of the chancels and ailes of 
churches, and again in the Eaft of thofe parts on the right ; 
and there is an inftance or two of the pifcina being placed 
on the left[4]. This appendage is remarkable on two ac- 
counts; the firft of thefe to be noticed is the perforated hol- 
low, always formed at the bottom of the niche, which, for 
the fake of ornament, is of various fhapes, as round, {cal- 
loped, and fquare, probably the moft ancient, and, upon 


[4] In the North wall of the church of Horton Kirby, Kent; and in Rochefter 
cathedral, where the conduit for draining off the water in the pifcina is of very 
fingular form; a deep declining hollow about fix inches broad, two deep towards 
the front, and three or four on its inner fide, runs quite acrofs the opening of 
the niche, which is about two feet. From the middle of this runs a fecond 
channel, declining from a level, and at right angles to the firft, having its exit 
in the wall, and forming on each fide a large {quare fpace, on which were pro- 
bably placed the bafins daily at the altar, fhortly to be noticed, and the whole 
was lined with lead. ‘The cuftom of thus covering with lead the bottom of the 
pifcina appears not altogether to have been uncommon ; for, among the devaf- 
tations committed, anno 1562, by the Calviniftical faétion in the venerable ca- 
thedral at Rouen in Normandy, it is noticed, that they preferved their lead and 
pewter for making balls for their mufquets, which they had pillaged from the 
pifcina, organs, and coverings of the church. 


Hittoire de l’Eglife cath. de Rouen, p. 108. a Rouen, 1686. 
Yy 2 | the 
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the whole, has much the appearance of a fink, to which end 
it certainly was applied. They are often alfo to be feen with 
a double hollow, particularly near the {pot where the high 
altar was fixed, and have fcarcely ever failed of being confidered 
as the {toup or bafin for holy water. The fecond particular 
in the feneffella worthy remark, is a projection or fhelf run- 
ning acrofs about two-thirds its height, having together 
much the appearance of a buffet ;_of this an explanation thall 
be attempted under the name of credentza. 

In fearcning for the antiquity of the piicina, were I to be 
guided by that of the ufages, which had an immediate re- 
ference towards it, I fhould once again be obliged to have 
recourfe to primitive times; but fatisfying myfelf with a more 
moderate claim, it will be fufficient to give the earlieft ac- 
count I am enabled, which may poflibly reach higher than. 
the time when moft of thofe in our own churches were 
formed. The firft written authority of which I thall avail 
myfelf is that of Durand, who was living in 1268 [7]; he 
tells us, that near the altar by which Chrift is fignified is. 
placed: the pifcina or /avacrum in which the hands are 
wafhed {4]. The prieft’s being ever directed to perform this. 
duty @ cornu epifiole points out the fituation of the pifcina on. 
the South fide of the altar, and of courfe on the right of the 
celebrant, for the fame reafons as have been already adduced. 
for the preference given that part for there placing the /edi/ia. 


[7] According to Dupin (Ecclef. Hiftory, cent. xiii. v. xi. p. 95.), he was by: 
Gregory X. fent legate to the council of Lyons in 1274, and at laft made bifhop 
of Mende in 1280. He afterwards refufed the archbifhopric of Ravenna, of- 
fered him by Boniface VIII. but he accepted the legation to the fultan of Egypt $. 
and, having gone thither, he died at Nicofia in the ifland of Cyprus, on the 6th 
of July, in the year 1296. 5S. D. 

[4 Prope altare etiam quod Chriftum fignificat collocatur pifcina feu lava- 
crum—in quo manus lavantur. Ration, Divin. L. I. C. i. n. 39. 
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The word itfelf is derived from £//cis, and fignifying a ftew 
for preferving live fith [/], as alfo a bath, was afterwards ex- 
tended to the lavatory or bafin deftined for the wafhing the 
hands of the prieft or other minifters of the altar, either before 
the confecration or after the communion, and in like man- 
ner for receiving the water which had ferved for the purifica- 
tion of the chalice. On this account, there were in every pif- 
cina, as may be feen at an infinity of altars, two conduits or 
channels for draining off the water, the one for receiving that 
in which the hands have been wafhed, the other alfo for the. 
water in which the chalice had been rinced [m] ; ‘* ablutio di- 
gitorum facerdotis recipiatur in pelve alia quam facra ablutio,”” 
{ays the ancient order of the Jacobins. hefe bafins-feem 
firft to have had the name of pifcina beftowed on them, and. 
afterwards to have communicated it to the niche in which 
they were placed. And here a ready explanation offers itfelf 
of the ufes of thofe pairs of bafins which are fo frequently 
found in the inventories of church plate, and are of fo high an 
antiquity, and were often given as prefents, and left as le- 
gacies to particular altars and chauntries[#]. The rubric, in 
making the /avade, directs the prieft to go to the epiftle 

horn 


[2] Pifcina locu? dé pro nutrie’dis pifcib’ & co’ferv’adis pifcib’ deputatus ut 
q’n’ placuerit d’no de ipfis capiat. Vocabularium utriufque juris. Lugdoni, 1530. 
[m] Il y avoit pour cet effet en chaque pifcine, comme on peut voir encore a 
une infinité d’autels, deux conduits, ou canaux, pour faire écouler Yeau, Pun 
pour recevoir l’eau qui avoit fervi au lavement des mains, Pautre pour celle qui 
avoit fervi au purification ou perfufion du chalice. De Vert, III. 193. 
M. De Vert, in faying the double channel is to be found .in every pifcina,- is 
rather befide the mark; thofe with a fingle hollow are by far the more numerous,. 
not only at home, but probably in France, of which this author was a native. 
12] In 870 the monks of Croyland threw into a well, to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the Danes, decem Calices cuin /avateriis pelvibus. Ingulphus.. 
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horn of the altar, where the clerk pours ‘the water with 
which he wathes his hands, that is the thumb and fore finger 
ofeach. Anciently, fays De Vert, he went for this purpofe 
to the pifcina hollowed out in the thicknefs of the wall, from 
which he is at prefent difpented by the water, bafin, and towel, 
being ferved as defcribed in the rubric. It has been already 
feen, that the prieft was feated in the prefbytery from the 
commencement .of the mafs to the /ecreta, and here while 
placed, before the invention of the pifcina, he wafhed, as do 
the bifhops at this prefent time, by whom the ancient rite 
here fpecified is, by way of diftinétion, preferved, and 
which is alfo adhered to among the Chartreux [0]. In the 
fecond ablution or purification of the chalice, the other per- 
foration is faid to have come into ufe. The rubric in this 
cafe directs the prieft to drink the wine and water with which 


Helias, prior of St, Andrew’s, Rochefter, a great benefactor, among his other 
fervices to his monaitery, gave ‘* Bafinos de Limoges * qui funt cotidie ad majus 
altare.” Reg. Roffenfe, 123. 

He held this office in the reign a king John, to whom, in the name 
of his convent, he prefented a filver cup worth fix marks. 

Two pairs of bafins were left by cardinal Beaufort to the altar of his chauntry 
founded in Winchefter cathedral. Royal Wills. 

In the Indenture made 1479, between the fub-mafter and facrifts of Cobham 
college, Kent, are mentioned, ii pelves de cupro deaurat’, iili pelves veteres. 

Reg. Roffenfe. 

This feems to fignify there were two to the three altars formerly in that 
church, though but a fingle pifcina marks the place where'two of them were 
erected. 

In the inventory of the furniture of the chapel of Maynard’s Spittle, Can- 
terbury, is this, ** Item two mafers bound with filver.” Somner, 142. 

The vicar of Malling was, by the ordination of that vicarage, obliged to find 
ba/fins, among other articles, Reg. Roff, 484. 

{e] De Vert, III. 195. 


* Limoges was famous for its enamellers: hence “ Bafinos de Limoges”? may fignify bafi 
enamelied at or by an artift of Limoges. aie Fete barney 
he 
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he was ferved for rincing his finger and cleanfing his cha- 
lice [p]. In this more caution and circumfpection is obferved 
than heretofore, when it was cuftomary to throw the water 
which had ferved the ablution into the pifcina, ‘ perfufionis 
aqua debet in locum mundum & honeftum defundi,” fays. 
Durand, “ut altitudofacramenti honoretur.’? Thus, when he 
wrote, it feems not to have been generally the cuftom to receive 
the ablution into the ftomach. ‘The Ordinary of the Jacobins,. 
of 1224, is faid to have given the firft hint of this precau-. 
tion[q], as for the moft part it was fufficient to perform this: 
rite in a bafin, or even in the pifcina itfelf.. 


[p]} Deinde-vino & aqua abluit polices & indices fuper calicem quos abftergit 
purificatorio,—ablutionem fumit. Ritus celebrandi Mifiam. 

Miffale Rom. ex decreto SS Con. Trid. Reftitutum, 1660: 

[g] Canons of archbifnop Hubert Walter, A. D. MCC. 

2. * A prieft may not celebrate twice a day, unlefs the neceffity be urgent ;. 
when he does, let nothing be poured into the chalice after the receiving the 
blood at the firft celebration; but let the leaft drop be diligently fupped out of 
the chalice, and the fingers fucked, or licked with the tongue, and wafhed, and 
the wafhings * kept in a clean veffel to be had for this purpofe ; which washings: 
are to be drunk after the fecond celebration ; except a deacon, or fome other +- 
confiderable minifter, be prefent to drink the wafhing at the firft celebration.” 

Conftitutions of archbifhop Edmund, A. D. MCCXXXIYV. 

a1. ** And let him (the prieft) have a filver or tin veffel always to carry with 
him to the fick, appropriated for this {pecial purpofe, that is, for giving the 
wathings of his fingers to be drunk { (by the fick man) after the taking of the: 


Eucharift.” 


* The prieft was not now to drink the wafhings as in.other.mafies; becaufe this would have 
broken his faft, and unqualified him to fay mafs a fecond time. 

*%* Tr was prefumed that fome particles of the facramental blood remained in the wafhings, and» 
that therefore none was fit to drirk them without a particular preparation, but fome deacon or 
pric; yet the Conflitutions of Richard bithop of Sarum allow any innocent perfon to drink 
them. Sir R. S. p. 148. Johnfon’s Ecclefiaftical Laws, 

{ gro is not expreffed in this decree of archbifhop Edmund, but. is in that of archbifhop 
Poor,.from which it is tranfcribed, and is neceffarily implied here.” Ibid, $:D. 
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The cuftom of making the ablution with wine appears 
to have been fully eftablithed at the end of the thirteenth 
century, following the xiili Roman Ordo, both thefe liquors 
were in ufe, the wine in the chalice, and the water in the bafin ; ; 
afterwards the water was in a fmaller quantity poured over 
the extremities of the fingers which had touched the facra- 
ment{7], and received necomllae to the-laft quoted rubric. — 
Thefe varieties, in the mode of purifying the chalice, would 
lead to a fuppofition, that the double pifcina fhould be the 
moft numerous, and have the greater claim to antiquity, as 
the moft early cuftom prior to 1254 feems to have been that 
of rincing this facred veffel in a bafin, and pouring off the 
water ufed for that purpofe, as defcribed by De Vert. But, 
when it is confidered the pifcina with but a fingle hollow is 
not only the moft frequent, but the moft ancient, as muft be 
evident to every one whom curiofity may lead to an examination 
among the numbers to be met in our old religious edifices ; an 
infuperable difficulty muft arife on the credit of the above 
authorities, which can only be removed by concluding, that 
one perforation ferved for the double purpofe of conveying 
into the earth the water which had ferved for the perfor- 
mance of both the above rites. It has been already feen, 
that a pair of bafins were part of the altar furniture at Ro- 
chefter and Cobham, in which places remains but a fingle 
pifcina; but that this was the cuftom will be rendered ftill 
more evident by what immediately follows. 

In the bell-tower of the church at Bapchild, Kent, is on 
the Eaftern fide a rude Norman arch in the wall [se }3.an the 


[r] De Vert, III. 378, 384, &c. 
[s] See Pl. XVII. in which fig. 2. reprefents the Norman arch, which -has 
been repaired with brick work ; and fig. 3: 1s a front view of the pifcina. 
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right impoft of this is a {mall cireular fenefella with a curious 
piucina, probably of the fame age, and having had an ex- 
iftence before the laft-named date, as moft erections in this 
{tyle are fuppofed to have had, it muft ferve as a proof of a 
more early ufe of the fingle channel. This being fingular in 
itsform, and the moft antient I had ever met with among the 
number which have come under my obfervation, I thought 
it would not be difagreeable if a fketch as well of the fe- 
neftella as the Norman arch in which it is fixed, were offered 
to your infpection. As it is poffible to have formed a {mall 
circular niche in a fingle ftone at any time fince the intro- 
duction of the pointed arch, I fhould not have been fo ready 
to have brought this forward as a proof of any point of diici- 
pline not mentioned by fo learned a ritualift as M. De Vert; 
but that the whole of the pillars and arches of the body of this 
fmall yet venerable building are undoubtedly of this early 
{tyle of architecture, as well as part of the walls and win- 
dows, and ferve as collateral proofs of the antiquity of the 
adduced particulars. As the f{pecifying fome farther ufes of 
this appendage may be proper in this place, I muft take no- 
tice, that fhould a fly or fpider, &c. fall into the chalice 
before confecration, it is directed to be thrown, together 
with the wine, into this receptacle; but fhould this happen 
afterwards, itis direéted to be burnt /uper pifcimam[r|. When 
confirmation is performed, the bifhop deterges the chrifm 
from his hands with the crumb of bread; this is to be 
thrown in pifcinam, vite facrarii{s]. The other particular 


in 


[vr] Miffale Rom. 1528. 

{s] Pontifical Roman. Sacrariam, fignifying a depofit for any thing facred, be 
-it either an apartment ufed as a veftry, aclofet, &c. intended for this purpofe ; 
is alfo in the rubrics affigned to this drain, or channel, as being ufed for receiving 
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in the fene/fella, mentioned as. worthier obfervation, is a fhelf- 
like projection or credence, formerly ufed as a repofitory for 
the facred veliels during the mafs, and owes its origin to a 
fimilar appendage about the altar from time immemorial ; 
for it was very early the cuftom to have a table or fmall 
altar on each fide the large one. On one of thefe were pre- 
pared the things neceffary for the facrifice, on the other they 
placed the habit of the bifhop [7]. Thefe tabies continuing 
fince in ufe were known by the term credentia, the earlieft 
mention of which under this name which has hitherto oc- 
curred is in the Roman pontifical, from whence Sir Henry 
Spelman copied his notice into his Glofiary. it is mentioned 
in the Roman ceremonial, as cited by Du Frefne, lib. I. 
fec. 3. ‘Credentiam appellant menfam fupra quam vafa 
argentea five aurea ad convivium opportuna praparentur, 
et fimiliter in divinis, fupra quam ad facrificandum ‘neceiflaria 
continentur.’” To the fame end, though more to the prefent 
purpofe, has Richelet defined the credence to be a buifet 
among the great, in which, while they are at table, their 
rich veffels are marfhaled in parade, as alfo the {mall buffet on 
the right hand of the altar, and rather higher, on which the 
ampulle axe placed[{u]. From, this origin of the credence, as a 
buffet, 
water, &c. which had been-applied to fome aét in religion, as.alfo for the fame 
reafon to the aperture in the bottom of ancient fonts, and accounts for fuch ex- 
preflions.as. ** Sacrarium pifcine,” ‘* Sacrarium baptifterii,” ‘* projicere in fa- 
crarium,” &c, fo frequent in rubrics, and their commentators. 

[t]} ly avoit, outre cela, deux tables, ou petits autels, aux deux cotés. du 
grand; fur. Pun on préparoit les chofes néceffaires au facrifice, & fur. autre on 
mettoit les habits de l’Eveque. 

L’ancien facramentaire de PEglife, per M. J. Grancolas. Paris, 169. 

[v] Crédence, petit bufet.4 main droite, au bout de J’autel, et un peu au deffus, 
eu l’on met.les.burettes. Menfa ad utrumque. latus are adftru€ta. Se dit auffi 
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buffet, or fide-board of plate, the nich or feneflella, in which 
were placed the facred veffels ufually of the fame material, 
and termed the fervice, had evidently the like appellation 
beftowed upon it[{w]. This accompaniment of the altar 
feems then to have been of two kinds, either a fmall movable- 
or fixed table near one or both its ends, or the fmall nich, 
Jeneftella, or buffet, on the right [¥], in which the projeGtion 
ferved the fame purpofe. That on which the things necef- 
fary for the facred rites were placed was on the Epiftle or 
South fide, on account originally of its nearnefs to the facrifty, 
and its being on the right of the prieft. And here in order. 
were difpofed, on a clean linen cloth, the chalice, covered 
with the patin, veil, and durf/a, on each fide of which were 
placed the ampulla, the napkin, bafins, and fub-deacon’s 
veil, though this laft is always put on the left if there is a 
conveniency there for that purpofe. It muft, however, be 
obvious, that generally in thofe feneffelle [ y] which ferved 


du buffet qu’on dreffe chez les grands, ou l’on met toutes leurs vaiffalles d’argent en 
parade quand ils font a table. . Nouveau Dittionaare Frangoife, par P. Richelet. 
{[w] Crédence, de Vitalien, credenza, forte de petite table, ou on met tout ce 
qui fert au facrifice et aux cérémonies de l’autel; a Lyon elle eft de pierre, a 
Beauvais ce? un véritable buffet de boi:. De Vert, III. 169. 
[x] In the collegiate church at Cobham is alfo one on the left, without, as 
mazy be fuppofed, any projection. At Mans the credence is on the Gofpel fide, 
as alfo at Lyons, together with the pifcina, on account of the facrifty being on 
the North. De Vert, Ill. 169. 
Tobiz Lehner Inftru@io Praética de Miff. fac, 203. The modern credence is 
thus defcribed by this author: ‘* Credentia id eft menfa brevis demifla fimplice 
alatere Epiftole pofita fine gradibus, fine cruce, vel imaginibus, cooperta linteo 
ufque ad terram undequaque pendente.” 
[ y] Parva campanula, ampulle, &c.—in feneftella feu parva menfa ad hxc pra- 
parata. Miffale Rom. ex decreto, &c. 1658. 
Hence the authority of the word feneftella, fo often ufed for fignifying the 


nich containing the pifcina and credence. 
Lh 2 the 
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the double purpofe of pifema and credentia, the pro- 
jection is by far too fmall to contain the above articles, 
being fcarcely, bread enough for the foot of the -cha- 
lice ; but in this cafe the chalice was placed on the altar ; 
and when it is underftood the apparatus for the ablutions 
was probably fixed in the lower part of the nich, ample 
room will be found on the credence for the remainder. I 
alfo conceive it is evident, that the fene/fella is equally fig- 
nified by either credentia or pifcina. Thefe fixtures occur 
equally frequent in: foreign churches as our own; and as it 
may tend to throw fome farther light on them as relicks of 
ecclefiaftical antiquity, I will bring a fingle example from 
the ufages of the cathedral at Rouen. ‘The choral clerks, 
having in the facrifty taken the ampullz, the large filver 
bafin[s], and large napkin, come to the altar, followed by the 
fub-deacon with the chalice and patin covered with the veil ; 
in the mean time the deacon removes the miffal from the 
Epiftle to the other fide the altar, to make room for the 
chalice, which is fet in its place; for in the cathedral ‘it is 
never placed on the credence or buffet, where only are put 
th ampulla, bafin, and napkin[@]. In the churches of our 
own country are yet remaining {pecimens of this kind of altar 
accompaniment, well deferving attention. That at Cowling, 
Kent, affords an example of one of vaft fize; it has a 
double pifcina and credence, capable of containing every 
requifite for the altar, and is alfo remarkable for its depth of 
architrave, fupported by a pillar dividing the whole into 


[zx] Buta fingle bafin is now in ufe, as it is the cuftom, as has been already 
ebferved, to drink the ablution of the chalice. 


[a] Voyages Liturgiques de France, p. 364. 
; two 
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two compartments [é].. I fhall alfo take notice of one more 
in the church at Bapchild, Kent, probably of an antiquity 
not much inferior to that of the introduction of the pointed 
arch. It is curioufly hollowed out of the Eaftern pillar of the 
chancel, and once belonged to a chauntry or chapel on the 
North fide of that building. It is divided by a fhort pillar into 
two compartments ; in the one is the fquare hollow of the 
pifeina; and the flat fpace on the fame level in the other 
ferved the purpofe of the credentia[c]. Sometimes a wooden 
fhelf is wedged acrofs the fene/tel/la. This might have been 
the general cuftom, but, on account of the decay of the 
wood, few may have reached our time. Thofe which have 
the projection of ftone are lefs often found than quite plain[d@]; 
and, it may be judged from what has been offered on thefe 
fubjecis, that where the nich is wholly wanting, the fixed 


[6] See Plate XIV. fig. 4, where a geometrical plan, elevation, and feétion, 
of the feneficila in Cowling church is given, a. a. credence, b, b. the pifcina, as 
defcribed by De Vert. 

[c] Plate XVII..fig. 1. 

{2} In the fenefella in Norwood’s Chauntry the credence is of wood. See 
Plate XVI. At Chalk it is of ftone, as in Plate XV. 

In a beautifully illuminated manual in the poffefion of Mr. Marfault, of Col- 
lege- ftreet, Wefiminfter, is a drawing of a pope while celebrating a private mals, 
and juit about to elevate the hoft or chalice; he is attended by two chaplains, 
the one bearing a triple crofs, the other the tiara; in the back ground is a pif- 
cina, in which, itis to be remarked, there is placed neither credence nor veflel of 
any kind, and in the view the table credence muft be kept from fight by the South 
end of the altar. This curious volume, written in a hand fcarcely imitable by 
types, and decorated in a fuperior ftyle of ornament, appears from the junétion 
of the white and red rofes, crowned, and fupported by the dragon and greyhound, 
depiéted as part of a border at the bottom of a page, to have been of the time of 
Henry VII; nor can it be later than 1533, when the pope’s fupremacy was laid 
afide, whofe head has in the reprefentation aboye alluded to, as may be judged 
from that account, been erafed. 

; or 
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or movable table fupplied its place, and that the cuftoms in 
thofe obfervances relating to it, either in its fingle or double 
capacity, were regulated accordingly. 

It may not Hee be deemed improper to offer ; a hint er two 
of another {mall nich, fometimes found on the North fide 
‘of that part of the chancel or churches where once the altar 
was fixed, as alfo in the Eaftern walls. "This was the “* facra- 
rium, clauftrum altaris, tabernaculum, armorium & al- 
mery [e]’’, in which the cidorzum or veffel containing the 
Eucharift was preferved for the ufe of the fick [ f]; a direc- 
tion for the making this kind of /acrarium occurs in the 7th 
of archbifhop Peckham’s Conftitutions at Reading of 1279, 
and in the 2d of the fame prelate’s at Lambeth of 1281, 
which take in the words of Mr. Johnfon; ‘* We charge, for 
the future, the moft worthy facrament of the Eucharift to be 
fo kept, that a tabernacle be made in every church with a de- 
cent inclofure, according to the greatnefs of the cure and 
value of the church in which the Lord’s body may be laid, 
&c.”? There ate but few of thefe to be met with, as the 
cuftom of this country was to have a fufpenfion[g], ac- 
cording to the very ancient praétice. Relicks of this kind 
occur in the French churches; in that of St. Stephen des 
‘Tonnelliers at Rouen the old baton remains in much the 


[e] In the wainfcot at the end of the altar were four grand almeries, to pre- 
ferve the chalices and filver cruets, with two or three fuits of veftments belong- 
ing to the faid altar, for principal days. Davis's Hiftory of Durham Abbey. 

Almery, from armorium, Lat. Armoire, Fr. a clofet. There are extant de- 
crees of councils forbidding the Euchariftic Sacrament to be thus kept. 

[ fj} Among the church plate, under the care of the facrift of Cobham college, 
was ‘1, cuppa argentea et deaurat’ pro facramento altaris cotidie imponendo ; 
item tres calices.” It has been already feen, there were three altars in this col- 
legiate church. a ; 

[g] Sufpenfio ciborii, fub titulo Crucis, Beat 
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fame ftate as in our own, where, fays Moleon, they did not 
preferve the Holy Sacrament for the fick as now at the altar, 
but in a {mall clofet on the Gofpel fide of the altar, near the- 
image of St, Stephen, where the hinges are yet to be feen [4. 
Without running into a detail of the beautiful tabernacles 
which were introduced into the place above defcribed in the 
16th century, it will on this head tuffice to remark, that 
there are niches or clofets about the chancels and choirs of 
churches, which were moft likely a depofit for books and other. 
things uted in thofe places. 

Having endeavoured to offer the beft account in my power: 
of the moft remarkable particulars about the altar, permit me 
to fay a few words relative to the formation of the altar itfelf, 
In the infancy of the church, and while Chriftianity was op-. 
prefied and periecuted, wood of all materials feems mof likely. 
to have been admitted into the conftruction of altars, as moft 
eafily carried from houfe to houfe and city to city, in the necef-' 
fities of thoie times ‘7! ; and that this is the cafe 1s evident from: 
feveral pafiages of the fathers [4]. But, upon peace being, 
granted to the Chriftian world by Conftantine the Great, altars 
were erected of ftone [/]; and the council of Hippo, at which. 
the famous St. Aueuitine, then in prieit’s orders, was preient,_ 
in its 6th canon, forbids them.in future to be coniecrated un- 
leis of this material. The Epaunicatian council in.517, canon. 
26, forbids aifo. altars, unlets of ftone, to: be confecrated by 
the infufion or chriim. About 315, Pope Sylvefter is faid ta: 

{2} Inthe church of Higham, Kent, isa fmall fenefella with a pifcina, and: 
over it an almery with the irom hooks of the hingés yet remaining 5 aJike ap= 
pendage occurs in he church of St. Mary Overee,.Southwark.. 

[i] Grancolas, ut fupra, IT..37. 

[é] Ibid. 


[/] Durandus de Ritibus, p..267.. Parifiis, 16316. 
have: 
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have decreed, that ftone altars fhould be every where brought 
into ufe; yet he fuffered the old one of wood to remain in 
the Lateran church as a memorial of ancient ufage [m]; and 
Grancolas, in his antient Sacramentary, fays, the altar of St. 
John Lateran is yet of wood{z]. From this abftract of the 
general practice of the church in this particular, you may 
not be furprized at the remark in the letter I had the plea- 
fure of addrefling to you in reply to your enquiry concerning 
the reafon of my diffent from the late Sir Jofeph Ayloffe, in 
his account of Sebert’s monument ; nor could I conceive the 
fingle inftance of the wooden altar of the martyrdom in 
Canterbury cathedral, mentioned by Erafmus, of fufficient 
weight to fet afide the cuftomary ufage. Even this might have 
had its ftone /uper altare inferted, as was the cuftom, and 
in effect become one of ftone. The portable altar was fo 
fitted, and was, when the ftone was drawn from the wood, 
deemed to have loft its confecration [0]. 

Eraimus, when he mentions that at Canterbury, makes 
himfelf its apology: ‘* pufillum,’’ fays he, ‘‘ nec ulla re vi- 
fendum nifi monumento vetuftatis laxum hifce temporibus 
exprobrante [p].”’ Poverty and perfecutions were generally 
admitted as pretty fufficient reafons for a deviation from ec- 
clefiaftical inftitution, pertaining merely to matters of dif- 
cipline; and thus the altar of the martyrdom might have 
exifted from the poverty and inconvenience of early founda- 
tion, and been even ancient when Becket going to Vefpers, 
nearly in the moment of affaffination, bade his laft farewel 


[m] Durandus, ubi fupra. 

{7} Grancolas, I]. 23. 

[o] Altare portabile confecrationem amittit cum lapis a ligno avellitur. 
Theologie Dogm. & Morales, tom. III. Natale Alexandro authore. 

[p] Peregrinatio religionis ergo, p. 268. 
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to the Virgin at its foot [7]; and, like that in the Lateran 
church at Rome, and for the fame reafon, might alfo have” 
been preferved and venerated as a monument of antiquity [7]. 

And now, Sir, becaufe cuftom, though founded on the 
fame principles, has ever, arifing from various caufes, been 
fubject to mutability, I conceive it impoffible to conclude 
my attempt at an hiftorical inveftigation of the feats erected 
in different ages and fituations in the prefbytery of the 
church, better than in the words of the fo often cited bifhop 
of Mande: ‘* Non igitur lectoris moveatur animus fi fortaflis 
in hoc opufculo legerit qua in fua non noverit.ecclefia ob- 
fervari, aut non invenerit quicquid ibi fervatur. Non enim 
uniufcutufque loci fpecialia, fed communes atque ufitatiores 
ritus hic perfequimur—nec fit nobis poffibile quorumlibet lo- 
corum {pecialia pericratari alee 

To the fedile in Chalk church am I indebted for the plea- 
fure I receive in prefenting to you the foregoing remarks on 
fome of the more particular of our yet exifting remains of 
ecclefiaftical antiquity. I will now farther take the oppor- 


[7] Illic vir pius dicitur extremum vale dixiffe Virgini cum mors immineret. 
Erafmus, ubi fupra. 
‘[r] It is not by any means prefumed, from what has here been remarked, -that 
altars of wood were totally difufed. There were occafions on which they were ad- 
mitted as extremely proper ; but thefe were chiefly ofa temporary nature. Upon 
the canonization of a faint, an altar of this kind is direéted to be placed in the 
middle of St. Peter’s church, within an inclofure, as an accommiodation to the 
“pope, who was then to perform a folemn celebration. | 
Wilkins’ Councils, III. 638. 
In the chamber in which was laid the body of Henry !V. of : Fiance after 
his aflafination, were two altars ereed (mott likely of wood), at which maffes 
were continually performed. Sully’s Memairs. 
And it is highly probable, that the altars ere€ted on the occafion of an eccle- 
fiaftical council, when held out of a church, were all of wood. 
fs] Rationale Diyinorum, Lib, I. Procemium, N° 16. 
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tunity of offering a few obfervations on the fabric itfelf, in 
which it has been fo long and fo well preferved. 

There are notices of Chalk fince the Saxon times. At 
this place archbifhop Dunftan was prefent when a partition of 
the eftate of one A.lfige was made, who, upon being taken i, 
had fent for this prelate. Alfo at the time of Doomfday Sur- 
vey there appears to have been a church at Celea, though of 
this it cannot be fuppofed any part at this time can poffibly re- 
main, notwithftanding the prefent building, as acknowledged 
by Hafted[¢}, has the appearance of much antiquity; at 
the time alfo of this furvey the manor was found among the 
poffeffions of the bifhop of Baieux, upon whofe difgrace, 
1082, being divided into moieties, Eaft Chalk fell into the 
hands of John de Burgo, fon of Hugo the famous jufticiary, 
who fettled it, 1270, on the monks of Bermondfey. Weft 
Chalk in the reign of Henry III. belonged to Nevile, and 
afterwards to the Cobhams, and was {fettled on the college 
of Cobham in this county: the other manors of Beccles and 
Raynehurit, inthe fame parifh, were alfo poffeffed by this 
iluftrious ancient family. The church was, in 1327, ap- 
propriated to the Benedictine priory at Norwich, and ex- 
changed, in 1379, with the mafter and brethren of Cobham 
college [wv], for that of Martham in Norfolk. Whether this 

‘building 

[t] Hiftory of Kent, vol. I. p. 5r> 

[x So-poor was this vicarage, that,. about 1479, it feems not to have been 
sable to afford the expence of a new miffal, for, among the books received by 
indenture into the charge of the facrifts at Cobham, is this item: 

iii miflala, de quibus unum eft in ecclefia de Chalke. 

Regiftrum Roffenfe, p. 239, 

By the original endowment, which was fettled by bifhop Haymto de Hethe in 
the year 1327, the vicar was fubje& to the charge of binding books, /iéros etiam 
igari faciet (Reg. Roff. p. 205); eonfequently a new miffal, when wanted, was 
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building has any obligations to the above fpiritual or tem- 
poral poffeflors, wholly or in part, or if erected by a fub- 
{cription of the parifhioners, or by a remiffion of temporal 
punithment, or penance enjoined by the prieft to all perforfs 
contrite and conteiled on condition of charitably contributing 
towards its rebuilding or repairs, ufually termed an indu!- 


to be found by the impropriator. In 1512, July 23, the college of Cobham 
was adjudged, by bifhop Fifher, to pay to the vicar a yearly penfion of xls. in 
money, and a quarter of barley, upon condition that the vicar ferve the cure 
faithfully, and bear at his own expence all burdens ordinary and extraordinary. 
Ad: Cur. Confilt.. Av 25115 1513, fol, 486. 
Tohn Wren, M. A. was inftituted to this vicarage October 22, 1712, and died 
Auguit 22, 1724. He was chaplain to the garrifon at Sheernefs, and compiler 
of the very ufeful little book, ‘* The Clergyman’s Companion for vifiting the 
Sick.” (MS. Life of the rev. John Lewis, minifter of Mergate, written by him- 
felf.) He was fucceeded by John Colfon, who, on the reverend Stephen Thorn- 
ton’s declining the acceptance of the mafterfhip of the Mathematical Free fchool 
at Rochefter, founded by Sir Jofeph Williamfon, to which he had been ap- 
pointed by the decree in Chancery, was-eleéted into that office. Mr. Colfon 
was of Chriftchurch college, in Oxford, but acquired the degree of M. A. at 
Cambridge by royal mandate, April 25, 1728. May 15, 1739, he refigned the 
vicarage of Chalk, with a provifo, that he fhould be chofen Lucafian profeffor 
of the Mathematics at Cambridge, which event took place on the 21{t of the 
fame month. He refided in Sidney college, and occurs in 1752 re€tor of Lock- 
ington in York{hire, a benefice in the patronage of that focicty, and died in Ja- 
nuary, 1760, at an advanced age. Defervedly famous as Mr. Colfon was for 
his fuperior knowledge in mathematics, probably his name has been more ex- 
tenfively {pread from his having had, whilft mafter of the {chool at Rochefter, 
Mr. Garrick for his pupil. It was in confequence of a requeft from the learned 
Mr. Walmfley, regifter of the diocefe of Lichfield, that this extraordinary 
genius was put under the tuition of Mr. Colfon. Mr. Walmfley’s letter of re- 
commendation was originally publifhed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
XXXVI. p. 450; and in vol. LXI. p. 259, it is mentioned, that the only pic- 
ture of Mr. Colfon was drawn at the expence of his friend Dr. Thorpe, which 
the late Mr. Thorpe prefented, a little before his death, to the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, where it is depofited in the public library. S. D. 
Aaa 2 gence, 
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gence [x], are circumftances ever to remain buried in oblivion ; 
however, the church was ever fmall and poor, and, unlefs 
antiquity 


[x] As a grant of an indulgence in the Englith language is rather a curiofity, 
a copy of one given by cardinal Lawrence Campejus, bifhop of Salifbury, which 
was in his time printed and diftributed as a hand-bill, is from one of the ori- 
ginal (moft probably unique) here introduced. 

‘* Be it knowen unto all trew cryften people, that Lawrence, by the grace of 
God, bysfhop of Salyfbury, cardynall and legate de latere to our holy father pope 
Cleme’t the vii. of that name, to all thofe that be confeflyd, or wyllynge to be 
confeflyd, that will vyfit, fende, or put to theyr helpynge handes, to the mayn- 
tenance of this the pore hofpytale of the blyfled Trynyte and Saynte Thomas 
the marter, in the paryfhe of Saynt Martyne, wythin the cyte of Salyfbury, 
for the relefe, ayde, and fuccoure of pore men and women dayly thyther com- 
mynge, hath grauntyd, ever to endure, to every of thefe feftys followyng, vii 
yeres and vii lentys a pardon; that is to fay, in the feft of the bleflyd Trynyte, 
vii yeres and vii lentys of pardon. Alfo on Good Frrydaye vii yeres and vii 
lentys of pardon. Alfo the fyrft Sonday in Lente, Paffyon Sonday, the Af- 
fumpcyo’ of our blyfled Lady, the two feftys of Saynt Thomas the Martyr, and 
every of thefe feftys, a hundred dayes, and theyr penaunce releafed. Alfo our 
holy father pope Boniface the ix, hath graunted at all tymes to all the benefactours 
of the fayd place vii yeres and vii lentys of pardon, and the vii-parte of theyr 
penaunce mercifully to be releafed. 

Alfo pope Urbane the vii hath graunted vii yeres and vii lentys of pardon. 
Alfo pope Gregory the ix hath graunted vii yeres and vii lentys of pardon. 
Alfo pope Alexander the x hath graunted vii yeres aud vii lentys of pardom 
Alfo pope Innocent the vii hath graunted vii yeres and vii lentys of pardon. 
Alfo pope John the xxin hath graunted vii yeres and vii lentys of pardon- 
Alfo pope Martyne the v hath graunted vil yeres and vii lentys of pardon. 
Alfo all bullyes and pryuylegys of his predeceffoures ratyfyeth and con- 
fyrmeth and graunteth to all the forefayd henefa&tours to be partakers of all pyl- 
grymages in and to the holy lande, and of the confecracyon of the blyfled body and 
blood of Cryfte. Allo of all fentence of excommunycacyon and curfynge not 
wyttynge of them to be affoyled. Alfo they be forgyuen of all fynnes forgotten 
and penaunce bioken negligently. Alfo every archebyflop and byfloppys of 
Englande (Irelande), and Walys, hath grauntyd xi days of pardon, with many 
ether great indulgencys and pardons at.all tymes in the yere, as by bulles under 
lede 
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antiquity may have fufficient intereft’ to. recommend it to, 
your confideration, it is fearcely on any other »pretenfion 
worthy your notice. From the high road the church; but 
more particularly the tower, as feen among the neighbouring 
trees, has a pleafing effect, and, from its fituation on a hill, 
is a picturefque object to the furrounding country. Upon a 
near approach it has {carcely any thine about its exterior ca- 
pable of attraéting attention. From the pillars azid arches 
‘enclofed in the wall, it is evident it once had a South aile: 
and the remains of a wall in a line with the Weft end, and 
an arch on the South fide the tower, now clofed up, are a 
farther confirmation. The entrance. is through a poreh[ y], 
which 


lede within the fayd place grauntyd by dyuers popes of Rome more playnely dothe 
appere. Alfo oure holy father pope Clementthe vii, that now is, Confyrmed all 
the aforefayd indulgence and pardon, and graunted vii yeres and vii lentys of 
pardon, and Goddys bleffyngé andhis.” 5 
- As the above copy of this remarkable grant could not be efteemed complete 
if no notice was taken of a wood: cut at its commencement, a tracing is given in 
Plate XLV. fig. 5, it being no very common reprefentation of the Trinity, and 
feeming to have a reference to the doétrine of indulgences. 
fy] In the corner of this porch on the right hand of the entrance to the tower, 
which feems originally to have ferved this purpofe, are the remains of a bafin 
for holy water. Belonging to churches were two kinds of veffels for this ufe, 
both known among the.French by the fame term ‘ Benitier.” Thofe at the en- 
trance are faid to have fucceeded the fountains anciently placed near thefe parts. 
Writers differ as to their being fituated, either within or without the church, as 
they do in their appellation, feveral of which are noticed by Durand, p. 205, 
who chufes for himfelf ** Labrum.” In the old Englith they are fignified by 
froups, which might have ferved as well for that fixed at the entrance as the 
other, having a bail, and not unlike a pail or Kettle, for procefliona! ufes, and 
fupplying thofe at the doors; a beautiful fpecimen of which is engraved in 
the tenth volume of the Archezologia, plate XXX VIII. p. 472. One of thefe 
was given in charge to the facrift of Cobham college. ‘* 1 ftoppade an, pro 


aqua benediéta,” Reg. Roff. p. 239. Within this church, on the right of the 
"9 # North 
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which is an additional building,, as may be concluded from 
its not being bonded into the part adjoining; and was, as 
may be fuppofed from the prefent roofing, formerly em- 
battled. It has a nich in front of a neat Gothic form, in 
which, as patronefs, was placed the figure of the Virgin ; it 
is alfo decorated with fome rude and antick deformities, 
which, having been already defcribed [x], I fhall beg leave 
to pafs without farther notice. From this porch you enter 
through the tower into the church, which confifts of a great 
chancel, nave, and on its North fide a fingle aile; on the 
oppofite was, as before hinted, one correfponding ; the up- 
per members of the architrave of its arches are yet vifible, 
refting on monkifh heads. About this building are plainly 
three diftinéct ftyles of architecture difcoverable ; the firft in 
the pillars which feparate the aile from the body; they are 
fquare, having a three-quarter column at each angle, with - 
capitals of a fingle aftragal and plain tympan; and, what 
is rather extraordinary, over them the idea of a cornice is pre- 
ferved. Thefe pillars I prefume to be the moft ancient part 
of the whole, and to have ferved the fame purpofe in the firft 
church built here after the Conqueft, and are evidenly Nor- 
man. The altar fteps are yet to be feen; the chancel was 
fitted with defks and feats now converted into two pews. 
In the South wall of the nave, is the feat and pifcina al- 
ready defcribed: oppofite to each other are two iron hooks 


North door remains a fhaft on which a holy-water bafin was fixed. Thefe 
feem to have been wholly unnoticed by our writers, and their ufes beftowed on 
the pifcina. Fig. 3, Pl, X1V. reprefents the remains of the bafin at Chalk, in the 
ftyle of the figures over the porch, and let into the wall of the tower, probably 
a gift of the Martins. Fig. 2..reprefents the bafin at Milton, near Gravefend, 
introduced for marking the difference between thefe veflels and the pifcina. 

Lx] Bibliotheca Topographica, N? VI, Part 1. p. 17. 


with 
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with rings, on which was extended the veil, by which in Lent 
the altar was kept from fight. The foreen is of pretty good 
joinery in the grotefque tafte, and, poffibly, a re-erection of 
Mary’s days, when {creens and rood-lofts were in ufe for the 
laft time. Here, in the Eaftern wall, are three tall lancet 
windows, with a neat moulding running round them. Thefe 
pillars point out the fecond mode of building, or early 
Gothic, and were probably with the plain pointed arches fup- 
ported by the pillars firft mentioned, erected about the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century. They feem to have been the 
common form at that time, and generally mark the moft an- 
tient parts in our Gothic edifices. ‘The bay window, which 
feems an aggregate of thefe, probably not being fo early an 
invention, to which the rage for painted glafs, a decoration 
if not fo durable yet far more beautiful than the fo much 
boafted mofaic, might not have a little contributed, as it 
feems farther to have given rife to the infinite variety of com- 
partments and extent into which our anceftors divided their 
windows, as the fcarcity or total want of glafs was the ori- 
-ginal caufe of their fmallnefs and paucity. In the chapel of 
Newark hofpital, Maidftone, built between 1244 and 1260, 
the windows are all of the lancet kind, as they are in the 
Trinity chapel at Canterbury, built between 1174 and 1184, 
or 1220, when the body of archbifhop Becket was en- 
fhrined ; and, probably, had the architeét been acquainted 
with the mode of divifions by means of ftone tracery, we 
fhould not have feen the fuperb painted glafs in the windows 
of that curious building fupported by iron framing. The 
remaining part of the church, in which the fubdivided arch 
and multiform windows are to be met with, is in the ufual 
mode of the 14th and 15th centuries, till the arch is faid to 

have become very obtufe in the reigns of the Tudors. 
At 
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At the Eaft end of. the aile was a very good window, now 
walled up. The corboils on either hand point out an altar to 
have been placed. ‘before it. Thefe projections frequently 
occur, and probably were for fupporting a; wooden frame, 
as an ornament. Here alfo, on the left hand, are the two old 
arches. mentioned by Weever ; and the whole has much the 
appearance of having had formerly:a chauntry founded init, 
or if not, a fecond altar at leaft was neceffary in every church 
for the performance of the low maffes on the ferzz, and not 
unlikely thofe fung on the leffier feftivals, as that in the great 
chancel might be referved for the more fulemn occafions ; as 
-alfo for reciting mafles by a prieft hired during.a month, 
‘year, or more, viz. trentals, annuals, &c. for ‘the fouls of 
thofe whofe fortunes were too narrow for endowing a per- 
pétnal chauntry for this purpofe; and fhould thefe arches 
“seven. have ever been deftined’as monuments to'perpetuate the 
“memory. of the founders of fuch an eftablithment, by which 
a fecond clergyman would be introduced into this church, 
“'the-explanation of the feat°given in the prefbytery will not 
‘be affected, as the {tyle of buildingin the ‘two point out, 
probably, the difference of a century in'their ereétion. It-is 
alfo‘a doubt whether’theré was a rood-loft “in: this'place; ‘as 
mo fteps or other means of mounting to it are to be feen ;. be- 
fides, this feems to have been fupplied by the yet.remaining 
reading defk, or ambon, whofe foot and upright of oak tim- 
~ ber thew it to have exifted from -a date prior to the Refor- 
mation. Yet it was-not without its rood;’a leeacy ofone 
acre of land to the light of the Holy Crofs beiig left by 
Alicia Martin, who’alio bequeathed ‘four acres of land:to-her 
mother Conftance Potkin, with remainder, upon’ her de- 
ceate, tocher brother John and his affignees, ‘tobe -difpoted 

' HG L039 of 
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of for the health of her foul [a]. The windows were formerly 
glazed with painted glafs, in which, it is noticed by Weever, 
were memorials of the benefaétions of this lady and her huf- 
band, who were here buried. Their grave-ftone has been 
removed, and its brafs plate torn off, which lies in halves in 
the parifh cheft. There were alfo two other anniverfaries or 
obits in this church, one on the fecond Sunday in Lent, for 
John Potkin; and the other for William May[d]. The 
church-wardens’ accounts extend two centuries back; and 
one of the bells has this motto : 


XPC. PIE. FLOS. MARIE. 


And now, Sir, having made mention of every particular 
poflibly deferving remark, I thall beg leave to remain, 


With great refpect and efteem, 


Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


Gravefend, 
Nov. 1, 1792. CH AR Dds GC LAAT KO. 


[4] Stowell’s Extraéts printed in the Cuftumale Roffenfe. ‘ Item lego lum’ S’cte 
crucis in ecclefia predi€t. unam acram terre, &c.” 

[4] John Potkin left iii acres of land, viii mother fheep, and viii fheep leafe 
in Weftmerfh, to Robert Mafon and his heirs, for keeping his obit for ever. 

Ibid. 

William May alfo wills his wife to keep his obit with vi bufhels of wheat 
made into bread, and in drink x bufhels of malt, and in cheefe xxid, to be 
given to the poor ; and the feoffces to fee this done for ever. Ibid. 

There was a like dole of bread, cheefe, and beer, given annually to the 
poor at Cliff parfonage on St, James’s day, till lately difcontinued by the 


prefent rector. 


Vor. XI. Bbb Ex- 
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Explanation of part of the Plan of an antient 
Basriica given in Plate XIV, fig. 1. 


1. The pontifical chair, feat, or throne, placed on three 
fteps. 

2. 2.3.3. benches, or feats of ftone or wood circularly 
ranged, on which are feated his minifters. They place them- 
felves at the two fides of the altar during the facrifice, when 
the bifhop officiates; the deacons and fubdeacons. remain 
{tanding before him in the prefbytery, which is the place of 
the prelate’s feat, and the benches for the priefts and other 
attendants. . 

4. The altar placed in the fanctuary under the abfis; the 
fanctuary is the circuit, or place where the altar is fixed. 

5. The place of the celebrant at the altar fronting the Eaft, 
with his back to the people. 

666666. Place of the deacons behind the celebrant, the 
archdeacon being in the midft. 

7777777- Place of the fubdeacon, in the midft of whom 
is the archfubdeacon. ‘They remain ftanding behind the altar 
towards the Weft, fronting the celebrant, by far the greater 
part of the facrifice; during the offertory and communion 
they place themfelves behind the deacons. 

ABC. Place of the celebrant, deacon, and fubdeacon, 
during the commencement of the mafs, when a fimple prieft 
officiates inftead of the bifhop. 


DD. 
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DD. Place of the curtain with which the altar was fur- 
rounded after the facrifice. This is ftill practifed in many 
churches, at leaft in Lent. 

8. The choir. 

g. Entrance to ditto. - 

ee. Benches on the right and left for the fingers. 

10. The ancient fituation of the amdon, tribune, or reading 
defk, which was fixed at the entrance of the choir, between 
the clergy and the people. 

11. Defk for reading the Gofpel. 

12. Ditto for the Epiftle. 

15. Place of the men on the South. 

16. Place of the women on the North, 

17. Door of the facrifty on the right in entering the 
church. 

26. The enclofure of the SRP 

Explication fimple, littérale, & hiftorique, des Cérémo- 
nies del’Eglife, par D. Claude de Vert, tom. III. 44. 


Bbb 2 Notices 
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Notices of SEDILIA, in addition to thofe mentioned 
in the Tenth Volume of the Archezologia. 


KENT. 


Maidfone. Un the chapel of Newark hofpital, and of the 
fame age, a triple feat and pifcina, the Eaftern feat a few 
inches higher than the other two on the fame level. 

Bobbing. Three handfome feats; the Eaftern, or facer- 
dotal feat, a few inches higher than the other two, which 
are of the fame height. 

Hoo St. Warburgh. A graduated feat of three compartments. 

Stroud. A feat of the fame kind as at Hoo. ~ 

Gillingham. A triple feat, the Eaftern about fix inches 
higher than the other two. 

Upchurch. Three feats of ftone, like armed chairs, of 
unequal heighths. They are placed under the Eaftern arch, 
which ances the great chancel from another on the South ; 
the backs are wholly gone. ‘There is a {mall pifcina, and in 
the Eaftern wall of the fan€tuary two large almeries, divided 
each by a munion. 

Cowling. Three feats, as already mentioned. 

Rainham. Three graduated, under as many divided 
pointed arches fupporting tall pediments, and of a later 
date than the chancel in which they ftand. 

Rodmerfbam. Under the Eaftern arch, which feparates 
the great chancel from one on the South, is a triple [/] feat 


{c] Hafted has, by miitake, made a quadruple fedile in this church. 
, \ of 
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of oak, like a threefold arm chair, the back of open Gothic 
tracery, with a large covered canopy over head, finifhed. 
with a fleur de lis, like open fret, little decayed, and al- 
together very handfome. This points out, that however 
common to form. this accompaniment with ftone, yet wood: 
came in for a {hare in their conftruction, and alfo accounts 
for their not being found in: every church ; and it may be 
nearly efteemed a- general rule, that when the high chancel 
was feparated by open arches and a f{creen, ‘as is frequently 
to be feen, particularly in the better churches, the fedile 
was generally placed as- here and.at Upchurch, and for the’ 
moft part of this material ; alfo in the South chancel of this 
church are two antient Gothic. arches, which feem’to: have 
been a like appendage. 

Northfieet. In the great chancel of this handfome church 
remains the bench of formerly a beautiful level triple feat, 
which was fupported on pillars, and wholly projecting from 
the wall like that at Rocheiter.. In the South chancel, in the 
wall, is another of the fame number of por parment era- 
duated and antient. 

Southfileet; A pretty graduated triple feat. 

Milton. Ditto, and pifcina, with a canopy fupported by 
Petworth marble pillars, and the facerdotal feat a few inches: 
higher than the others. 

Milton, near Sittingbourn.,. A double fedile, already men-- 
tioned. + | | 
Minfler in Sheppy. In a chauntry chapel on the North: 
fide the great chancel a double fedile. 

Woldham.. On the. South. fide of the altar’a plain ftone 
bench. 

Cobham. In the great chancel of: the collegiate church,. | 


-arichly decorated triple feat, each compartment on a level. 
= The: 
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‘Ehe pifcina remarkably large, and richly decorated, and the 
hollow in a femi-o¢ctangular pedeftal. 

Clif. <A triple fedile, with a rifing or graduated bench 
of rich and beautiful workmanthip ; the compartments are 
feparated by buttrefles, topped with finials and half columns, 
fupporting compound pointed arches and canopies. The 
feneftella here, as at Maidf{tone, has the appearance of a 
fourth arch; the pifcina is double, and the whole forms a 
noble fpecimen of truly elegant Gothic architecture. 

Camberwell, Surrey. A neat feat of three compartments, 
even, and projecting like that at Rochefter. 

Turvey, Bedfordfhire. An ancient con/efus of four com- 
partments. 

Stanford le Hope, Effex. A graduated triple feat. 

Great Badow, Effex. On the South fide the altar a plain 
ftone bench with a pifcina. 


oN: 
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XXIV. 4 brief Survey of a part of Canterbury Cathedral, 
as defcribed by Eadmer and Gervafe : and a Review of 
Mr. Clarke’s Opinion of the original Ufe of Stone Seats 
in Chancels, By the Rev. Samuel Denne, F. A.S. 


Read November 28, 1793. 


\ APR. Clarke has expreffed his obligation to me for tranf- 
mitting his Obfervations on the Appendages to Altars, 

of which large remains are frequently to be feen in parith 
churches; and I have affured him it was with pleafure I dif- 
charged the office, becaufe convinced the paper did him . 
much. credit; and that, from the information and’ amufe- 
ment it afforded, it would be very acceptable to the Society 
to whom it was prefented. A hope I likewife entertain, that 
our Society will be favoured with more communications from 
a gentleman ftudious in inveftigating fubjects of antiquity, 
and well qualified to illuftrate them with his pencil and pen. 
To the validity of his remarks on the feneffelle, or niches, 
within the South walls of chancels, 1 fee no ground for ob- 
jecting ; on the contrary Iam fatished he has completely 
‘rectified the erroneous idea which had almoft univerfally pre- 
vailed, of their having been receptacles for holy-water. But 
after a clofe, and I am willing to believe, an unprejudiced, 
examination of his ingenious arguments, with apt authori- 
ties, I cannot think.he has been equally fuccefsful in the ap- 
propriation of the {tone feats. On this point there is ftill be- 


tween us a difference in opinion, which Iam in fome degree in- 
clined. 
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clined to impute to his having in his thoughts (as was alfo 
the cafe with the late Mr. Wells) churches in France; and 
to his being very converfant in the works of the eminent 
ritualifts of that country. Becaufe, as I apprehend, a doubt 
may be made, whether from the arrival of Auguftine, the 
miffionary of the Roman pontiff, to the abolition of the pope’s 
fupremacy, our anceftors ever gave a preference to the rites 
and ceremonies of the Gallican church. Mr. Johnfon, an 
indefatigable compiler of our ecclefiaftical laws, would not 
allow, that they did[a]. And, fuppofing him not to have 
been miftaken in his judgement, a ftrict uniformity in the 
appendages to chancels, within which thefe rites were to be 
_ performed, was hardly to be expected. "That our notions 
fhould not exaétly coincide is the lefs to be wondered at with 
refpect. to churches in England, fince no decifive evidence 
has been offered on either fide. The name by which thefe 
feats were diftinguifhed we are yct to learn, it not having 
occurred to either of us in any ecclefiaftical conftitution or 
hiftorian. Frankly therefore do I acknowledge that my opi- 
nion, when confined to churches in England, is founded 
upon conjecture. How far the furmife is tenable will appear 
from the prefent review; in the courfe of which I thall en- 
deavour to obviate the force of thofe remarks, preffed with 
the moft confidence by my learned correfpondent. | 

A note was fubjoined by me to Mr. Clarke’s reference to 
the plan of an ancient church defcribed by the reverend 
Claude de Vert, wherein I fuggefted, that in Mr. Bingham’s 
antiquities [6], there were five ichnographies of churches, 
that had not the three ftalls on the South fide of the Shad 


{@] Johnfon’s Colle&tion of Ecclefiaftical Laws. General Preface, p- XVill. 
And A. DCI. 2. not. 4. and A, DCCX XXIV. 16. not. 2 


[5] Ofthe Chriftian Church, vol. III. p. 151. 8vo edit, 
defigned, 
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defigned, according to De Vert, for the prieft, deacon, and 
fubdeacon; and the conclufion was obvious, that juch an 
arrangement of feats could not have been by any means the 
regular practice in churches in the Eaft. But, had they been 
more frequent, it would not have incontrovertibly followed, 
that the fame practice was adopted by the Latin church. 
For, confidering the diverfity of opinions held by the two 
churches, both as to doctrinal tenets, and rites and cere- 
monies; as alfo the inveterate animofities and contefts be- 
tween the patriarchs of Conftantinople and the bithops of 
Rome, that occafioned a lafting fchifm ; it was not likely that 
the members of the Romifh communion fhould have fcru- 
puloufly imitated thofe of the Greek church in the form and 
appendages of their facred edifices. In a principal article 
there is a manifeft difparity pointed out by the plans juft 
mentioned; for in each ichnography we find a fingle altar ; 
and it is agreed, that it has ever been the conftant cuftom 
of the Greek churches to have only one altar; nor, as ad- 
mitted by feveral writers, are there any clear veftiges of the 
contrary practice in the Latin church till the fixth century. 
But fince, as Mr. Bingham remarks (to fee what improve- 
ment has been made in later ages), there are no lefs than 
twenty-five altars, befides the great altar in St. Peter’s church 
in Rome[c]. And in Canterbury cathedral Mr. Battely enu- 
merated thirty-feven altars [7d]. ! 

Mr. Clarke feems to have taken for granted, that the mode 
in churches erected in Rome was introduced into this coun- 
try by Auguftine, when he converted our Saxon anceftors. 
Bede relates, that, at Canterbury, Auguftine, by the influence 
of king Etheldred, recovered the church built, as he was 


[c] Antiquities of the Chriftian church, vol. III. B. viii. f. 16, 8vo. edit. 
[¢j Cantuaria Sacra, pp. 26, 28. . 
Vou. XI. Cece 3 In. 
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informed, by the old believing Romans ; and that he dedi- 
cated it to the honour of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift [e]. 
To this hiftorical anecdote, after obferving, as I conftrue the 
words, that he withed to be underftood with fome degree of 
allowance, Eadmer plainly alludes in his defcription of the 
church. in the dilapidated ftate in which Lanfranc found it 
on his promotion to the fee ; intimating, that a certain part 
ef it refembled the church of St. Peter in Rome, in which 
the moft facred reliques were univerfally honoured with de- 
cent veneration [{ / ]. 

The part here meant (termed the confeffionary by the 
Romans [ g]) was, I doubt not, the crypt under the prefby- 
tery, which was, I rather imagine, continued under the 
whole choir [4]. But though it is much to be regretted that 
in this fentence, and in fome other paffages of the defcription, 
there are great obfcurities, the fituation of three altars, 
and of the metropolitical chair, is clearly marked. 

Contiguous to the wall of the Eaft part of the prefbytery, 
we are told, there was the grea¢ altar (in majort altar1), con- 


fe] Bede Ecclef. Hift. Lib. I. c. 33. At Auguftinus, ubi in regia civitate 
fedem epifcopalem (ut pradiximus) accepit, recuperavit in ea, regio fultus ad- 
miniculo, ecciefiam quam Romanorum antiquorum fidelium opere factam fuiffe 
didicerat, et eam in nomine fanéti falyatoris Dei Domini noftri Jefu Chrifli 
facravit. 

[fj Erat enim ipfa ecclefia, quod per exceflum dici patienter quefo accipiatur, 
ficut in hiftoriis Dede teftatur, Romanorum opere faéta, ut ex quadam parte ad 
imitationem ecclefiz beati Apoftalorum principis Petri, in qua facratiflime reliquic 
totius orbis vencratione celebrantur, compofita, Decem Scriptores, col. 1291. 

fg] Confethones appellarunt veteres fepulcra martyrum, feu confefforum, 
quibus ut plurimum impofita erant ipfa altaria, unde proprie ita dictus locus fub 
majorialtar pofitus, quo fanctorum reliquia ac corpora reconduntur. 

Du Frefne ad vocem. 


[4] Archzologia, vol. X. p. 43. 
ftructed 
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ftructed with ftones and cement, in which archbifhop Odo 
had depofited in a high cheft the remains of archbifhop Wil- 
frid, tranflated from Ripon in Yorkfhire. And at a conve- 
nient diftance before this altar was another altar dedicated to 
Chrift, at which divine myfteries were daily celebrated. 
Below the prefbytery was the choir, between which and the 
nave was a decent partition in order to exclude the concourfe 
of the laity. The Weft end of the church was decorated 
with an oratory of the Virgin Mary, to which there was an 
afcent of feveral fteps, and in the Eaftern part of this oratory 
was an altar to her honour. When the prieft officiated at 
this altar, as the people ftood below in the nave, his face was 
towards them and to the Eaft. But behind him to the Weft 
was the archiepifcopal chair, decently fabricated with large 
{tones and cement ; and it was very remote from the Lord’s 
table, becaufe quite clofe to the wall which was the end or fi- 
nifhing of the whole church [7]. 

Great, the epithet to the altar raifed at the Eaft end of 
the prefbytery, is omitted by Battely in his abridgment of 
Eadmer’s detail [4], nor has the monk mentioned the appro- 
priated name; probably conceiving that it was fufficiently 
known to have been the altar of the Holy Trinity, to whom 
the church was then dedicated ; and, as it is noticed that 
divine myfteries were daily performed at the altar of Chrift, 
may it not be fairly concluded, that at the upper great altar 
mafs was celebrated on the chief feftivals ? 

Somner and Battely, who both imagined Lanfranc to have 
rebuilt the cathedral, concur in opinion that the archbifhop, 
at his fuppofed dedication of it, might innovate the name 


[7] Utpote parieti ecclefie qui totius templi complexio erat omnino contiguam. 


X Script. c. 1292. 
[4] Cantuaria Sacra, pp. 7. 8. 
Cre.ces and 
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and title ; altering it from the church of Chrift to the church 


#1 


of the Holy Trinity ; and that this notion is confirmed by . 


its being called in Domefday the church of the Holy Tri- 
nity. It appears, however, from. Domefday, that it was fo. 
denominated in the reign of Edward the Confeffor [/];..and, 
Gervafe and Thorn exprefsly relate, that this cathedral re- 
covered the name of Chriftchurch at the very folemn and. 
fumptuous dedication of it by archbifhop Corboyl in the pre- 
fence of king Henry the Firft [7]. 

This ceremony was in confequence of a repair of Lan- 
franc’s choir, with an enlargement to the Eaft by a chapel 
that was afterwards farther extended. It was a work begun, 
by archbifhop Anfelm, purfued by Ernulph, and completed: 
by Conrad, in fuch a ftyle of elegance and beauty as to have: 
obtained for it the appellation of Conrad’s glorious choir. 
The new building was called the chapel of the Trinity,, 
within which, at the Eaft end, was placed the altar fo de-. 


nominated. After this.addition, there was an afcent of three: 
fteps from the choir into the prefbytery ; and a fecond afcent: 


to the altar dedicated in the name of Chi:it,, termed by: 


[2] Somner’s Antiquities, Appendix, p. 1.. Per totam civitatem Cantuariz: 
habet rex facam et focam, excepta terra ecclef. $, Trin. et S. Auguftini. Qui- 
dam przpofitus Brumannus nomine T.R. E. cepit confuetud. de extraneis mer- 
cator. in terra S. Trin, etS. Augufti, quod poftea temp. W. R. an te archiepif> 
copum Lanfranc, et epifc. Baioc. recognovit fe injuite recepifle, p. 47. Nox- 


dunda eft manerium monachorum fancte Trinitatis et in T. R. E. fe defendebat. 
pro uno fimiliter, Eadfham fimiliter, p. 48. Litelcert iterum eft manerium. 


monachorum, et. de cibo eorum, quo? in T.-E. R. fe defendebat. Et ex tis. 
habet Will. fil. Hermenfridi dimid. full. et. reddit inde altari fanétx. Trinitatis . 


xxvd. 


[m} Willelmus Archiepifcopus, qui in gloria magna dedicavit ecclefiam Chrifti- 


% Script.c. 1293. Dedicatio ecclefie ta Trinitatis ab archiep: copo Willielmo. 


Ecclefia fau&te Trinitatis fuit dedicata.a prefato Willielmo archiepifcopo, que. 


poftmodum ecclefia Chrifti Cantuarie vulgariter nuncupata. Ibid. c. 1999 


Gervafe 
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: f 
Gervafe the great altar[”z]; above which, by a third afcent 
of three fteps, was the patriarchal chair, which was made 
of one ftone. 3 | 

Of the accommodations for the officiating clergy in the 
choir defcribed by Eadmer no information is left. In Lan- 
franc’s choir there were both ftalls and forms, or benches ; 
and from the directions given in the Conftitutions of Lan- 
franc, when to remove and when to replace thefe benches, 
it may, I think, be collected, that fome of them.were fet in 
the prefbytery {0}; not atrace, however, is there of any ftall 
or chair of {tone, except that which was for. the archbithop. 
Mr. Clarke obferves, that poflibly there were not any ftone 
ftalls, or that, if there had been any, their difappearance may 
be imputed to the ravage made by Culmer and his fanatical 
affociates. But, with fubmiffion, their aéts of violence were. 
~ leveled. at the holy table, becaufe fixed altar-wife, and in 
that age moft frequently ftyled the altar; or their axes and 
hammers fell upon crucifixes, croffles, images, and pictures, 
which, in their conceit, were of an idolatrous caft. The 
parts of the church which were not thus ornamented were 
feldom damaged by thefe outrageous reformers ; and it might 
be owing to this. circumftance that fo many {tone feats {till 
remain in fuch good condition. In Canterbury cathedral, 
as Culmer. relates[p]; ‘‘ On the 22d of Auguft, 1642, fome 
zealous troopers hewed the altar rails all to pieces, and threw 
the altar over, over and. over, down the three altar fteps,. 


{2} Capella vero extra: murum pofita, eidem tamen contigua, &c. X Script. c. 
1266. Continebat hic murus monachorum chorum, prefbyterium, altare mag- - 
num in nomine Jefu Chrifti dedicatum. Ibid. c. 1299. 

[o] Wilkins’ Concil. vol. Lips 3341 

{p] Dean and Chapter News from Canterbury, by Richard Culmer, 2d. edits 
p 18. | 
| ce and: 
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and left it lying with the heels upwards.’’ But the metro- 
political chair, which ftood eight fteps above the altar, was 
not difturbed, obnoxious as was the then imprifoned primate 
who had been enthroned in it. 

That there never were any ftone feats on the fide of the 
altar I think is the more probable conjecture ; and, if we 
attend to the prefbytery, would not ftalls placed between the 
pillars have been at too great adiftance, a cornu epifole of 
the altar, to have been ufed with propriety by the celebrant 
and his affiftants? Had ftalls of this kind been judged ne- 
ceflary for the officiating minifters, it is fomewhat ftrange 
that fo few are to be feen in cathedral churches; and it will 
warrant a furmife, that thofe which are to be found were 
erected to fuit the convenience of particular perfons, by whofe 
orders they were conftruéted. 

In a preceding memoir it was fuggefted by me, that the 
Eaftern ftall in Rochefter cathedral, marked with the armo- 
rial bearings of that fee, was for the ufe of the bifhop [q]. 
But in the opinion of Mr. Clarke, had it been defigned for 
the prelate when he was to celebrate high mafs, it ought not 
to have been beneath the altar, but above it, and placed in 
fuch a manner, that the bifhop’s face might be turned to- 
wards the people. According, however, to my idea, and 
to the expreflion I ufed, it was not intended for the bifhop 
on that occafion, but when it might be more defirable for 
him to be feated nearer the altar than his throne war ereéted ; 
i.e. either when he was to make an oblation, or when the 
elements of the Eucharift were in the courfe of the fervice to 
be adminiftered to him. If the bifhop himfelf officiated, a 
movable chair muft have been provided for him, as it was 
for the prieft on other days, and fituated conformably to the 


[7] Archzologia, vol. X. pp. 267, 305. 
: 7 si ufage 
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ufage then obferved. Of a fixed feat for the bifhop above 
the altar only two inftances have occurred ; one in Canter- 
bury cathedral (formerly, as we have feen, placed againft 
the Weft wall of the nave); the other at Norwich, which 
appears to have been removed at a far diftant period. And 
it is allowed, that in England, generally, for a great length 
of time, the epifcopal throne has been ftationed at the Eaft 
end of the ftalls, on the South fide of the choir. 

Such being the fituation of {tone feats in chancels, it did 
not appear to me unlikely, that one reafon of conftructing 
them might be to accommodate the bifhop and his attend- 
ants when a church was confecrated; though another 
movable chair, in which he was to be feated during a part 
of the ceremony, might be as requifite as when he officiated 
in his own cathedral. ‘This chair could very feldom ftand 
above the altar, there being’ fufficient grounds to conclude, 
that in almoft all our parifh churches the altar muft have 
been contiguous to the Eaft wall. And Iam apt to fufpeét 
it might not be ifolated even in St. Paul’s cathedral; be- 
caufe, in the controverfy ftarted by bifhop Hooper concerning 
the fituation of the communion table, bifhop Ridley, as it 
is faid, endeavoured to compromife the matter ; and there- 
fore in that cathedral fuffered the table to ftand in the place 
of the old altar, but, beating down the wainfcot partition behind, 
laid all the choir open to the Eaft, leaving the table rhen 
to ftand in the middle of the chancel eae 

That there were to be two feats in the chancel for the 
bifhop, I collect from two of the ordinances of the Roman 
ritual quoted by Mr. Clarke. In the rule entitled ‘‘ De Ec- 
clefiz Confecratione et Dedicatione,”” there was to be an or- 
namented fa/difforium in the nave, and another before the 


[r} Wheatley on the Common Prayer, p. 264. 
church- 


‘ 
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church-door ; and, though in this rule one feat only is men- 
tioned near the altar, it is obfervable, that, in the ordinance 


“De altaris confecratione que fit fine ecclefiz dedicatione,” 
‘two feats for the bifhop are noticed near the altar, as I con- 


{true the paffage; one on his right hand, the other on his 
left, the former of which correfponds with the fite of the 


‘ ftone feats, as does the faldiforium in cornu epiftole, in which, 


or in his epifcopal throne, he is direéted by the pontifical to 
place himfelf after he has put on his mitre, when he was 
preparing to confer orders. And if in confecrating a private 


altar, or in conferring orders (a ceremony to be performed 
at the high altar), there were to be two chairs; the inference 


cannot be thought ftrained, that there would be likewife two 
feats for him when the high altar was to be dedicated. ‘The 


above decree will likewife partly account for the ftone feats 


to be met with in the ailes of churches, where formerly there 
were chauntry altars. 

Pertinent is Mr. Clarke’s obfervation, that not only altars, 
but the veffels for them were folemnly appropriated by an 
office; which was often performed by a fuffragan bithop ; 
and 1 rather believe that churches might be more frequently 
dedicated, under a fpecial commiflion, by a prelate of a dif- 
ferent diftrict. And though, in this cafe, the deputed bifhop 
had not probably fo many in his fuite as thestiocefan him- 
felf, it fhould feem that the vicar-general, or his official, 
muft be always prefent, with not lefs than one chaplain. 
But thefe attendants, being ecclefiaftics, would be accom- 
modated in the chancel. | 

When Mr. Clarke firft drew the attention of the public to 
thefe feats, he offered it as his opinion, in which Mr. Wells 
concurred, that they were defigned for the prieft, deacon, 
and fubdeacon, at the celebration of mafs; a furmife which 


appeared 
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appeared to me to be fomewhat dubious, the number of feats 
in. different churches not coinciding with it. To obviate this 
doubt it is fuggefted by Mr. Wells, that where there are 
more than three feats, the {upernumeraries were for at- 
tendants of inferior rank. And Mr. Robertfon is as firmly 
perfuaded, that, if there are fewer feats, it was in confe- 
quence of the flender endowment of the churches, which 
might not be competent for the fupport of more than one 
or two minifters. 
enquiry, the proportion of the number of feats to the profits 
of the benefice will apply to thofe churches in which the feats 
have been difcovered. On the contrary, as far as my re- 
fearch has extended, it is evident that there are fingle {eats 
in churches endowed with a much larger revenue than what 
appertained to other churches, where there are three and 
more feats[q]. It fhall be admitted that the common rule 
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But I much queftion whether, on a clofe 


{¢] Value. Value. 
A.D. els atte ees A.D. ESQ¥,. A S340. 
Stalls, | NorTHAMPTonsuH. JMaks|£,]5,| ad. |[ Stalls, | LercesTersHire *. |Mark{/.|5,{ d. 
Vic. 1|/Helmdon, - 16 }16} 1} 6 |fRe&. 1} sadington, - — 19} 2] 33 
Re&. 1/Stoke Bruere, - | 20 /31/10] 7 6} Halloughton +, — }36/-|— 
1|Benefield, - 20 |36/—|— |{Vic. 2/Croxton Kyriel, = — | 714] 6 
—— 1/Barnak, - - {| 34 |2g10) 7 €|Oadby, - - — | s;—|— 
—— 2|Tiffield, - 9 |1ol\—|— |J—._ «| Little Dalby, - — | gJ—|- 
—— 3/Courtenhall, - 9 {14} 8] 1 |i—— 3{Buckminfter, = - - | — | 8) 7] 3 
Vic. 3{/Eaft Haddon, - | 15 |13] 6} 8 
4/Rothwell, - 17 | 8} g| 6 LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Red. s|Newton Bromi{wold, 8] 6} 8 I <{lcaford, - — | 8/_|— 
ene -—— <|{Benington, - — {20} 1/10 
Re&. 1)/Lenham, - — |13}t5| 23: Hearoencuixe 
P 1Rokefly, (A. 1530,)} 8 |——|— Vic. <|Bieglefwade . — |1c]—|— 
Vic. 3)Rodmerfham, -|—] 8 6 8 R a = Bee . 
oad fe ‘3 z ect. 4] lurvey, - = SSN ep 
5 y 10 |13) 4) 7 
3|Hoo St. Werburg 10 |10] $\— Viieerasntte 
Rect. 3/Cliffe, c TTO |50—)— Vic. 2]Dormingt es — 6} 8 
3|Northfleet - {ito |—|—+|— hari é 
Vic ° Phe tame ; i cog St Reét, 2|Wefton fubtus Penyard, | — }18)—]— 
3 e Vic. «1!Goodefton, - — | 6fi1ji14 
Essex. «{Brodenham, - sek 27 9 
Reét. Stanford le Hope, — [r2}igl 95/fRedt. afreltwell, St. Mary, — [i4trz| 33 


* All that are bere noticed in Leicefterfhire are engraving for Mr. Nichols’s Hiftory of that county. 
+ AtHalloughton and at Oadby there are two fets of falls; three in the chancel, and three in the South aile. 
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expected to be followed was to have clergymen of the three 
different claffes abovementioned at the celebration of high 
ma‘s.; and it was under this fuppofition ordained by arch- 
bifhop Winchelfea, that the parifhioners fhould provide the 
veftments for each of thefe minifters refpectively, viz. three 
furplices, a principal veftment with a chafuble (for the prieft), 
a dalmatic (for the deacon), and a tunic (for the fubdea- 
con). [r]. : Bie 
But all thefe veftments were not really wanted for very 
many churches, the revenues of them not being adequate to 
the maintenance of fo large a clerical eftablifhment. It was 
therefore enjoined by the fynodical acts of the diocefe of 
Norwich (1257), that in thofe churches, the income of 
which was too fmall to defray the charge of a deacon and 
fubdeacon, there fhould be one decent clerk at leaft, who, 
in a fuitable habit, was to adminifter to the prieft in divine 
offices [s].. Such was alfo the direction of a fynodical meet-. 
ing in Ely (1364) [¢); and was probably the rule in moft 
diccefes. In many ordinations of vicarages, a vicar anda 
clerk are the perfons fpecified; and generally, {mall as was 
the endowment, the vicar was neceflitated to find the clerk. 
Lenham in Kent was appropriated to the abhey of St. Au- 
guftine in Canterbury, and the vicar and a capellan were to 
fupply the parifh church and the chapel of Rayton [z]. I 
men- 
[r] Wilkins’ Concil. II. p. 280; and Lyndwood, Provinciale, p. 252. 
{5]. Wilkins’ Concil. I. p. 733. In fingulis quoque ecclefiis, quarum facul- 
tates ad hoc fuifciunt, fint unus diaconus, et fubdiaconus in eifdem, ut decet 
miniftrantes. In aliis vero ecclefiis fit faltem clericus unus honeftus, qui facer- 


doti cum habitu convenienti in divinis minittret officiis. 

[z] Ibid. vol. If. p. 6t. 

fu] X. Script. c. 2098, 9, Ordinatio vicarie de Lenham. Di&tus autem vicarius 
et fui fuccefiores deferviet, feu defervient honefte die ecclefie de Lenham et 
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mention Lenham, becaufe though there were to be here two 
priefts, who were to officiate at the high altar of the mother 
church on the great feftivals, and on other folemn days, 
there is in the South wall of the chancel only a fingle ftone 
feat. | 

A benefice of fifty marks and upwards, according to the 
common taxation, was fubject to the charge of a deacon and 
fubdeacon by a fynodical decree of H. de Woodlocke, bifhop 
of Winchefter (1308)[w]. They were to afiift always in 
adminiftering religious rites, and for them were to be pro- 
vided a dalmatic and a tunic, with not lefs than one folemn 
veftment for the prieft. But it 1s obfervable, that ina lift 
of between feventy and fourfcore churches already noticed 
as having ftone feats in chancels, there are only two, the 
revenues of which amounted to fo large a fum: Cliffe and 
Northfleet, both in the diocefe of Rochefter, but under the 
peculiar jurifdiction of the archbithop of Canterbury, are the 
parifhes meant : and Northfleet, after the endowment of a 
vicarage, muft have been confiderably below fifty marks, it 
being now rated for firft fruits at £.21. As the value of the 
benefice cannot, therefore, be evidence decifive to account 
for the conftruction of thefe ftalls, I ftill confider myfelf war- 
ranted in adhering to my own furmife, that they were not 
originally made for the officiants at the altar, but for the 


capelle de Rayton per fe ef alterum idoneum capellanum et luminaria invenient 
in eifdem more debito et confueto. Mr. Hafted (Hiftory of Kent, vol. II. 
p- 453-) has mifconftrued the paflage, in fuggefting, that the vicar and his fuc- 
ceffors fhould perform the duty of the church by themfelves or other proper 
curate. 

[w] Wilkins, Concil. IT. p. 295. Volumus infuper, quod in fingulis ecclefiis, 
gue ad quinquaginta marcarum (fummam), vel ultra communiter funt taxatee, 
fint unus diaconus, et unus fubdiaconus, continue miniftrantes, et unum ad 
minus yeftimentum folenne, ac tunica et dalmatica competens. 
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convenience of others, who would frequently refort to the 
churches. I inftanced the bifhop and his fuite at the time 
of dedication; the archdeacon, when he vifited the parifh ; 
and the rural dean, when he held a chapter, or court, of the 
clerey of the diftriét. And I will add farther, that thefe ftalls 
mipht alfo ferve for the accommodation of perfons who bore 
con{tant relation to the church; and who, from having a 
{triét propriety in the chancel, had an unqueftionable right 
to be there feated during the performance of divine worfhip. 

By the council of Laodice |x] in the fourth, and by that of 
Nantes in the ninth century ([.y], and by a Saxon conftitu- 
tion eftablifhed in the tenth ; no woman was allowed to ap- 
proach the altar, or to ftand within the chancel.. Johnfon, 
who ftyles the Saxon canons Theodulf’s capitula, thus renders 
from that language the article referred to. -4:We charge 
that at the time when the prieft fings mafs, no woman be 
nigh the altar, but that they ftand in their own place, and 
that the mafs prieft there receive of them what they are wil- 
ling to offer[s]}.”’ The exclufion of women from the chancel 
continued in this country to the Reformation; for though, 
as Lord Bacon relates, Sir Thomas More, when at .mafs, 
fate in the chancel, his lady was in a pew, meaning (obferves. 
Mr. Warton) that fhe fat in one of the common pari/b feats, 
without and in the nave [a]. 


[v] Noticed by Mr, Clarke in Gent Mag, vol. LVIT. p. 662. 

[ y] Dupin (Ecclef. Hift. VIL. p. 138,) writes, that the canons which bear the 
name of the council of Nantes are only a colle&tion of feveral conftitutions made 
at different places. The third canon is, ‘¢ Ut nulla foemina ad altare prefumat 
accedere, aut prefbytero miniftrare, aut infra canccllos ftare:” Dufrefne; thus 
tranflated in the Englith edition of Dupin: * The third forbids a prieft to 
have any woman with him, yea thofe that are accepted by the canons.’ It for- 
bids alfo women to approach the altar, officiate as priefts, or fit within the rails.” 

[z] Colle&ion of Ecclefiaftical Laws, A. 994. VI. 

[a] Specimen ofa Parochial Hiftory, page 5, note z, 
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The fynodical decree of feveral diocefes forbad the laity 
to ftand or fit with the clergy during the celebration of di- 
vine offices ; a prohibition that was, however, fubjeét to fome 
exceptions. For choir fingers were admitted; and it was 
generally at the expence.of the rector, or impropriators, that 
benches were to be provided for them, with defks for the 
mufic books{4]. In the church of Cobham in Kent they had 
large chairs, which chairs and defks were ftrengthened with 
iron plates [c1. | 

Patrons alfo, and: other honourable perfons, from a re- 
gard to decency, were allowed to enter the chancels ; and, 
as Mr. Clarke has obferved, from Ceremoniale Epiffe. Roman. 
lay perfons were to be placed on the North fide. No direc- 
tion to this effeét have I met with in any conftitution of the 
Englifh church ; and if the rule were ftrictly followed, it 
may be inferred from the few {tone feats that are conftructed 
m, or contiguous to the North wall, that moft patrons were 
fatisfied with a movable chair or bench. Nor, I muft own, 
ean 1 fee more unfuitablenefs in their fitting on the South 
fide, with the clergy of different orders, than there was in 


[6] Wilkins’ Concil. I. 625. Conftitut. W. de Bleys Wigorn. Epi. A. 1299 
ut laici non fedeant in choro inter clerios,—-p. 668. Conttitur. W. de Cantes 
lupe, Wigorn. Epi. A. 1239, ‘* Nec laici {tent in canceilis dum celebrantur di- 
vina, falva tamen reverentia patronorum et fublunium perfonarum.” p. 707. Con- 
ftitut. Willielmi de Kirkham, Epi Dunelm. A. 1255. ‘* Provideant autem reéto-~ 
res, vicaril, et facerdotes, ne paffim laici fedeant et lent in cancello dum divina 
officia celebrantur, nifi forfan patroni, aut alia venerabilis perfona ad hoc ob. 
reverentiam admittatur.” Concil. Scotianum, A.1225- ‘Phe king and the no- 
bles are excepted. ‘* Excepto domino rege et majoribus regni quibus propter 
fuam excellenitam in hac parte duximus deferendum.” Ib. vol. I. p. 618. 

[e] Regiftruin Roffeafe, p. 239. ‘* V cathedrz tert’ pro choro, cum leAri- 
no ferr’ ejuidem fectx.” By the canon of the Council of Laodicea, it was ordered 


that none but the canon chanters who fit in high chairs, and read in books, fhould 


the 
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the appropriations of the tythes, which made knights, 
lay-brothers, and women, if nuns, to be reétors of parifhes, 
on a conceit that they were all members of religious fo- 
cieties [d]. But certainly rectors arid impropriators, whether 
regular or fecular, would be placed in the ftone-feats, though 
defigned for only ecclefiaftical perfons. 

The retaining of all the profits of livings to the private» 
ufe of patrons, or others, making only a {mall allowance to 
‘ a vicar or curate, was not uncommon abroad, but is thought 
to have been much more prevalent in this country. It was 
an engine of humiliation and oppreffion firft exercifed on the 
parochial clergy by the Normans with the concurrence of the 
Roman pontiff; and became fo much the cuftom in England, 
that within three hundred years after the Conqueft, above a 
third part, and thofe generally the beft benefices, were fub- 
je& to this abufe[e]. Afterwards, as fome have reckoned, 
they amounted to near half ; and, according to the computa- 
tion of bifhop Kennet, the appropriated churches exceed thofe 
which are free from the burden({f]. For the more advan- 
tageous management of the glebe land and tythes, the pof- 
feflors of them would frequently inhabit the parfonage 
houfes; and many of them would be drawn thither from 
motives of convenience, or for their amufement. 

This practice in the regular canons and monks is noticed 
in a conftitution of Othobon, who cenfures the refidence of 


[d] Bithop Kennet’s Cafe of Impropriations, p. 34. 

{e] Ibid. pp. 21. 25. 

[f] Ibid. p. 405, note. At the beginning of the Civil Wars, Dr. Featley 
made this reckoning of gooo livings with cure in this kingdom, there are above 
. 4000 fo caftrated by facrilegious appropriations, that in very many places of this . 
kingdom, that which remaineth for the incumbent is no way fufficient to fup-. 
port him and his family. Sacra Nemefis, 4to. p. 63. It is certain the difpro- 
portion is much greater; above 6000 impropriations to 3000 prefentative rec- 
tories, 

a monk 
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a monk by himfelf in a manor or a church as indecent and 
perilous. Abbats and priors were therefore directed to take 
care that at leait two monks fhould in thefe cafes be affoci- 
ated ; and that, when the revenues of a church would not 
maintain two, the church fhould be committed to fecu- 
lars[g]. The fupply of a church was, however, another 
plea of abfence from their cloifters, of which the monks 
were not long fuffered to avail themfelves; for fo remifs had 
they been in the difcharge of parochial duties, that the bifhops 
infifted there fhould be vicars endowed. But, as already 
fuggefted, an inadequate allowance was generally made for their 
fupport; nor can I for this reafon admit, that impropriators 
would be willing to incur any extraordinary charge in con- 
firucting feats of elegance for the vicar and his clerk, though 
they might be prompted to do it for their own eafe and dig- 
nity, when they reforted to their parifh church. Several of 
the monks being well fkilled in architecture [4], renders it 
very probable, that not a few of the churches of the nu- 
merous parifhes of which they poflefled the manor, or the 
tythes appropriate were built on plans they gave, and per- 
haps often executed under their infpecétion. A mark of 
fuch fuperintendance may, I think, be traced in Chalk. 


{g] The only falls of wood yet difcovered in a chancel in England are in 
Rodmerfham church. But, in Millin’s Antiquités Nationales, there is a beau- 
tifully carved plate of a triple feat, of the fame material in the church of St. Spire 
at Corbeil, on the Epiftle fide of the altar, now, or rather lately ufed by the 
officiating priefts. It is of the i6th century, and fuppofed to have been a pre- 
fent froin Francis I. whofe device, a falamander, appears in the pediment of the 
Gothic archoverthem. As the royal device is placed over the centre feat, which 
is raifed above the collateral feats, migutit not be originally confiructed to ac- 
commodate that monarch ? 

[5] It feemis pretty remarkable, that within the compafs of 100 years there 
fhould have been ‘ix priors of Chriitchure!i, Canterbury, who made architeCture - 
their ftudy. auc of whofe tatle aid skill we fee many proofs at this time. My. 
Goftling’s Canterbury Walk. p 252. 
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church, as defcribed by Mr. Clarke ; he mentioning that the 
upper member of the architrave of its arches, yet vilible, are 
refting upon monks’ heads; and that, in the chancel, below 
the pifcina and {tone feat, there is the head of a monk, which 
fupports the extremity of the rib of the arch. 

Concerning the form of thefe ftone feats it cannot be here 
impertinent to obferve, that the arches of thofe hitherto ex- 
amined are angular, which limits the introduction of them to 
a later period than the age of feveral of the {maller niches, or 
pifcinas, that are of the Saxon, or early Norman ftyle [7]. 
From which criterion it cannot be thought a forced conclu- 
fion, that fuch fixed feats, fuppofed to be conftructed for 
the convenience of the officiants at mafs, were not common 
in this country till many years after the Conqueft. And 
from Durand’s not exprefsly mentioning any fuch /edilia, I 
am difpofed to imagine, that at the time he wrote, they were 
not in France appendages to the altar ; they not, as I con- 
ceive, clearly anfwering to the exedra; and Mr. Clarke ad- 
mits, that unlefs the very accurate ritualift alluded to them 
under the term exedra, they remain unnoticed by him. He 
has, however, named the pi/cina ; and in almoft every an- 
tient chancel in England is a pifcina to be found within a 
recefs that has an arch femicircular or pointed. 


{2} In the South wall of the chancel of St. Mary’s at the caftle, Leicefter, are 
three pointed ftalls of different heights, with zigzag arches of nail-head quatre- 
foils ; the pillars have flowered capitals, and are double with an interval between 
each pair. Inthe South wall of the North aile are three ftalls with four Zigzag 
arches and round columns, feparated as the foregoing, with flowered capitals. 
From this ftyle of building one is naturally led to conclude, that thefe ftalls 
were not later than the reign of Henry Iil. and that John of Gaunt only re- 
built the nave and tower, and perhaps the South aile. It was collegiate before 
the Conqueft, and rebuilt, 1107, by Robert earl of Leicefler, of whofe time this 
Saxon work probably is. Itis the only inftance I have feen of fuch a ftyle of 
architecture in thefe ftalls. AG. 
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Rectors, or impropriators, were to repair, and, when ne- 
ceffary, to rebuild their chancels ; it rarely happening that 
this burden was thrown upon vicars. May we not therefore, 
in fome degree, account for the extraordinary elegance in 
the fculpture of many of thefe ftalls, from their being de- 
figned for the accommodation of the impropriators them- 
felves? For inftance, in Lenham chancel there is one fine 
feat with an arched canopy, not for the officiants at the altar, 
who were two, as already mentioned ; but, as I imagine, 
for the abbat of St. Auguftine, or for a chief member of that 
monattery during his refidence at Lenham ; as the ftalls at 
the Weit end of the chancel might be for the inferior monks, 
and the choir of fingers. Rodmertham church being like- 
wife appropriated to the preceptory of the knights hofpitallers 
at Weit Peckham, I can readily accede to Mr. Hafted’s fur- 
mife, that the knights, when prefent, were placed in the triple 
feat of wood fo richly ornamented with Gothic tracery ;° 
certain it is, that the endowment of the vicarage was in- 
competent to maintain a prieft and two fubordinate cler- 
gymen. ; - 

To the fame circumftance I am for partly attributing both 
the difference in the number of the feats, and the graduated 
pofition of fo many of them. Of the three ftalls in Chatham 
church, I allotted the uppermoft, and moft highly embel- 
lifhed, to the prior of Leeds, rather than to an inferior 
canon, who might be appointed temporary warden, or, what 
was frequently the cafe, to a ftipendiary prieft, removable 
at pleafure. And Tiltey church in Effex being conventual 
as well as parochial, I, on the fame principle, fuppofed that 
the abbat, not the celebrant, was feated in the Eaftern ftall 
at the celebration of mafs, or the performance of any other 
branch of religious worfhip. This will, I conceive, apply 

VoL. XI. Eee with 
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with equal weight to the many churches regularly frequented 
by the provofts of colleges and mafters of hofpitals; as were 
the churches of Strood near Rochefter, of Mrlton by Gravef- 
end, and of Cotherftock in Northamptonfhire [7]. 

Had the central been uniformly the more elevated, or the 
more ornamented ftall, I fhould not have had a doubt of 
Mr. Clarke’s having juftly appropriated the triple feats, the 
authority cited by him being a Roman miffal, that direéts. 
the prieft to be always feated between the deacon and fub- 
deacon. The miffal to which he refers is, it is true, of the 
year 1638; but I am not yet apprifed of there being any 
miffal or ritual, having the fanction of the Roman pontiff, 
which enjoins or countenances the prieft’s being placed above 
or below a clergyman of an inferior clafs. Ifthe print in 
-Picart’s Ceremonies, which feems to have efcaped the atten- 
tion of Mr. Clarke, or was not feen in as ftrong a light as it 
appeared to me, is a true reprefentation of the Pope’s chapel, 
the celebrant prieft is there feated as the rubric dire&ts [4]; 
and I think we may reafonably infer, that it was the defign 
of the council of Trent, whofe decrees were dictated by the 
Papal legates, to correé all deviations from the orders and 
ufages of the bifhops of Rome, who ever ftrenuoufly con- 
tended, that the model both of doétrine and worfhip was to 
be given by what they arrogantly ftyled the infallible mother 


[:} Bridges, vol. IT. pp. 438, 840. On the South fide of the altar, under old 
Gothic arches, are four feats one above the other. William Wyntringham, pro- 
voft of this collegiate chantry, by'his will, dated Auguft 8, 1415, directed his 
body to be buried near the lavatory; on the South fide the chancel of St. Andrew’s 
church at Cotherftock. And on the South fide the chancel near the altar fteps,. 
is an oblong grey ftone, on which is, in brafs, the portrait of the provoft, in his 
habit, under an arch or ftall, with a pyramid above, and {pikes on each fide,. 
ftanding on a pedeftal with fteps. 

[4] Archeologia, vol, X. p. 300. 
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church, and to be clofely followed by all its adherents. The 
attempt in the branch of the ritual under review did not, it 
is manifeft, fucceed in France. The queries propofed by 
Father Le Brun betray a glaring proof of a want of uni-— 
formity ; and it would be no difficult tafk to fhew, that the 
Gallican church, both ina public and private manner, re-, 
jected fundry articles which relate to ecclefiaftical ceremo- 
nials and difcipline. 

If there‘had been only one ftall fixed in chancels at a fuitable 
diftance from the Epiftle, or South horn of the altar, I might 
likewife have readily acquiefced in the notion of its being in- 
tended for the prieft ; and the greater ftatelinefs there was in 
its form, the ftronger bias I fhould have had to the opinion ; 
becaufe there is undeniable evidence—that to the abbey of 
Weftminfter Edward the Corifeffor prefented the coronation 
chair of the kings of Scotland, for the ule of the celebrating 
prieft before the fhrine of the Royal Confeflor [/].—that, as 
Mr. Clarke mentions, there 1s at the Chartreux of Dijon a 
large antient chair, magnificently carved, for feating the 
prieft during the epiftle ; and (which I mutt beg leave to re- 
peat as what feems to me to be nearly decifive of the point 
in queftion)—that, in the pope’s chapel at Rome, there is a 


[/] Such was king Edward's avowed purpofe in giving this chair *, and not, 
as Mr. Clarke is inclined to imagine, for the ufe of the abbat, unlefs he was the , 
celebrant at mafs. But, in the abbey church of Peterborough, there was on the 
South fide of the altara chair for the fole ufe of the abbat., ‘‘ The table 
(of the antient high altar) was a fpacious free-ftene, many. years ago removed 
from its place, and now lying in the adjoining fteps. Itis twelve feet two inches 
long, and in breadth four feet eight inches. In the place of it was fet a table of 
wood, at the South end of which flood the abbat’s chair of fone, {aid to be the model 
of St. Peter’s chair, which continued fome years after.” Bridges, Hift. vol. Ils 
p> 567 

* Liber contrarotulat, p.60. Walfingham Ypodig. Neuftria, p. 485. 
Beez i moft 
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moft fuperb chair for the prieft, with no other than two low 
ftools placed at his feet for his affiftants. Nor can it be a 
fubjeé& of furprize, that fo pompous a feat fhould be provided. 
for a prieft of the church of Rome, if we reflect what an 
exalted charafter he is fuppofed by that church to fuftain, 
whilf an officiant at mafs [m]. 


[m] Alanus de Rupe, a Dominican monk, fcruples not to raife the power of 
the prieft above that of God himfelf; alledging, that God {pent a whole week 
in creating the world, and difpofing it into proper order ; whereas a prieft, every 
time he fays mafs, with a word or two produces not a mere creature, but the 
fupreme uncreated Being himfelf, the origin of all things : a citation of Keyfler 
in his Travels (vol. I. p. 414), after relating that, about the beginning of this 
century, a prieft was hanged at Milan for celebrating mafs before he had re- 
ceived his bull of ordination, though it was upon the road from Rome; the 
thumbs with the fore and middle finger of both the hands, between which at 
the elevation he had held the hoft, being firft burnt. In 1463, Simon Harrifon, 
in the habit of a Dominican frier, was apprehended by the domeftics of arch. 
bifhop Bourchier, ona fufpicion of having celebrated mafs in Lambeth church, 
without being in prieft’s orders. When examined by the convocation affembled 
at St. Paul’s (July 16), he confeffed that he had committed idolatry, having for 
along time performed mafs, though he was only an acelyth (Wilkins’ Concil. 
vol. Ill. p. 585). He was delivered for punifhment to the bifhop of Winchefter,, 
and the fentence paffed on him is probably entered in the bifhop’s regifter, or in 
the contiftorial as of that diocefe. 
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XXV. Some Remarks on the European Wames of Chefs- 
men, in a Letter from Francis Douce, E/q. to the Rev. 
Mr. Brand, Secretary. 


Read June 20, 1793. 


Dear Sir, 


Have to requeft you will prefent to the Society of Anti- 

quaries the following obfervations relating to Che/s, which 
may be confidered as fupplementary to thofe already com- 
municated by our worthy member, the honourable Daines 
Barrington [a]. 

It is not my defign to enter upon a difcuffion concerning 
the origin of this famous game. It has been already very 
ably done by others, efpecially by our countryman Dr. Hyde; 
yet I thall avail myfelf of this opportunity of mentioning the 
lateft, and perhaps the moft fatisfactory opimion upon this 
fubject, fcr which we are indebted to the labours of that ac- 
complifhed f{cholar Sir William Jones. He has informed us, 
that chefs was invented by the Hindoos, from the teftimony 
of the Perfians, who unanimoufly agree, that it was imported 
from the Weft of India in the fixth century, and immemo- 
rially known in Hindoftan by the name of Chaturanga, or 
the four members of an army, v7z. elephants, horfes, chariots, 
and foot-foldiers. 


[a] Archeologia, vol, IX. p. 16. 
I By 
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By a natural corruption of the pure Shanfcrit word, it was 
changed by the old Perfians into Chatrang ; but the Arabs, 
who {oon after took poffeffion of their country, had neither the 
initial or final letter of that word in their alphabet, and confe-_ 
quently altered it further into Shatranj, which found its way 
prefently into modern Perfian, and at length into the dialects 
of India, where the true derivation of the name is known 
only to the learned ; and thus has a very fignificant word in 
the facred language of the Bramins been transformed by fuc- 
ceflive changes into Axedrez, Scacchi, Echecs, Chefs. The 
—Jearned writer is convinced that the fimple game, as now 
played in Europe and Afia, was invented by a fingle effort of 
fome great genius, and not completed by gradual improve- 
ments. He then informs us, that no account of the game 
has hitherto been difcovered in the claffical writings of the 
Bramins, though it is confidently afferted, that Shanfcrit 
books on Chefs -exift, and proceeds to defcribe a very ancient 
Indian game of the fame kind, but more complex, and, in 
his opinion, more modern, than the fimple chefs of the 
Perfians [4]. 

The more immediate obje& of the prefent communication 
is to bring under one point of view, the various opinions 
concerning she European names of the chefs-men, to reconcile 
fome of thefe, and to correét others 

I have not hitherto been able to difcover any difference in 
the appellation of the principal piece; by all the writers 
who have mentioned the game, it is uniformly ftyled the 
Kine. 


[4] Afiatic Refearches, or Tranfactions of the Society inftituted in Bengal 
for enquiring into the Hiftory and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences, and Lite- 
rature of Afia, Calcutta, 1788, 3790, 4to. vol. II. p. 159. 

With 
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With refpect to the piece next in rank, and now I be- 
lieve univerfally called the Quznn, (except, perhaps, in Po- 
- land and Ruffia, where, according to Dr. Hyde, it is like- 
_wife called the O/d /Voman, or Nurfe)[c] it is certain that 

the French, and after them the Englifh, during the middle 
ages, adopted a very different name, viz. Fierce, Fierges, Feers, 


Fols chevaliers ferges ne ros. Roman de la Rofe, MS. 
Li Badrains trait fa fierce por fon paon garder. Rom. de Caffamus MS. 
She ftale on me and toke my feers, 
And whan I fawe my feers away, 
Alas, I couthe no lenger play! 
Cuaucer, Dream of.Love. 
_ It is agreed that the term is borrowed from the Eaftern 
word Pherz, which means a counfellor or general of an 
army; for it is well known, that the game, however fince 
corrupted, was originally a military one, and it is proper to 
make this remark now, as it will apply in difcuffing the 
changes of other pieces. The military fpirit of the Afiatic 
game is ftill preferved in the method of laying, but the 
warlike charaéters of the actors have been almoft entirely 
converted into thofe compofing the principal claffes of a 
well-regulated fociety, fuch as kings, queens, knights, bifhops, 
fools, and peafants. 

Unlefs the fimilarity in found between the words Pherz, 
and Vierge, occafioned the introduction of the latter term | 
among the Europeans, it is difficult to account for it; and 
it is farther probable, that the mere found of the word might 
have given rife to the whole change in the game ; for the ex- 
travagant veneration of the times towards the Holy Virgin, 
would naturally lead to the introduction of a queen, and the 


[c] Hyde de ludis Orientalibus. Oxon. 1694, 12mo. p. 77. 
7 
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reft followed of courfe. In an ancient Latin poem, hereafter 
nore particularlymentioned, the queen 1s called Virgo. 
Monfieur Freret, after remarking that the move of this 
piece among the Eafterns is only from {quare to fquare, ob- 
ferves, that the romantic fpirit of the times difdained this 
very contracted motion, as too much refembling the flavery 
of the Afiatic females, and contrary to the privileges enjoyed 
by thofe of Europe, on which account they rendered it as 
free as poffible, by making it the moft important of all the 
pieces[d]. Although the title of gueen cannot be traced fo 
tar back as that of fierce, it is of confiderable antiquity, as it 
is to be met with in French manufcripts of the thirteenth 
century ; and in the Gefta Romanorum, a collection of fto- 
ries compiled about the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
this piece is called regina [e]. I believe it is not pofflible to 
trace the term fers in the Englith language beyond the time of 
Chaucer. In the reign of Henry VII. the piece was called 
queen, as appears from the following paflage in the Vulgaria 
of W. Horman, printed at London, 1519; ‘‘ we fhulde have 
U1 kyngis, and IL guyens, II alfyns, III knyghtis, ILI 
-rokis, and XVI paunys,”? and indeed it was called fo before 
this time, as appears from Caxton’s Game of Chefs. | 
The Bisuop was, by the Englith writers before cited, called 
Alphyn, Awfyn, and Alfin; by the old French romancers, 
Aujin. Hyde fays that the Spaniards, who borrowed many 
words from the Moors, formed the word Alfl from the Arabic 
fil, the name of this piece on the Eaftern chefs-board, which 


[4] Mem. de l’Acad. des Infcriptions & Belles Lettres, tom. V.- 

[¢] Gefta Romanorum cum applicationibus moralifatis & myfticis, fine anno 
aut loco. Folio. cap. CLKVI. The Queen is likewife called Virgo in a work of 
uncertain date, cited p. 404. 
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fignifies an elephant; and that Jacobus de Ceffolis, who 
wrote his treatife on Chefs in the thirteenth century, adopted 
this word[f]; and from him the above Englifh and French 
terms originated. What was the fhape of the piece at this 
time, will probably never appear. The prefent Spanifh and 
Italian chefs terms, A/feres and Aifere, or Aljino, although 
they fignify a /fandard-bearer, are evidently from the fame 
fource ; indeed there is hardly an end to the chace after this 
word, which leads one through a labyrinth of conjectures, 
and prefents itfelf under the various forms of fi/, A/il, Alfa, 
"EAgios, AeAQiwos, Edepas, the Hebrew e/eph, &c. Damiano, 
whofe book on chefs was printed in 1524, calls it Delfino, 
Alfil, and Alfro, and gives a cut of it, as does likewife the 
Italian tranflator of Ruy Lopez in 1584. In both thefe re- 
prefentations it refembles an urn. 

The French at a very early period called this piece Fo/. 
It is eafy to trace this word as a Chefs term from the original /7/, 
It occurs in the Roman de la Rofe, and in a manufcript of the 
Roman du voeu du Paon, where it is likewife called dufin. 


Ceft droite compaignie avec le fol cuidier. Roman du Vceu du Paon. 
I cele fon Aufin que! cuide conquefter. Ibid. 


From this it is probable that the antient term was ftill re- 
tained even after the change in the form of the piece took 
place. To account for this change is no difficult matter, 
when it is confidered what a favourite perfonage the fool was 
in thofe times. Kings and queens feldom appeared without 
their fools; and this made the fatyrical Regnier fay, 


Or ce n’eft point pour eftre elevé de fortune 
Aux fages comme aux fous c’eft chofe affez commune 


Lf] De ludis oriental. p. 95. 
Vou. IX. Bie Elle 
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File avance un chacun fans raifon. & fans chois,. 


Les fous font aux. echecs les plus proches. des. Rois. Sat. XTV.. 


A farther proof, that the figure of a fool conftituted one of 
the pieces on the antient French chefs-board, occurs in a 
curious fpiritual romance intitled ‘* Le pelerin de vie hu-. 
maine.” It was compofed in the beginning of the fourteently 
century, by William de Guleiie an Cifteleiag ‘monk, in 
French rhyme, and at the inftance of Jeanne de Laval, queen: 
of Sicily, rendered into profe by Jean Gallopez, a ener at 
Angiers. In this book the author has defcribed the chefs 
aie at the head of his pieces attacking and undermining the 
Rohn tions Of: & church.’ In*an Laan of the tranflation 
printed in 1504, there is a cut of a chefs-board with a fool 
among the pieces. The French yet retain this name, and 
I have feen French and German chefs-men, among which: 
this piece has occurred. 

1 have not been able to difcover when this piece was firft called 
an Archer, or for what reafon. Rabelais, im his allegorical 
defcription of the game, has fo termed it, but, perhaps, with 
as much licence as Colonna, the author of Poliphilo, whom: 
Rabelais copied, has called it the Secretary ; and. yet may not 
this circumftance have given occafion to another change ?: 
Archers were formerly the body-guards of monarchs, ea 
might have been thought by fome more proper perfonages in. 
the game of chefs than fools, efpecially if they were inclined to. 
give it a military turn. It is alfo, to be obferved, that Vida 
in his poem on chefs, which was, I believe, written a little 
before the celebrated work of Rabelais, defcribes.this piece as. 
an archer; and Beale, who. publithed a tranflation of Bio- 
chimos’s Royal Game of Cheffe-play in 1656, makes the. 
bithop and archer the fame, with a cloven head. 
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It is perhaps impoflible to trace the firft appearance of this 
piece with a forked or cloven head. It is reprefented fome- 
thing in this manner in Caxton’s tranflation of Jacobus de 
Ceffolis, but his rook is given as {till more fo. I obferve that: 
the Englith and Danes alone, in modern titnes, called it the 
Bifbop, and the firft mention of this term that I have met 
with, m England, is in Saul’s famous-game of Cheffe-play, 
originally publifhed in 1640, who fays the game refembles a 
well-compofed commonwealth, the bithop reprefenting the 
clergy, ‘¢ with high cloven heads like a bifhop’s miter.” 

Hyde afferts, that the Europeans, not regarding the true 
defign of the game, improperly placed the bifhop after the 
queen | g¢]; but he has not, upon this occafion been attentive 
to dates.and changes; for it has been fhewn, that the bifhop 
was hot antiently fo called in England, nor has he adduced 
any proofs that it was fo termed by any other people in 
Europe; neverthelefs there are ftrong reafons to fuppofe, 
that at a very early period the French had fuch a piece upon 
their chefs-board; for, in the Roman d’Alexandre, one of 
the moft antient poems in the French language, there is a 
defcription of a chefs-board, in which it is faid, 


Roy, fierce, chevalier, Auffin, roc, & cornu, 
Furent fet de faphir. © 


And in a collection of Yeux-partis, or games at chefs, 
preferved among the Cotton manufcripts [4], the fame piece 
is thus mentioned : 


Al neofime vient avant li cornuz 
Si li moftre les corns aguz, 


[g] De ludis oriental. p. 77 
[4] Cleopat. B. IX. 


Bits I have 
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I have not been able to find, after the moft diligent fearch, 
any other example of this word, nor does it occur in any 
of the French gloffaries ; it 1s however certain, that Cornua 
was ufedin the middle ages for a mitre, and Cornuius foria 
bifhop, which latter word to modern ears. may found a little 
ambiguous; but it is to be confidered, that the celibacy of 
this dignified character muft in thofe days have done away 
the poffibility of mifconftru@tion. Whether the Cormu formed 
an. additional piece in the antient European game, or whe- 
ther the term was fynonymous with the AJ, is not quite 
clear. There is, however, fome reafon to believe, that the 
Alfing the Cornu, and. the Bifbop, were in fact the fame ; for; 
in a poem intitled ‘* De Vetula,’’ commonly afcribed to Ovid, 
but, with more probability, fuppofed to have been written 
during the middle ages by a monk named Pamphilus Mau- 
rilianus [7], there is. a defcription of the game of chefs, 
wherein the author compares the chefs-men to the planets in 
the following manner : 


Rex eft fol, pedes eft Saturnus, Mars quoque miles, 
Regia Virgo Venus, Alphinus Epifcopus ipfe eft, 
Juppiter et Roccus difcurrens Luna. 


In a very old Latin poem upon chefs, printed by Dr. Hyde[&] 
from a manufcript in the Bodleian library, the piece next 
the king is termed Ca/vus, and, if this denotes a monk with 
a {haven crown, it is another very early inftance of the in- 
troduction of priefts among the chefs-men. 

The Germans call this piece the hound, or the runner; the 
Ruffians and Swedes the e/ephant; and the Poles the prieft.. 


[7} Fabric. Biblioth. Lat. I. 276, & Biblioth. med..& infime Latinitatis, 


V.-556. 
[4] De ludis oriental. p. 179, 


Dr. 
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Dr. Hyde, in his defcription of what are ufually called Char- 
lemagne’s chefs-men in the treafury of St. Denis [/], makes 
it to be an archer, but thefe men cannot be very ancient, if, 
as he fays, the Pawns carry mufkets on their fhoulders, a 
circumftance rather doubtful from a copy of one of them 
taken by Mr. Twits/m], which has not at prefent this weapon; 
it is not however improbable, that it may have been broken 
off by frequent handling. I endeavoured to afcertain this 
fact in the year i791, but the men were not to be found. 
The Knicur has been always fo called upon the French 
and Englifh chefs-boards. It is probable that he was repre- 
{ented in the earlieft times as mounted on his charger ; Vida 
has fo defcribed this piece, and hence in modern times it has 
been fimply termed the 4orfe, and fo reprefented. The 
Spaniards and Italians have adopted both thoie names, but 
give it the form of a horfe’s head. Wi5th us it is not only re- 
prefented as a horfe’s head, in which cafe it is ufually called 
the Horfe, but with a flanting top, when it is termed the 
knight. Saul, in 1640, defcribes the knights as having 
«‘ heads cutte a flaunte, as though they wore a feather or 
plume at their helmet,’’ but I do not think he has hit the 
mark ; it moft probably has reference to a {quare kind of 
helmet, antiently worn by knights[#], and which would be 
confidered as a very good fymbol of knighthood. Thefe 
pieces on the European chefs-board denoted the nobility ; 
among Charlemagne’s men they have been converted into 
Centaurs. ‘The Germans, from the nature of their motion on 


[2] De ludis. oriental. p. 133. 

[m] Chefs, 1787, 8vo. p. 3. The figure of this Pawn was not publithed 
with the book. 

[x] See a reprefentation of fuch a helmet in Grofe’s Treative on Antient Ar- 


mour and Weapons, Plate 1X. Nos. 6, 10, 11. 
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‘tthe board, call them Leapers; among the Poles and Dants 
they are termed Knights, and among the Ruffians Hor/es. 


A 
7 


The origin of our Roox is certainly to be fought for in the 
old French term Rec; or, as it is fometimes written in an- 
tient manuicript poems, Ros. I do not conceive, as fome 
have done, that this French word denoted upon this occa- 
fion a rock-or fortre/s, but that it was immediately borrowed, 
together with the Spanifh and Italian terms, from Rwc, the 
Eaftern name of this piece. 

t is indeed difficult to fay what the original form of it 
was on the European chefs-board ;.the oldeft we know of is 
that reprefented in Caxton’s tranflation of Jacobus de Cef- 
folis; it is likewife to be found under the fame fhape in 
books of heraldry under the name of Chefs-rook [0]. 

In Staninfield church in Suffolk is a font.made in the reign 
of Henry VII. with the arms of the Reokwoods, by whom 
the church was built. Thefe arms .are fix Chefs rooks of 


the following fhape. 


On other monuments, of a more modern date, they appear 
thus : 


Both thefe figures very much refemble the Rook in 
Caxton’s book. Dr. Hyde thinks that its forked head is ex- 
preflive of the two hunches upon the back of the Dromedary, 
under which figure it occurs upon the Eaftern chefs-board, 


[eo] See Gwillim’s Difplay of Heraldrie, 1632, folio, p. 321. 
and 
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and he has given reprefentations of the Turkith chefs-men, 
in which this piece exactly refembles that of Caxton [p]; but 
a difficulty arifes in afcertaining whether the moft antient 
Eaftern Ruc was reprefented as a Dromedary, which muft 
be proved before Dr. Hyde’s opinion can be adopted. Monf. 
D’Herbelot informs us, that RokS in the Perfian language 
fignifies a valiant hero feeking after military adventures, in 
which character, he fays,- it was. introduced into the game 
of chefs[g]. Every body knows what has been related in 
that admirable collection of ftories, The Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments, of a wonderful bird called the Roc, whofe im- 
mente fize is faid to darken the fun. An account of this fic- 
titious bird is alfo given by Marco Paulo, the Venetian tra- 
veller of the thirteenth century [vr]; but it is needlefs to 
profecute this enquiry any farther, atter Sir, William Jones. 
has informed us, that the Rook is to be deduced from Ror’s 
ef the old Hindoo game of chefs, which was an armed cha- 
riot; this, he fays, the Perfians changed into Refs, of which 
word he adds ‘‘ the etymology has in vain been fought 
for [s].” 

I conceive that our term Ca/fle, as apphed to this piece, 
is of a very modern date, and that, with the French Tour, 
it originated from its fhape. It is fo repreiented in: the early 
Italian differtations on the game although uniformly calicd 
i Roccho. Some carelefs writers confounding this term, 
which is evidently from the fame fource as the old French 
Roc, with Rocca, a fortre/s, have increated the miftake by 

[ p] De ludis oriental. pp. 79, 133; 

(q| Bibliotheque Orientale, fol 1697, p. 718. 

{r}] Paulus Venetus de Regionibus Orientalibus. Brandenburg, 1671, 4to» 
Lib. II]. cap. go. 

[s] Afiatic Refearches, p. 162. 


y) tracing. 
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tracing a fuppofed connexion between a cafle and a foriré/s, 
which has given rifé to a multitude of conje&tures. It is pro- 
bable, that the European form of the caftle was copied in part 
from fome antient Indian piece with the Elephant and Cafile on 
his back. It is thus defcribed by Vida; and whilft the French, 
Spaniards, Englifh, and Italians, have retained the sower 
only, the Danes and Germans have adopted the elephant 
without the ca/le, by the former of which names it 1s alfo 
called by them. In the reign of Charles 1. Saul informs us, 
that the Rook was reprefented with a round buttoned cap on 
its head; he ftupidly derives the term from the Latin Ras ; 
‘‘ which Rookes,”’, fays he, ‘‘ ftanding for the yeomanry, 
refemble a good farmer, or a plain (though rich) free- 
holder.” From fuch a fpecimen, it is prefumed, that no 
more quotations from this writer will .be wifhed for. 

By the Poles this piece is alfo termed the Rook ; the Ruf- 
fians make it a doar, or rather its keel. Dr. Hyde fuppefes 
this to be from the length or velocity of its motion [¢|, which, 
he fays, in the Eaftern chefs-board originated from the man- 
ner in which the dromedary travels. The Swedes, ac- 
cording to the fame author, call it the /eaper, and have made 
it change places with the Bifhop. Among Charlemagne’s 
pieces it 1s termed the Elephant. 

It remains only to notice the Pawns. Thefe appear to 
have been always {o called among ourfelves, and by the French 
in the middle ages paon, paounet, paonnex, paonniers, poons, 
poonnes, and pionnes[u|. Dr. Hyde, who does not feem to be 
acquainted with this more antient French term, derives our 
Pawn from the Spanifh peon, or French pion, which he thinks 
a contraction of e/pron, a /py, or peton, a footman; in which 


[¢] De ludis oriental. p. 78. 
(u] In the Romance of the Rofe they are called ‘* Gargons.” 
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he is evidently miftaken [vz]. They are all,.probably, from 
pedones, a barbarous Latin term for foot-/oldiers, which in 
this game were reprefented by the Pawns. By the Itali- 
ans they are called pedone, by the Spaniards peones. The 
Ruflians and Poles make them alfo foot-foldiers. The Ger- 
mans, Danes, and Swedes, have converted them into pea/ants. 

Much confufion has arifen from the arbitrary changes 
of the names as well as forms of the chefs-men by different 
nations. Some have retained the forms whilft they have al- 
tered the. names, and others the names after having changed 
the forms. Thus it has happened with cards ; we retain the 
Spanifh terms of Clubs and Spades, whilft we have adopted 
the French fuits. 

The writers of the middle ages in fpeaking of the chefs- 
men univerfally ftyle them familie. Ducange cites a pro- 
clamation iflued at Paris in 1320, with thefe words: “* Item 
unum fcacarium de jafpide & calfidonio cum familia[x!.” 
In Pope Innocent’s ‘* Moralitas de Scacario,”’ the fame term 
occurs{y]; and in the wardrobe account of Edward I. 
printed by this fociety, are the following articles, «« Una fa- 
milia pro {caccario de jafpide et criftallo, in uno coffro.” 
“* Una familia de ebore pro ludendo ad f{caccarium [s].”” The 
men were generally white and black, and fometimes red and 
black. | 

I do not think that any information, beyond the names of 
the chefs-men, is to be collected from Jacobus de Ceffolis, 
or his tranflator Caxton. The work has little or nothing 
relating to the game itfelf, but is a dull moralization, or ra. 


[u] De ludis oriental. p. 79. 

[x] Gloffarium med. & infime Latinitatis, tom. VI. p. 169° 

[y] Chefs. 1789, vol. II. p. 4. 

[z] Ibid. pp. 350, 351 

VoL, XI. Gegeg ther 
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ther an allegory of human affairs, aflimilated in.a very clumi¥ 
manner to the game of chefs ; and therefore the defcription 
of the men is not to be confidered as real. It was. the 
fafhion in thofe times to moralife every thing; thus we have 
a moralization of that licentious poem,, The Romance of the 
Rofe; and to the Tales in the Gefta Romanorum,_ of which 
Mr. Warton has given a correct analyfis. in his.Hiftory of. 
Englith Poetry, moralizations are likewife added. 

I fall conclude with a with, that the foregoing obferva- 
tions may be in any degree ferviceable or acceptable to thofe 
who. may intereft themfelves in the moft excellent game that 
the wit of man has yet deviled. The fubject is certainly diii- 
cult, and l am not without apprehenfion, that future refearches 
may convict me of many errors. To have drawn forth fuch 
a conviction may neverthelefs have its ufe; and it fhouid be 
remembered, that in fpeculative enquiries like the prefent, 
the truth is feldom attained until many vifionary fyftems have 
been deftroyed. 


I remain, 
Dedresir? 
Your obedient fervant, 


281h April, 1793. FRANCIS DOUCE. 
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XXVI. Od/ervations on an antient Cup formerly belong- 
ing to the Abbey of Glaftonbury. By the Rev. John 
Milner, M.A. F.S.A. tx @ Letter to Mr. Gough. 


Read February 27, 1794. 


SiR, Winchefier, Feb. 1, 1793. 


HIS antient cup*, with a handle and cover to it, ex- 

actly in the form of a modern tankard, is of oak, and 
has been lackered over, efpecially in the infide, with a ftrong 
varnifh, which muft have greatly contributed to its prefer- 
vation. It is indeed as perfect as when it firft came out 
of the workman’s hands, except the pegs mentioned below 
the joint, and that unite the cover with the handle, which 
appears to have been-broken, and afterwards replaced by an 
artift of inferior fkill. The contents of the cup are juft two 
quarts of ale meafure, and there were originally eight pegs, 
placed one above another, in the infide, which divided the 
contained liquor into equal quantities of half a pint each. 
The four uppermoft of thefe pegs remain, and the holes are 
difcernible from which the remaining four have fallen. On 
the lid is carved the Crucifixion, with the figure of the 
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leffed Virgin Mary on the right hand of our Saviour, and 
hat of St. A, on his left, together with a ftar over each of 

them, and a cherub on either fide. The knob on the handle, 
which was intended for the purpofe of raiting ‘up the cover, 
reprefents a bunch of grapes. Round the body of the cup 
itfelf are carved the twelve Apoftles, whofe names, in capital 
letters, are infcribed. on labels under’their re{pective figures. 
Each of them holds in his hands an open book, except St. 
Reter, who bears a key, St. John, who fupports a chalice, 
and Judas Ifcariot, who grafps at a purfe. Beneath the la- 
bels of the Apoftles are feen birds, beafts, and full-blown 
flowers of different kinds; and under thefe again ferpents, 
which, by two and two, joining their heads together, pro- 
duce the forms of ftrange monfters; but, in all thefe laft- 
mentioned ornaments, I can difcover no confiftent meaning, 
and therefore I attribute them to the mere fancy of the artift. 
_ The three feet on which the cup ftands, and which defcend 
an inch below the body of it, confift of as many figures of 
lions couchant, which figures of lions were, perhaps, fo often 
adopted by our anceftors, as the fupporters of thrones, {ta- 
tues, monuments, and a variety of other things, in confe- 
quence of their having been employed for the fame purpofe, 
in the throne of Solomon, as we learn in the firft book of 
. Kings x. 19, 20. 

Having defcribed this curious cup, I Trea now proceed to 
give the beft account I have been able to colleé of its hiftory, 
its date, and its original ufe. 

The fubftance of its hiftory is furnifhed by the noble lord 
to whom it belongs, in a letter to the author, dated June 10, 
1793, of which the following is an extra&: ‘* This cup is 
‘““ faid to have been brought to Wardour caftle from the 
“‘ antient abbey of Glaftonbury, and is one of the very few 
‘* things 
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sé things which were faved at the deftruétion of that antient 


** ftructure, which Blanch lady Arundell fo nobly defended 
“* in the abfence of her hufband. It is mentioned, in one of 
‘** the old inventories of. the effects belonging to the caftle, as 
coming from Glaftonbury abbey, and probably was much 
efteemed, as fuch care was taken of it in preference to 
things poffibly of greater value.’’? It may not.be improper 
to add a few obfervations to this account of the prefent an- 
tique, which appear to be more or lefs connected with its 
hiftory. 

Glaftonbury abbey, though inferior to St. Alban’ s in point 
of rank [a], was fuperior to that and all our other antient 
religious eftabliihments, for its antiquity and the veneration 
in which it was held. Whether Joieph of Arimathea, as our 
moft learned writers maintain [4], or fome other pious pil- 
grim of the name of Jofeph, was its founder, certain it is, 
that in the reign of Henry II. it was not only univerfally ad- 
mitted to have been *‘ the fountain and origin of the Chrif- 
‘* tian religion in this ifland,”’ but alfo its firft eftablifhment 
was carried up to the immediate difciples of Chrift; for both 
thefe points are expre{sly declared by the aforefaid prince, 
in a charter [c] which he granted for rebuilding that abbey, 


66 
6¢ 


ee 


[@] This precedency of St. Alban’s before all the other abbeys in England 
was appointed by Adrian [V. in 1554. See Stevens’s Monatticon, vol. 1. p. 27. 
This pope, whofe original name was Nicholas Breakfpear, is generally faid to 
have been a monk of St. Alban’s. Had this been fo, it is flrange that Matthew 
Paris, who lived-fo near the time, and who was himfelf a religious of the fame 
abbey, fhould have defcribed him as a perfon who was merely born on the-eftates 
of the monaftery, ** De territorio Sancti Albani procreatus tees Wat. Patis,, 
ad an. 1154. 

[6] Godwin de Preful. Was Uther Primord. Camden, Somerfetthire, &c. 

fc] See the faid charter in Harpsfield, Hift. Eccl. Ang ps 3. Appendix to 
Stevens’s Monafticon, Il. p. 112. 
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when it had been burnt down after having cauted, as he 
fays, the original charters and other documents relating to 
antiquity to be laid before him. We learn ‘from the fame 
charter, -and from different writers, that Glaftonbury was ge- 
‘nerally called The Mother of Saints, and Lhe Tomb of Saints, 
from the number of perfons renowned for their fanétity » 
who had there been educated or interred. It was, no doubt, 
owing to the peculiar veneration in which the church of 
Glaftonbury was held at the time of the Saxon invafion, 
that, though it was {tripped of its revenues, it efcaped the 
total deftruction which fell upon all ‘other religiots founda- 
tions, which came under the power of our Pagan an+ 
ceftors [d]. It was referved, however, for the pious prince 
Ina to become properly its fecond founder; and, for that 
great patron of monks, Edgar, to railfe it to that fuperior 
degree of magnificence, which it continued to fupport (as 
thofe ftupendous and beautiful ruins, now a prey to the moft 
fordid avarice, ftill teftify) down to the time of the deftruc- 
tion of abbeys. At that period it was diftinguifhed by the 
confcientious firmnefs of its abbot Richard Whiting, who, 
refufing to countenance that facrilegious farce which the 
commiflioners of Cromwell were every where playing, in 
forcing the monks to make a voluntary furrender of their pro- 
perty[e], was fuddenly feized upon at the abbey gate [/], 
and, with his two confidential monks, dragged to the famous 
Tor, which overlooks the monaftery, and where a chapel 
under the name of St. Michael then ftood, and there was 
executed, together with them, to the terror of their brethren. 

[d] See the abovementioned charter. Alfo a letter of St. Auguftine to St. 


Gregory, cited by Ufher. Alfo Antigq. Glafton. apud Malmfb, 
{¢] See Collier’s Eccl. Hift vol. Il. p. 164. 


(f] Ibid. 
It 
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it is natural to fuppofe, that at the deftru@tion of the mo- 
nafteries their inhabitants fhould intruft fuch’ valuable or 
curious effects, as, not confifting of the precious metals, had. 
e{caped the rapine of the oe critics to their friends in 
the neighbourhood, in hopes of better times. And it is 
more than poffible, that, by this means, the prefent cup 
fhould have got into the poffeffion of the Arundel family,. 
who are known not to have given into the prevailing changes. 
in religion,, one branch. of. w hich family was then fettled ces 
War flea 
But if we do not diftin@ly know by what means the prefent ° 
cup was faved at the diffolution of abbeys, we are not ig- 
norant to whom we are indebted for the prefervation of it im. 
the great rebellion. The perfon. in queition we have heard 
was. Blanch, lady Arundel, the fifth daughter of Edward So--_ 
meriet, marquis of Worcefter,.the firm and powerful friend 
of Charles I..in. his: diftreis, and the anceftor of the prefent 
duke of Beaufort. This lady Blanch,.as:we learn from the: 
Mercurius Ruflicus{g], being fummoned May 2, 1633, by 
su Edward. Hungerford, rebel commander in the Welt, 
and colonel Str Nae. with an army-.of 1300 men, to furrender- 
the plate belonging to the family, and to permit’the caitle to 
be fearched for “this purpole, refufed tocomply; and, though. 
fhe had but 25 fighting menin garrifon, dhe flood a fiege Oe: 
nine days,. during ieven of which the cattle was cannonaded, 
while two different mines, in the interim, were {prung under — 
it. At length, the ammunition of the garrifon being fpent, , 
this lady furrendered her .caftle upon.honourable terms [Be 28 


[gz] Written by Bruno Ryves, chaplain-to king Charles I. afterwards dean of * 
Windfor. Some few circumftances, however, in thé prefent account of the - 
fiege, are gathered from traditions in the family. 

4] The original of the capitulation is ftill preferved at Wardour. 
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one article of which was, that all the.effeétsin it fhould be 
preferved for the proprietors, and for this purpofe it was 
agreed, that two inventories of the fame,fhould be made out, 
one of them ‘to .be .preferved by the lady, and the other by 
Sir Edward Hungerford. Thefe conditions, however, being 
fhamefully violated by the rebels, lady Arundell took an op- . 
portunity of withdrawing certain articles of her property, 
and amongft the reft the cup before us, which fhe valued fo 
much, .that, ,retiring to Winchefter, at the death of her 
hufband, fhe took this cup along with her, and kept it in °* 
her poffeflion as long as fhe lived. The abfence of lord 
Arundell, during the aforefaid fiege, was occafioned by his 
attendance on the king at Oxford, in whofe fervice he railed 
aregiment of horfe. Returning, however, fome time after- 
wards into the Weft, and finding himfelf too weak to retake 
his caftle from the rebels, he contrived to fpring a mine un- 
der it, and thus reduced that magnificent ftruéture to the 
ruinous {tate in which it is feen at the prefent day. 

To judge of the time when the cup was made, it is proper 
to attend to the ftyle of the ornamental carvings about it, to 
the particular figures of the Apoftles, and to the form of the 
charaéters in which their names are infcribed. In the firft 
place then it is obfervable, that each of thefe figures is placed | 
under a circular arch, which being indented in the under 
part, ina zig-zag manner, and furmounted with a kind of 
tortuous moulding, feems to befpeak-a true Saxon origin. 
In the fecond place, all the Apoftles are here reprefented 
with long hair; and all of them, except St. John and St. 
James the Lefs, who are fuppofed to have been called to the 
Apoftlefhip in their early youth, appear with long beards. | 
Now, I take long hair and long beards, efpecially amoneft 
ecclefiaftical perfonages, to have been much more tommon 
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m the time of the Saxons than after the Norman invafion. 
‘The drefles alfo, in my opinion, favour much more of the 
former than of the latter period. Certain it is, that Pere 
Montfaucon gives us [7], from the antient portail of St. Ger- 
main des Prez, certain figures of the Apoftles, which, in 
their beards, hair, and dreffes, are not like thofe under con 
fideration. Thefe figures he fuppofes to belong to the eighth 
or ninth century. There is.alfo.a negative argument drawn 
from thefe figures, which weighs much with me in favour of 
‘the high antiquity of the cup; namely, that the Apoftles are 
all reprefented. without their diftinétive marks, except the 
three, whofe proper emblems are deduced from the Scripture 
itfelf [4]. Now, as I take the generality of the received em» 
blems of the faints to have been invented about the eleventh 
or the twelfth century [/], fo I believe it will be difficult to 
find a feries of Apoftles painted or carved, during the laft 
five or fix hundred years, in which, for example, St. An- 
drew is not feen with his Burgundy crofs, St. James the elder 
with his ftaff and cockle-fhell, St. Simon with his faw, and! 
fo of the reft of them. I muft not forget another argument 
in favour of the Saxon origin ofthe prefent article, for which 
I. am indebted to the refearches of our learned fecretary [7],. 
who informs. us, that king Edgar, in order to reftrain the 
prevailing habit of drunkennefs, which had been introduced 
among his fubjeéts by the Danes, caufed certain pins or pegs 
to be fixed in the drinking-cups, appointing a punifhment 


[i] Antigq. dela Monarchie Frangoife, tom. [. 

[4] For St. Peter‘s key, fee Matth. c. xvi. v. 19- For St. John’s cup, Matth. 
c. xx. v. 23. For Judas’s purfe, John, c. xi. v. 13. 

[7] See the author’s ‘ Inquiry concerning the exiftence and ‘charaéter of Stv. 
George,” ina letter infcribed to the right hon. Prefident. 

[m} See Brand upon Bourne,. p. 340. 


VoL. XI. H beh, for 
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for thofe who drank below their proper mark. Now, as fo 
fingular, and I will add fo ineffectual, a law was not likely 
to have been long enforced after the time of the prince who 
framed it, fo I think he himfelf. would never have attempted 
to impofe it upon the nation at large, unlefs they had been 
in fome degree prepared for it, by feeing it already obferved 
in their numerous religious communities. 

But the form of the characters in the names of the Apof- 
tles will perhaps be thought to furnifh the moft  decifive 
criterion in the prefent queftion. Thefe infcriptions confift 
entirely of Roman characters, neither of avery elegant, nor 
of a very ruftic form, and are chiefly remarkable for being 
joined together in fuch manner that the fame line forms part 
of two letters. At the firft fight of thefe characters every 
Antiquary will pronounce that they do not belong to any 
century between the eleventh and the fixteenth. ‘They mutt 
at leaft be coeval with the Conqueft, about which time the 
Roman capitals degenerated into the Gothic, or they cannot 
be much more antient than the diffolution of abbeys, namely, 
when the Roman characters began to be reflumed. Now, I 
think it very unlikely, that the rich monks of Glaftonbury 
would have caufed a drinking-cup to be made of wood for 
their ufe fo late as the fixteenth century, much lefs that it 
fhould, in thofe circumftances, have acquired that refpect 
which the Arundell family, no doubt, derived for it from its 
original poffeffors. But, independently of this, I think the 
form of many of the letters, the frequency of the double let- 
ters, and the fubftitution of the D for a T in the word Peter, 
have a much greater relation with the reign of an Egbert 
than that of a Tudor. I mention the reign of Egbert in pre- 
ference to that of any other Saxon prince, becaufe about his - 
time, by the care of that great patron of literature, Charle- 

magne, 
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magne, a great improvement is allowed to have taken place 
in penmanihip, and the form of the letters was brought 

much nearer than before to the true Roman ftandard [z]. 

Such was my own theory of this mattter, when meeting with 

a favourable opportunity of confulting Mr. Aftle on the form 

of thefe letters, whom I furnifhed at the fame time with a 

fac-fimile of the moft remarkable of them.; that eminent 

judge was pleafed to confirm my conjectures, by a letter with. 

which he honoured me, dated Batterfea Rife, December 16, 

1793, of which the following is an extraét.: -* I do not he- 
<¢ fitate to deliver it as my opinion, that the characters are: 
antient. They may be as old as the tenth or the eleventh: 
‘century, if not older. They are fimilar. to thofe in my 

“ regifter of Hyde abbey, the greateft part of which was: 
‘¢ written between the years 1028 and 1032. In this regifter 
‘¢ are feveral rites and ceremonies ufed in the times of the. 
‘¢ Saxons. The titles abound ‘in joined and double let- 

‘¢ ters, like thofe you have fent me. The letters D-and J” 
«‘ were fynonymous from the times of the Romans until the 
«¢ Norman Conqueft, as many infcriptions and manuicripts: 
<¢ abundantly prove.” 

The fize of this cup, and the pegs at equal diftances ins 
the infide, together with the traditionary account of the fa- 
mily to which it belongs, feem clearly to point out the ufe for 
which it was intended, namely, for feveral perfons to drink. 
out of, in ftated quantities, on particular occafions.. Hence 
we may fafely call this curious antique, a grace-cup, poculum. 
charitatis, ar wafel-bow!. Both the Greeks and the Romans 
were accuftomed, as well at their facrifices as at their feafts, to 
drink wine out of the fame veffel, with certain particular ce-. 


n 
n 


os See Dom. de Vaines, Diftionnaire Diplom. vol. I, p. 446. 
Hbh 2 remonies. 
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remonies and forms of fpeech. On the former occafions, iitt- 
mediately before the flaughter of the victims, the ceremony 
of Libatio, or lightly tafting of wine from the /mpulum, was 
praétifed by the Augur, and in fucceffion by the other per- 
fons prefent [0]. At their feafts the cup called ayabs daiuoves, 
‘or boni genii|p], was handed about by the guefts, from one 
to the other, each of whom invoked this fuppofed deity 
at the time.of his drinking, which was the fame as to with 
good fortune to one another. The cuftom, however, of 
qwafelling, ftriétly fo called, or of drinking healths, feems to 
be of German origin, and to have been introduced into this 
ifland, together with the paffion itfelf for drinking [¢], by our 
Saxon anceftors. Every one is acquainted with the celebrated 
{tory of Rowena [7], the daughter, or rather the niece, of 
Hengift, who, in waiting at table on Vortigern, and drink- 
ing his health out of the cup fhe prefented to him, won the 
affections of that weak monarch, and facilitated the future 
conquefts of her countrymen over the Britons. The intro- 


duction of Chriftianity amongft our anceftors did not at all: 


contribute to the abolition of the practice of Waflelling. 


On the contrary it began to affume a kind of religious afpect ; 


and the Waffel bowl itfelf, which, in the great monafteries, 
was placed on the abbot’s table{s], at the upper end of the 


[o] Pancirolus, Liber rerum deperditarum. 

[ p] See Erafmi Adagiorum Chil. I. Cent. vi. N° 53. Alfo Chiliad. II. Cent. 
iv.N°74. Alfo Archezolog. Attic. Lib. VI. fe&. 2, c. 4. 

(¢] ‘* Diem no&emque continuare potando nulli probrum.” Tacitus de mo- 
ribus Germanorum. 

{r] See Verftegan, ‘* Reftitution of Decayed Intelligence,” p. 101, who cites 
Ulitapitus, and other German writers. The fubftance of this Hiftory occurs in 
Malm{bury. De Geftis Reg. Ang. Lib. I. 

[s] Matt. Paris, Hift, Abbat. S. Alban. 


refectory, 
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refectory, or eating-hall, to be circulated amongft the commu- 
nity at his difcretion, received the honourable appellation of 
Poculum Charitatis. The liquor with which it was ufually filled 
was wine {weetened and {piced, of which our anceftors were 
immoderately fond, under the name of Hippocras, and fome- 
times Metheglin, or Mead. This appears from the follow- 
ing curious account of a vifit of king Edgar to the abbey of 
Abingdon, which occurs in the hiftory of the fame [z], and 
which I fhall here cite in the original: ‘* Venit Rex quadam 
** die ad monafterium, ut zdificiorum ftructuram per fe 
‘* ipfum ordinaret ; menfufque eft omnia fundamenta pro- 
‘** prid manu, quemadmodum muros erigere decreverat: ro- 
‘* gavitque eam abbas in hofpitio cum fuis prandere. An- 
** nuit Rex ilico ;, & contigit adeffe fibi non paucos optima- 
** tum fuorum venientes ex gente Northanimbrorum, qui om- 
** nescum Rege adierunt convivium. Letatufque eft Rex, 
*¢ & juffit abunde propinare hofpitibus Aydromellum. Quid 
** multa? hauferunt miniftri liquorem tota die ad omnem 
‘¢ fufficientiam convivantibus; fed nequivit ipfe liquor ex- 
‘¢ hauriri de vafe, nifi ad menfuram palmi, gaudentibus 
‘¢ Northanhimbris & vefperi1 cum letitia recedentibus.’’ | 
Leaving the miraculous part of this {tory out of the queftion, 
it appears that this was a true Waffelling bout, and that me- 
theglin was the beverage made ufe of on the occafion. I 
have hinted, that in regular communities the practice of 
Waffelling only obtained, in general, on extraordinary oc- 
cafions. At thofe times the fare in other refpects was better 
than ufual, and, in particular, a finer kind of bread was pro- 
vided, which, on this account, was called Waffel bread. 


[7] See Anglia Sacra, vol. I. p. 164. 
7 This 
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This is fo inconteftible, that I am furprized how a late 
learned author [w] {hould have entered into fo long a difqui- 
fition concerning the nature of this bread, mention of which 
frequently occurs in the rules of the hofpital of St. Crofs near 
this city, and that, in the end, he fhould have derived this 
name from the Wa/fellum, or Veffel, in which he fuppofes the 
bread to have been made. 

But if the ceremony of Waffelling was performed at {tated 
times, and with due folemnity, in monafteries and other 
places fubje&t to the rules of ftriét difcipline, the cafe was far 
different among{t the common people at their ufual parties 
for drinking. A fpirited poet [x], in the reign of king John, 
has given us a lively defcription of the noify and tumultuous 
manner of their Waffelling, or circulating the bowl, with the 
original cry of Was hel | y], in the following lines: 

“« Jamque vagante fcypho, diftincto gutture Was-heil 
** Ingeminant Was-heil ; labor eft plus perdere vini 


‘§ Quanuiitis.- 


It is unneceflary to obferve, that the term of Waffelling 
in procefs of time was made ufe of to fignify a variety of 
other practices befides that of drinking healths, probably, 


becaufe thefe were accompanied with convivial drinking. 


[4] See the Life of William of Wykeham, by Dr. Louth, p. 75. 

tx] Camden, who in his Remaines, p. 316, has preferved thefe verfes, calls - 
the author, John Hanvill; Pits “de Iluftr. Angl. Script.” p. 266, calls him 
Joannes Hantivillenfis, and fays he was a monk of St, Alban’s. 

Ly] Verftegan gives the following etymology of this well known term: ¢ As 
‘‘ was in our verb of the preterimperfeét tenfe, or preterperfect tenfe, fignifying 
“* have been, {o was, being the fame verb in the imperative mood, and. now pro- 
** nounced wax, is as much as to fay grow, or become ; and aes heal, by cor- 
‘ruption of pronunciation, afterwards came to be Waflail,” Reftitution, 
p. To. ‘ 


2 OF . In 
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In “* The Colleétion of Ordinances for the Royal Houfe- 
hold [=], lately publithed by the Society, we have fome ac- 
count of the ceremony of Waffelling, as it was practifed at 
court, on T'welfth-night, in the reign of Henry VII. From 
thefe we learn, that the ‘antient cuftom of pledging each 
other out of the fame cup had now given place to’ the more 
elegant practice of each perfon having his cup, and that 
*‘ when the fteward came in at the doore with the Waffel, 
‘« he was to crie three tymes Waffel, Waflel, Waffel ; and 
*¢ then the. chappell (the chaplain) was to anfwere with a 
** good fonge.” 

In the reign of Henry VIII. at the famous interview of 
the Camp du Drap-d’ Or, I have met with a ceremony which 
bears a great relation with the practice of Waffelling. In 
this, not sea/th, but an increafe of profperity was drunk to our 
King, with circumftances of the greateft folemnity, by the 
French heralds and kings at arms. The ceremony is de- 
{cribed to have taken place at the feaft which the queen of 
Francis I. gave to Henry: in which, fays the writer, in the old 
French of the tymes, ‘‘ Au tiers-fervice y eut Largeffe crié 
** par les Roys d’armes & héraux, ayant ‘un grand pot d’or 
“« bien riche, et fut crié au nom du Roy d’Angleterre, di- 
** fant: ‘ Largeffe a tres hault, tres puiffant & tres excellent 
*¢ Prince Henri, par la grace de Dieu, Roy d’Angleterre, 
«¢ Seigneur d’Ireland, Largeffe, Largeffe.’ Puis viendrent les 
‘¢ officiers d’armes a la falle haulte ou étoit Monfieur le Duc 
«© d’Alengon, & aultres Princes & feigneurs feftoyent les 
‘< Princes d’Angleterre: & la crie Largefle, Bretaigne Roi 
«© d’Armes. Puis viendrent crier Largefle au pavillon ot 


|z] P.ai, 
& eftoit 
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“¢ eftoit le feftin et banquet publique, ou y avoit grand nom- 
<¢ bre de gens [a].”’ 


I remain, Sir, 
Your faithful humble Servant, 


JOHN MILNER. 


[a] See this account by a contemporary writer, from the papers of Monfieur. 
Peirefc, in Montfaucon’s Monarchie Frang. vol. IV. p..173- 
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‘an Hiftorical Memoir, to be annexed to each future 


Volume of the Archaeologia. 
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Plate XIX. 


Fig 1. and 2. are of gold, found in Ireland, and exhibited 
by Mr. Molefworth, June 7, 1792. 


Fig. 3. isa fibula of copper found on the eftate of Wil- 
liam Lowndes Selby, efg. in the month of June, 1793, in 
a bed of folid clay at the depth of five feet below the furface 
of the ground, and by. the fide of a rivulet not a mile from 
the town of Winflow, in Buckinghamihire. It is now in the 
pofieffion of Mr. Grove, of Whitchurch, in that county, 
and was communicated to the Society by their fecretary Mr. 


Wrighte, November 21, 1793. 


Fig. 4. is a brafs pot, found, 1789, in cleaning out the 
medical well at Clofeburn, five feet below the earth. The 


ground is a bog. 


Fig. 5. is engraved from a drawing made by major Rooke, 
DGG, LOL ah antient font at Bolton in Bolland, Yorkshire, 
of a fingular form, and ornamented on each face with the 
arms of the Pudfeys, and the families they intermarried 
into. At the bottom of the four fides is a brafs fillet with 
an infcription in black letter as follows ; 


Mate po ata pnt 


pot pudlep milit ¢ 
trove . 


Ae Po Bie IN aD rte ts 


uitoris cius. ac oni w pudlep 
obi ea i die 
Bolton church was built about the latter end of the reign 

of Henry VIII. out of the ruins of Sawley abbey; at which 
time the font was brought from Barford church in the 
bifhopric of Durham, and placed in Bolton church by one 
of the Pudfeys, whofe family had the prefentation of that 
living. The prefent patron is Chriftopher Dawfon, efq. of 
Bolton hall. | 


Fig. 6. is a Scarabzus, exhibited November 29, 1792, by 
James Deacon, efg. It was dug up in the Ifle of Shepy, at 
the depth of fixty yards, with what Mr. Deacon calls “ a red 
china plate and a piece of gold coin.” This plate is moft 
probably a patera, or other vafe of Roman pottery; but 
neither that nor the gold coin is in his poffeffion. Can 
this have been worn as an amulet or charm? ‘‘ Plinius 
lib, XXX. cap. 2. tradit quartanis febribus prodeffe Scara- 
beum, qui pilulas volvit, atque ob id Agypti magnam par- 
tem Scarabzos inter numina colere,”’ 

Alex. ab Alexandro, vol. II. p. 746. in notis. 
Lugduni Batav. 1673. 


The Seal fig. 7. is the property of Thomas Lamb, efq. 
mayor of Rye. It was found in a gentleman’s garden at 
Winchelfea, and fuppofed to be a private feal of John, fon of 
Robert Glinde, and a work of the fifteenth century, partly 
from the form of the letters, and partly from other figures 
of the demi fhips. The infcription is i 

mS: 1OH 1S: FICIT: ROBAIT GLINDE. 
Sigillum Johannis filii Roberti Glinde. 
This 
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This John Glinde feems from the device to have been a na- 
tive of Winchelfea, or at leaft a portman and a merchant. 
The firft is indicated by three demi lions paffant, conjoined 
with three demi fhips, which are port arms; and the latter, 
bythe fcroll, which I take to be a merchant’s mark; and 
from thefe circumftances I further premife that he had no 
family arms. Mr. John Woodd. 


Fig. 8. is a brafs celt found in the ifle of Jerfey in 1779, of 
the original fize. 


Fig. 9. This old {word or dagger was found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alton caftle in Staffordfhire, on the eftate of 
the earl of Shrewfbury, which, from the account annexed 
to Buck’s view of it, appears to be a place of great an- 
tiquity. The caftle, fituate between Cheadle and Afhbourne, 
{tands on the point of a rock, which on one fide fhoots into 
a narrow and deep valley, and is there nearly perpendicular. 
On the oppofite fide of the valley is a hill of fteep afcent, 
nearly flat at the top, of the extent of about fifty or fixty 
acres, which appears to have been a military ftation. 

This laft hill has partly been furrounded by a double fofs, 
of which there are evident marks ftill left, on that part 
where the afcent is the Jeaft difficult; and the fword was 
found in cutting a trench about a hundred yards from the 
outer ditch, at the depth of about a foot and a half in a 
piece of old pafture ground : but it does not appear that any 
other articles of antiquity have been difcovered in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The fword was broken into three parts in digging it up, 
and has been riveted fince. The workman who was em- 
ployed in doing this at firft thought that it was made of cop- 

I per, 
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per, but was. afterwards. of a different opinion, though he 
cannot afcertain of what other metal it is compofed; it 
has not thofe qualities which are faid to belong to copper,. 
though poffibly thofe qualities may have been deftroyed by. 
the inftrument lying fo long im the earth. 


Alveton, Elveton, now Alton, 1s a caftle more antient 
than the Norman Conqueft. In the 22d of Henry II. Ber- 
tram de Verdun was lord of it, whofe refidence it was, and’ 
that of the family, till the 3d of Edward II. During the 
minority of Thomas de Verdun, William Fitz Richard had 
the care of his.eftates ; and in his accounts we find ten pounds 
for half a year’s maintenance of foldiers and fervants in this. 
caftle. 7 Richard I. the manor had not lefs than ten (fome 
fay fourteen) villages belonging to it. Male iffue failing, it 
came by marriage to the Furnivals, who held it for two fuc- 
ceffions; when, by the fame means, it came to Thomas Ne- 
vil, brother to the earl of Weftmoreland ; but, he alfo lea- 
ving only a daughter, it paffed by her with her other eftates 
to the famous Sir John Talbot, who in right of his wife was 
lord of this caftle and lord Furnival, but afterwards created 
earl of Shrewfbury, in which family it ftill remains, | 


Bertram, fon to the noble Norman Verdon,, 
Founded the famous abbey of Croxden. 

When Henry the Second was England’s king, 

He did performe this very great thing ; 

In the yeare one thoufand one hundred feventy-fix. 
Upon this great work he his mind he did fix; 

Ne dedicated it unto St. Mary, 

Of the order of Pernardine monks to be 

One hundred pounds fix fhillings and fene pence 
In lands he gave for its defenfe, é 


7 Befides 
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Befides many other great gifts gine 
By perfons devout-for to gaine heaven, 
Which, in its profperity were it to be fold, 
Were worth many thoufand pounds in gold. 
This account was communicated by Mr. Robert Barbor, 
dated Charterhoufe, 31 January, 1793. 


Pl. XX. exhibits a fpur found in Towton field near York. 


Motto, ** En lofal amour tout moncoer,” 
Exhibited November 8, 1792. 


Pl. XXL. is a drinking-horn, in the poffeffion of Owen 
Salufbury Brereton, Efq. found two feet under ground in a 
village in Iceland. 


To the Rev. J. Brand, Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, 
London. 


Read January 23, 1794. 


SIR, 
MONG fome deeds in my pofleffion that belong 
to his Majefty’s Office of Ordnance is one which | 
have the pleafure to tranfmit to you, and with it a correct 
copy. It is dated the zoth of January in the 3oth year of 
the reign of king Henry VIII. and 1s of that fpecies of in- 
ftrument which, in office language, is emphatically ftyled an 
Indenture. The king, it feems, had appointed commif- 
fioners under his privy feal to receive from Sir Thomas 
Clifford, the captain or governor of Berwick caftle, pof- 
feffion of the town, with the caftle, tower, ordnance, arms, 
and military ftores and utenfils, and to deliver them into 
the charge of his fucceffor, Sir William Ewer, otherwife 
Ivers; which delivery was performed by their executing an 


VoL. XI. Kkk in- 
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inftrument, of which this is the counterpart. The com- 
miffioners were, Sir Chriftopher Morris at that time matter 
of the ordnance, though not, fo defcribed in the indenture, 
Sir Reynold Carnaby, and Robert Collingwood, Lionel 
Gray, and John Horfley, eiquires. And it appears, from 
an aukward recital of the privy feal, that the delivery of the 
town, &c. was intended to have taken place on the 11th or 
12th day of the month; but, that on account of the abfence 
of Sir Chriftopher Morris, one of the commiffioners, the exe- 
cution of that part of the commiffion was deferred until the 
2cth, a circumftance which the military exa¢tnefs of the 
parties did not permit them to pafs over in filence. 

There is nothing in the inftrument that 1 am aware of, 
either in its form or fubje&t matter, to gratify the curiofity 
of an experienced antiquary. At the fame time, as it fhews 
the mode of inveftiture, or act of giving poffeffion in thofe 
days to the governors of forfeited places, and contains the 
names of feverai pieces of ordnance and military weapons, as 
alfo of fome im» ements of houfehold that are now no longer 
in ule, you may, perhaps, deem it not too infignificant 
for communication. Should you be of that opinion, I re- 
queft you will do me the honour to lay it before the Society. 


lan; 
With great efteem and regard, 
Sir, 
Your moft obedient, 
and moft humble Servant, 


Bajinghall frreet, 
23d Fanuary, 1794. ROBERT SMITH. 
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1539. (Copy). 


The Indenture of the Caftell of Berwyke, Sir William Ewre, 
alias Ivers, Capytayn of the fayd Caftell. 


HYS Indenture made at the towne of Berwyke upon 
Twede, the 20th daye of the moneth of January, in 

the thirti yere of y* reigne off our foverain lorde kinge Henry 
the 8th. bitwene Sir Chriftopher Moryce and Sir Raynold 
Carnaby knightes, Robert Collynwood, Leonell Graye, and 
John Horfeley, efquires, commiffioners affigned and aucto- 
rifed by our fayd foverain lorde the king’s highnefs. That 
whereas the king’s highnes hath direétyd his commif- 
fyon under his privy feale, by the fayd commiflioners bering 
date at the pallays off Weftmynfter the 22d daye of the 
moneth of December lafte pafte, wherin ys contayned the 
refoorte of the fayd commiffioners to the towne off Berwyke, 
at the 11th or 12th daye of the faid moneth of January, to 
refeave the fame towne, caftell, and towre of Berwyke, wyth 
all the kayes of the lokks of all the gaytes and pofterns off 
the faid toune, caftell, and towre, as alfo all the ordinaunces, 
municyons, artillarye, and other habilyments of warre therto | 
belongynge, of Sir Thomas Clyfford, or his afligns. And to 
deliver the faid toune, caftell, and towre, with all the orde- 
naunces, municyons, artillarye, and other habilyments off warre 
therto belonginge, into the handes, cuftodye, and pofleflyon of 
Sir Willyam Ewry, alias Ivers, knight, on the oon partye, and 
the faid Sir Willyam Ewry, alias Ivers, on the other partye, 
witneffeth, that the faid commiffyoners, according to the fayd 
commiffion, have refeavyd and delyvered the fayd toune, 
Kkk 2 caftell, 
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caftell, and towre of the Brydge, with all the kayes of the 
Jokks of all the gaites, pofterns, as alfo with all the orde- 
naunces, municyons, artillarye, and habillyments of warre 
thercto belonginge, into the handes, cuftodye, and poffef- 
fyon of Sir William Ewry, alias Ivers, to the king’s ufe, the 
2oth daye of January aforefayd. Neverthelefs, the faid Sir 
William Ewry, alias Ivers, was prefent and redy, at the 
faid towne of Berwyke, with foure of the faid commiffioners, 
at the r2th daye of January aforefayd, according to the 
effecte of the fayd commiffion, to have refeavyd the faid 
towne, caftel, and towre; butt that oonly for the abfence of 
Sir Chriftopher Moryce at the faid 12 daye off January, the 
delyvery of the fayd towne, caftell, and towre, was dyffary’d 
unto his commyng to the faid towne of Berwyke, whych was 
the 19th daye of January, and fo the 2oth daye of the faid 
moneth of January the fayd commiffioners delyvered to the 
fayd Syr William Ewers, alias Ivers, the fayd towne, caftell, 
and towre, with all the ordenaunces, municyons, artillarye, 
and habyllyments off warre therto belonginge, as by parti- 
culer parcelles hereafter enfuyth, befydes the implements 
wyche ar conteyned in a cedull unto thys prefent indentures 
annexed; That ys to faye fyrfte, at the hall doore wt.in the 
faid caftell, a double cannon of braffe, unmountyd, with 
feven fcore and two fhotte of iron for the fame, two bom- 
bardilles of iron, unmountyd, and a chambar of iron for 
either of the fame, with 39 fhotte of ftoone for the fame 
bombardelles, foure fcore and five fhotte of iron for a demy 
cannon, 31 {toone thotte and no pece for them ; Item in the 
Bownkell towre, three ferpentynes ftokkyd and bound with 
iron with forlookks, and two chambars of iron for every of 
the fame, two fledges of iron, a fowler of iron ftokked and 
bounde with iron, with forlok and fyxe chambars for the 


‘ fame, 
23 
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fame, and upon the hed of the fame towre a faker of braffe of 
the fyer brande of Homfreys makinge, mountyd uppon fhod 
whelys, with ladell and fponge, a fawcon of braffe called 
the Porteculles, of Homfrey’s makinge, mounty’d upon 
fhod whelys, with ladell ane fpounge.. Item in Clayton’s. 
towre, thre ferpentynes, {tokked and bounde with iron, a 
payre of olde faker whelys bounde with iron, and uppon the 
fame towre hed a faker of brafle of Scottyfhe makinge, 
mouty’d upon fhod whelys, with ladell and fpounge. Item 
uppon the walles at the bakehoufe ende a faker of.braffe of 
Skottyfhe makinge, called the Thyfell, mountyd upon fhod 
whelys, with ladell and fpounge, a faucon of brafle of Hom- 
frey’s makinge, mountyd with fhod whelys, with ladell and 
{pounge. Item upon the leades over the greate chambar to-~ 
ward the water, a chympney, a cubburde, a little table, 
twoo treftels, a payr of tongs, a porr, a fyre fhovell of iron, 
8 lokks, and fyxe keyes for the doores of the fame cham- 
bars. : 
Item in the cellar. Two payr of geefts of woode, a little 

armerye, a ftandynge-board, a lok and a keye for the doer 
of the fame howle. 

Item in the wardrope chambar. Two beddes, and a lok 
and a keye for the doer of the fame houfe. 

Item in two chambars above the kytchen. Two beds, 
with alok and a key for either chambar doer. 

Item in the poorters lodge. A {tande-bed, a little burde, 
a fourme, and oon amerye. 

Item in the chappell. A chefte with a lok anda keye to 
the fame, oon olde maffe-boke, a longe fourme, a {fhorte 
fourme, a bell. 

Item in the chappell chamber and the chambar behynde 
the chappel. 3 bedds, with a lok and a keye for either 


doer. 
Item 
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Item in two chambers in the dungeon, 6 bedds.: 

Item in two chambers in the gonners towre. 3 bedds, a 
long burde, two treftels, a lok and a keye for the doer of 
either chamber. 

Item in the chamber above the Weft gayte. A bed anda 
lok and a key for the doer. 

Item in the conftable chambar, 2 bedds, 2 fourmes, a lok 
and a key for the dore. 

Item in the kytchyn. A greate chymney of iron, a payre 
of galloes of iron for the fame, thre crooks of iron, 2 greate 
raks of iron, a porr of iron, 2 fpytts, a {mall rake of iron, 
3 dreflynge bourdes, a payer of muftarde ftoones, a panne 
{ett in a fonrys. In the paftry, a greate bourde. In the 
larder, a bourde, a greate chefte. 

Item in the bakehoufe. 3 trowes of woode with coverings, 
two peales, oon iron por, a lok and a keye for the doer. 

Item in the brewhoufe of the greens. A copper panne, 
two coop kettelles, a wort trowe, 4 oores, 6 tubbys, an iron 
porr. 

Fawcon of braffe of the fier brande with oon olde ftokke 
uppon fhod whelys, with ladell and fpounge. Item upon 
the olde towre hed, a fawcon of brafle, of the fyre brande 
mountyd upon fhod whelys. Item in the littel houfe in the 
walle befyde Bownkill towre 22 ftraks of iron for faker 
whelys, 28 thotte of leade for a fawcon, two bollts of iron 
with rampaires, and thre houpes of iron, a payre olde 
faker whelys bounde with iron. Item in the hawke howfe, 
half a, lafte of gunpowder, 41 black bylls helvyd, 44 byll 
heeds unhelvyd, 24 fhotte of iron for a faker, four fhott of 
iron for a demy culveryn, a greate brafle morter, with a 
peftell of iron for making of powder. Item in the gonner’s 


chambar 
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chambar 28 hagbufshes of iron, 2 hagbuthes of braffe, 1t 
chambars for ferpentyne, a chambar of iron without a hawll, 
a ftamp of iron with hagbufshes wyth a worme at the ende. 
Item in th’ ordenaunce houle in the doungeon four fcore 
fpads, and oon {hod with iron, thre fcore and five fchovells 
{hod with iron, 40 pykeaxes helvyd, 53 bowes of yough 
wraiks, 26 dofyn boweftrings, 27 hoole barelles, and fifty 
and 7 half barrelles of gonnepowder, 15 pece of lettes cal- 
teroopes, a barrell full of cole, 14 payr of dowlays for 
wheles, 23 bolts of iron for ordenaunce, 5 boundes of iron 
for gonne {tokks, a barre of iron for oon axeltre, 5 lyn{pynnes 
of iron, two forlookks for ftokk.to ordenaunce, a moulde of 
iron for a ferpentyne, thre chaynes of iron, a barre of iron 
for a windoes, 23 {tracks of iron for faker and fawcon whelys, 
24 houpes of iron, 3 boxes of iron, two creffetts, fyxe hon- 
dreth fhotte of leade for a ferpentyne, thre hundreth fhotte 
of leade for a fawcon, four {core fhotte of leade fora flang, 
16 ihotte of leade for a faker, two hundreth fhotte of leade 
for hagbushes, a greate axeltry. Item in the armery above 
the hall g old fallets, foure payr almane ryvetts good, 15 
payr almaine ryvetts rufty and brokyn, fyxe ftele gorgets, 5 
payre of fplents, a barrell and a hawlk for a gynne. Item in 
th’ ordenaunce houfe above the armery, 12 fcore and 5 
fheves of arroes, 13 hedftalles, 51 horfe-collers, 51 olde 
horfe-tracys, a greate hawfer, 5 fcore and 13 mory{pykes, 
thre fhevers of braffe, 11 creffetts of iron, two chefts for ar- 
rowys. Item in the towre at th’ end of the whyte walle, 8 
double hagbufhes. Item in the towre of the bridge upon the 
hed of the fame, a ferpentyne of braffe mountyd upon oon 
olde ftok, with fhod wheles with ladell and {pounge, 12 fhott 
of leade for the fame. Item benethe in the fame towre, ten 
hagbufshes of iron with thre fcore fhotte of lead for the fame, 

a fledge 
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a fledge of iron, 30 fhotte of leade for a fawcon, thre tref- 
telles for hagbufshes, a ledder bag wyth powder. In witnefle 
whereof to the partyes of thiefe indentures the fayd commit- 
fyoners and Sir William Ewry, alias Ivers, have inter-. 
changeably fette their feales and fubfcribyd with their owne 
handes the daye and year abovefayd. 

Wyllm Ewre p 


Implements of Houfehold remainynge in the King’s Caftell 
aforefayd, and delyvered as abovefayd hereafter doith enfue. 


Fyrfte in the hall. 4 greate ftandyng tables, with fourmes 
for either fyde of the fame, a cubbard, a payre of ftokks of 
wood, a paire of tongs, a fyre {hovell of iron. . : 

Item in the little houfe in the fyde of the hall. A bed,- 
with a lok and a keye for the doore of the fame howfe. 

Item in the pantre. A longe bynge of okyn thymbar, with 
thre particyons, a little armerye of of woode, a little lokker 
with a fhelf of woode, a chypynge-burd, with a lok anda 
keye for the doore of the fame howfe. 

Item in the buttre. 4 payer of geefts of woode dormint, 
two payer of geefts movable, a cubburd, with a lok and a 
key for the door of the fame howfe. 

{tem in the great chamber. Two longe tabelles, with two 
treftelles, 2 fourmes, 3 buffett-ftcoles, two chayres, a little 
table, oon iron chympney, a cubburde. 

Item in the capitaines chamber, with three other chambers 
nigh the fame. 3 beddes, a cloffe-prefle, with a lok and a 
keye, oon iron, 
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BLUTION after communicating 
351°-352 


4bfis 320, 330, 346; in Gothic 
churches 335 
AGezon, hiftory of, on coins and pave- 
mients 36 
Admirals Englifh 155 
St. Alban’s font 135 ; altar ib. 


Alexander \1. king of Scotland, his char- 


ter of inveftiture 46 
Alfieres 401 
Alfil 400 
Alfin ib. 
Alfino 401 
Almery 358 


Altarin the temple of Dianaat Ephefus 9 

in the middle of churches 329 

Altars of wood 359; ftone 360, 361, 
3593 portable ib. ; confecration of 
ib.; great 378; but one in the Greek 
church 377; multiplied in the Ro- 
man ib, 

parochial, in monaftic and other 


churches 136, 139 
at Caftlefteads, 64, 65, 66, ae 
68, 69 
Alton caftle, 428, 429; fword found at, 

428 

Alyhyn 400 
Ambons 320—368 
Amula 152 
Analogy between antient monuments 
Eb pean y 


Vou. XI. 


Appropriation of churches 390 

Aquimarile, Aquamanile 152 

Archbifhop’s feat at Canterbury 326 ; 
at Sens, 339 

Archer at chefs 402 

Arches of ftone feats angular, 392— 


adorned with zigzag work 392 
Architeéts, monks 392 
Archite€ture, naval Britifh, memoir on 

Ste oe 

Gothic, particulars of 367 

Armerium 358 
Armour, cuiraffeers 98; tilting ib. 


white ib.; of Toyras provifion 993 
of Henry VIII. 101; horfe for prince 
Henry 101; Henry VII. Vill. Ed- 
ward III. Charles I. Edward and 
Henry VI. earl of Leicefter and duke 
of Suffolk, 102; William the Con- 
queror, Charles I. and IL. foot for 
Henry VII. 103 | 
Armoury in the Tower, hiftory of 98 
Arms of Torthorwold 107 
of Rookwood ie 
Artificers’ wages O2 
4rundel, lady Blanch, defends Werdous 


caftle 415, 416 
Affeflment for ptovifion for the king’s 
houfhold 204——207 
Aufin 400 
Aula Nova at Canterbury 10g 
Auxerre, council of 114—116 
Awfin 400 
Axedre% 328 
Li, B 
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Back breaft placket 
Backes 


Baculum More of Lefmore- 47 
Badow, Great, feats 374 


Bapchild, pifcina at 3523 church de- 
{cribed 353 

Baptifm, orders about adminittration of 
116, 1173; inftituted among the 
Saxons 123; times for 124; admi- 
niftered by midwives 125; difufedin 
cathedrals 139 

Baptifmal water, direétions about 121 
veffel 126. 130; church, what 135° 

Baptifterium 118; double meaning of 
119—120; how underftood by Lynd- 
wood 121 

Baptiftery at Canterbury 107—1143 
dead not to be buried in 145; one 
fortwo churches, 116; in villages, ib.; 
at Florence ib.; Luton 120; not at 
Durham 137 

Barbes for beftes 100 

Bark of trees furnifhed the invention of 
printing, 284. 288 

Barker, Mr communicates rates of 


wages in Rutlandfhire 200 
Bafilice, what 318—324 
Bafons in churches 549» 350+ 365 
Bath confecrated 127 
Beavers 95 
Beavoir, Dr. affifted Mr. Goftling 110 
Becket, his murder on a feal 87 
Beech bark fuggefted the invention of 

printing ib. ib. 
Belatucader, in{cription to 65 
Bell, infcription on 369 


Benefices fubjeét to the charge of a dea- 


con and fubdeacon 387 
Benitier 305 
Berwick cafile, indenture on the de- 

livery of 431—43 |. 


Bicknacre priory, account of 255— 
266; its pofleffors 255; priors 262 ; 
prefent ftate of 266 


Bickernes 100 
Bicknor, church, antient 335 
Bifhop at chefs, 400. 403 
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Bifhops, titular or fuffragan 34s. 

Bifhop’s feat 326-7, 328: at Canter- 
bury and Norwich, 382, 383.— 
chair in cathedrals, 383. 


Bloke, admiral. 199 
Boat at chefs 408 
Bobbing, feats at- 372: 


Bolton church 424; font 425 
Bombardilles 432 
Books for churches, by.whom furnifhed: 


and bound 362 
Bownhill tower at Berwick 433 
Boy, votive figure of 34, 35. 


Boys, Mr. his obfervations on Kits. 

Coty houfe 38—44, 
Brafs veffel found near Dumfries 105 
Bray, Mr. communicates a wardrobe 


account of prince Henry 88 
Breatts 98 
Bricklayers’ wages 203 
Bumbaft go, 91 
Burgred, coin of (84 

Cc 

Cables improved 167 
Calibre of guns 187—194 
Calibres of Englifh cannon 170 

saluus at chefs . 404. 
Camberwell, feats 374 
Cambray, celebrant’s feat at 336 
Camerick 94—96 
Canecelli 320 


Cannon, antiquity of 155; various in 
England 170—brafs ib.; iron ib. 

———— of Homfrays makin 

——— of Beatine eee Hes 

Canterbury, baptiftery at 114; Cuth- 
bert’s church 3153 church of St. 
John the Baptift adjoining the ca- 
thedral 115; cathedral, dedication of 
379, 3803 rebuilt and repaired ib. 
ib. ; no traces of ftone feats in the 
choir 381, 3823 obfervations on by 
Mr. Denne | 

Capitellum and Capitulum diftinguifhed 9 

Capftern to weigh anchors 166 

Caracks. 178 

Car- 
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Cartyry, Mr. his account of Roman 
antiquities at Caftlefteads, and elfe- 
where in Cumberland 63-—71 

‘Carpenters’ wages 203 

‘Caftle atchefs 407 

Cafilefead, Roman antiquities at 63—71 

Cate/by nunnery church had a parochial 
altar 136 

‘Cathedrals, whether they had fonts 131 
—or baptifm 1 

Cavendi/h family, Mr. Ruggles’ obferva- 
tions on 50—62; pedigree 52. 62; 
eftate alienated 59; manfion 60; 
epitaphs 61; arms 57. 58. 61; 
John, chief juftice 54; his will 55; 
Andrew 56; William, mercer 57. 
593 Robert, ferjeant at law 67; 
Thomas 58 ; Thomas, clerk of the 
pipe 58; George 59; William 59; 
Overhall manor 58 


Caxton, his treatife on chefs 406. 409 
Celebration of mafs 396 
Celt, brafs 428 
Centaur at chefs 405 


Ceffalis, ‘Facobus de, his treatife on cheis 
401; tranflated by Caxton 407—4e9 

Chain pump 166 

Chair prefented by Edward I. to Weft- 
mintter abbey 330 

Chair of ftate in churches 322; epif= 
copal at Norwich 323; archiepiico- 
pal at Canterbury ib. 

Chalk, church defcribed 365-8 ; fingle 
feat in 343. 361; feneftella 357; 
holy water bafon 366; chantry 
368—reading defk ib.; rood ib.— 
anniverfaries and benefactions to 369 
account of the manor and church 362 

Chambar 432 

Chancel, women not admitted into 338 
patrons admitted into, 389-2; to 
be built or repaired by rectors or 
impropriators 363 

Charlemagne, his chefs board 405 

Charles 1. and 11. horfe and foot armour 


102—I03 
I. his navy 172. 
——— I!. his navy, 181—187 


Chatham, St. Bartholomew’ chapel has a 
circular Eaft end 335 
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Chatham, feats 393 
Chatrang 397 
Cherfipbron architect of the temple of 
Diana at Ephefus 8, 16 
Chefs, Mr. Doufe’s obfervations on, 
397—410—invented by the Hindoos 


97 
craAimen called familia 409 
Chefsrook 406 
Churches, collegiate and parochial 135 
———— the firft Chriftian 318; pa- 
rochial vifitation of by the bifhop 326 
———— antient, without feats 376— 


Zi 
Churchyyardens’ accounts 369 
Ciborium™ 358 
Cirencefler, bronze figure parallelled 36 
€rLarke, Mr. Charles, his obferva- 
tions on epifcopal chairs, ftone feats, 
and pifcinas, &c. 317—3743; his 
opinion reviewed by Mr. Denne 375 
Clauftrumaltaris - 358 
Cuff, dole of bread at difcontinued 369 ; 
feats 374 
Clifton font leaden 122 
Clofeburn well, brafs pot found in 425 


Cobham, feats . 373 
Cocideus, inf{cription to ke) 
Collar, Spanifh, for torture 100 
Collegiate church parochial #35 
Combing of monks, dire€tions about 

11O—III 
Condu& money 162 
Side hunting coat 92 
Confeffionary, a crypt 378 
Confeffus 330 


— clericrum 322. 345; at Sens 
339; triple 341; double 343; fingle 
3435 1n parifh churches 326 

Cony, Thomas, his hiftory 2223; 
houfhold book 24—33 

Corbeil, feats for celebrating clergy 338 

——— wooden feats in a church 491 


Corboils | 368 
Cordage, improvement in 194—195 
Coin of Burgred 8 


4 

Cornwall, antiquities found in farther 

illuftrated 33 
Coronation chair of Scotland 

Corjeliis, his hiftory difcuffed 231. 26 , 

Lll 2 ; Coffer’, 
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Cofter, his pretenfions to introducing 
printing at Harlem examined 281— 


308 
Coterftcck, feats and lavatory 394 
Cowling, feats 372 
Crayer, a fhip 192 
Credentia, what 354 
Cromwell, Oliver, his navy 179, 180 


Ciefiphon built the temple of Diana at 
Ephefus 8 
Culenus, king of Scotland, inyefts an 


eflate by a fword 49 

Culet 
Cumberland, Roman antiquities in 63— 
71 


Cup, filver, found in Cornwall 83 
—— antient, belongiug to Glaffen- 


bury abbey 4tl 

Cuthes 98 

Curhbert’s church at Cantebury IIs 
D 

Dalearen font 107 


Darenih font 1223 church, its vaulted 
Katt end 335 

Deacon and fubdeacon united in- a 
benefice 387 

Delfino 401 

Denne, Mr. on the burning of St. 
Paul’s church, 723 on the lavatory 
at Canterbury cathedral 108; brief 
furvey of Canterbury cathedral 375 
~-380: review of Mr Clarke’s opi- 
nion on feats 381-—3096 

LACInICON 33 if 

Diana, her temple at Ephefus illuftrated 
I—21; her iniage, of what made, 10, 
113 whether of gold 10; her thrines 
10, 11; temples in different places ry 
ieges, Thomas, his plan for impro- 
ving Dover haven 21D Oe 

Dior, Renedi&ine church at 329— 
chair for the prieft 324, 395 
ycipwtine, infcription to 


67 


Dole of bread 369 
Doors of the temple at Ephefus Ti 
Doucsr, Mr. on chefs 397 
Dower, haven and mole, plan for im- 

proving 212—254 
Dromedary 406 
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Dumfries, brafs veffel found near 105 
Dunecore font ib. 
Dunfcore font 106 
Durand, fome account of 348 


-——— does not mention the ftone 
feats 392 | 
Durham, lavatory at Paid 


E. 


Eaft end of churches, round, a mark 
of antiquity 235 

Echees 398 

Edward}. gives the coronation chair 
of Scotland to Weftminfter Abbey 


395 

— IEE, and IV. horfe armour 102 

1 his navy 156 

VI. his navy 158 

Eveph 401 

Elephant at chefs 404, 408 
Elizabeth, her navy I 

Ergivos 
Exepas ao 


Ephefus, temple of Diana at, a paflage 
in Pliny concerning it explained 1— 


21 
Epiftle not always read by the prieft 342 


Epitaph on Guttenburg 29 
Efculapiu:, figure of, illuftrated 35 
Evelham abbey font “137 
Evecatus, Ex Evocato, what 70 
Ewry, Sir William 431 
Exbedra 346 
Ej nesford church, circular at the eaft end 
ib, 
F 
Faith’s, St. church under St. Paul’s 140 


Fatconer, Mr. on the temple of Di- 


ana at Ephefus I—21I 
Faldcfiorium 322 
Fomilia applied to chefs-men 408 
farmingham font £28 
Faulcon, a cannon 170 
oe a cannon 433, 434 

eers 4.00 
leneflella 357—thelf in it, ae oo; 


3575 at Bapchild, 3533 Cowling, 
3573 Milton and Chalk. ib.; Mr, 
enne’s opinion on, 376. 


Ffynnon 
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Ffynnon vair 129 
Fibula, copper 425 
Fierce, Fierges, at chefs 399—400 
Fil 401 
Fiftula, or Italian pipe defcribed 87 
Fons and Fontes 118, 119 


—— the name of the water-bafon 151 
Fonts in Scotland 106, 107; at Mor- 
ton, Dalgaron, Dunfere, Moufwald, 
Duncore, ib.; at Gaieta, adorned 
with Pagan bas reliefs, 115; St. 
Martin’s, Canterbury, 117; Luton, 
120; at Shorne and Southfleet, 121 
—123: Wilmington and Darenth, 
122; Offam, 123—137; their anti- 
quity in Winchetter and Lincoln 
cathedrals, 133, 134; in Rochefter 


cathedral, and St. Nicholas church 
there i s6sat St.. Alban’s, 13073 
Romfey, 136, 1373 Sherborne, 


136; fvcham: 137; Newminfter, 
137; notin Peterborough cathedral, 

1413; prefented by Bilhop Warner 
to Canterb oury cathedral, 142—148 ; 

in England, 118; in a pew, 1203 
to be covered, 120; fet againft a 
pillar, 121; materials of, 122; 
leaden, ib.; one or more, 120; 
Bolton, incription on 425; in what 
churches, and if in cathedrals, 191 ; 


to be furrounded by lattices, 1493 
150 
Font ftone, nse 
Foo! at chefs 40I—402 
Fortefcue, Mr. his colle€tions 154 
Fr :20de 92 


Fufo-{culptile types, 304. 306, 307- 315 
Fuji carries printing to Mentz 285— 


287 
Fuftian, millen 95 
G 

Gazeta, font at hs 

Gellorez tranflated le pelerin de vie pu- 

maine 4,02. 

Gaunt, John of, his armour, g5—his 

hearfe 90 

Gauntiets, Flemith - 
Gen/in, Nicholas, feparaics fro! 

S02 
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Gillingham church, three feats 344. 372 
Glafjenbury abbey, 413, 414; wooden 

cup belonging to 411 
Glinde, John, his feal 426—arms 427. 


Gloves 93 
Golofles 93 
Gollofians 


<4 vente 95 
Goftling, Mr. his miftake about the la- 
vatory at Cambridge 108 
Goucu, Mr. on the analogy between 
certain monuments, 33-37; ona 
Greek infcription in London, 48, 49 


Grand guards 99 
Old grave 99 
Grecian temple at Stowe 19—20 
Greek infeription in London 48, 49 
Greenwich armoury 103 
Grey friars letter of filiation 85. 87 
Guardrecine 99 
Gutccia-din, his account of printing at 
Harlem 292 
Guileville writes le pelerin de vie bumatne 
402 


Guns and gunpowder, antiquity of 187 
—1943; number of, 195, 196 

Gutienburg, John, the printer, 294 ; 
his wooden types, 306 ; epitaph, 2.98 ; 
fuit with Dritzeheimer, ib. 

————— {aid to have invented print- 
ng 294 


H 
Haghmon abbey, grant to it to baptize 
136 
Hailing church, no feats in 34 44, 


Harlem, its claims to the invention of 


printing examined 268. 282—308: 
Harguebuzee armour 98 
Harguebuziers, ib. 
Harry Grace de Dies, a great fhip 164 
Elarveft folk, their wages 202: 


Hayward, Mr. matter builder of Wool- 

wich yard, his papers iss 
Head-preces 68 
Hearfe of John of G Gaunt 100 


Hecace, pet lt itue behind the teiupie of 
Diana phe {us 
ae 


beh et 


te ae Lae) 


Hen 
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Hennrxer, Mr. his account of Bick- 
nacre priory 255—203 
Henry V.’s navy 1S5 
— VIII.’s navy 157 
—— ‘VI. VII.-and VIIE..their horfe 
armoury, 102—108 ; foot armoury, 
103 

Henry, Prince, his wardrobe account 


88—96; his armour, 98; horfe ar- 
mour 192 
Hercules, releif of 66 


Higham pifcina, feneftella, and almery 


359 

Ffoge hall 109 

Holy-water pot, 365; at Chalk and 
Milton, 366 

Hoo S' “War burgh, feats 372 

Florton Kirkby pifcina 347 


Hound at chefs 404 
Houfhold-book of Thomas Coney 25 
Houfhold, king’s, affeflment for their 

provifion 2.04—207 


q 


Indenture of Berwick caftle 431—436 
India, Eaft, thips, fize of 178 
Indulgence, copy of one 264'n. 
Infant baptifm according ‘to the Sax- 
ons 123 
Infcription ona ‘bell -36g—on a font 
425—on a {pur 429 
Infcriptions, Roman at Caftlefteads 64, 
‘65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70 
Inftruments of gold from Ireland 425 
Inveftiture, fymbol of, in Scotland 45 
onic order invented for the temple of 
Diana at Ephetus 
Treland, gold inftruments found in 425 
Fmes 1. his navy ie 
“Jeux partis, MS. of 403 
John Baptif’s church at Canterbury, 
115, 116—for baptifm, 117 
“Fones, Sir William, his origin of chefs 


397 

Funius ( Hadr.) his account of Cofter’s 

Dar of printing at Harlem 282 
—287 


‘Lavatory 


D = X. 


K 


King at chefs 398 
Kits Coty houfe, Mr. Boys’ ebfervations 

on 38 
Knee caps 98 
Knight at chefs 


Labourers’ wages Exel) 
Labrum, what 131.152. 365 n. 
Laity feparated from the clergy 389 
Lambeth MS. on printing examined 257 
Lance heads 95 
Laon, cannons-ufe-a reading defk 337 


Lapis tituli, where 42-44 
Lavabo 348 
Lavacrum 347, 348 


Lavatories in Canterbury ee Mr. 
Denne’s account ef, 108; Mr. Gott- 
ling’s. miftake pees, ion) ; at Weft. 
minfter abbey, 112; Durham 113 

‘Lavatorium 110 

346—394 

Launces of Henry VII. and Charles 

duke of Suffolk 


I0O 

‘Leaden fonts 122 
‘Leapers at chefs 406. 408 
Le Brun mifreprefents the temple of 
Diana at ee 1s 


Leicefter, ear] of, his horfe armour 102 
Leicefter, St. Mary’ s church there has 

ftone feats with zigzag arches 392 n. 
Lenham teats 


Letters, moveable on wood mo 
‘Letters of filianon 85 
Light of holy crofs 368 
Lincoln cathedral, font in 154 
Luton font 120 
Lyons, {eat of the prieft at 333 
M 
Maidftone, Newark hofpital, 367 ; feats 
in, 372 
Mainefaires 98 
Malluvium 152 


£ N. SDD OE ok. 


Manual curioufly illuminated 357 n. 
Mars, in{cription to 
Martin's, St. church and font at Can- 


terbury oe 
Martin, dlicia, her bequeft and monu- 
ment 368, 369 

Mary Rofé galley, her defetts.and lofs 
“ 16 

Matking armour if 
Mafons’ wages 203 


Mafs, celebration of 396 
Matts improved 167 
4eerman, hisaccount of the origin of 
printing examined 257. 318 
entz, printing introduced at, by Fuft 
285. 287. 296; authorities for this 
cited, 311 
Merchant fhips, fize of 
Midwife baptizes 
Mill, hand, Roman 66 
Millen. fuftian 95 
Millers’ wages 201 
Miner, Mr. his.account of an an- 
cient wooden cup from Glaffenbury 
abbey 411 
Milton church, feats in, 343+ 373+ 3943 
feneftella, 357 


178 


—-— near Sittingburne, feats are 
Minerva, in{cription to 64 
Minion 170 
Minfter feats 273 
Moir, Mr. on the Italian pipe 81 


Monks not allowed to refide in a tras 
nor or church alone, 3913 architeéts 
ib. 


Monigomery chapel, its fonts 126 
More, lady, her feat at church 288 
Morton font 106 
Moufwald font 107 
Mowers’ wages 202 
Mutts 94 


N 


Naval architecture, Britifh, memoir on 
154 

Navy, Britifh, its different periods, 
155; bow improved, 198, 1993 
under Hen. Ill, Ed. 1. and Rd. II. 
155; Hen. V. 1253 Edw. 1V. 156; 


? 


Toc: 
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Hen. VIII. 157. 197; .Edw. VI. 
158. 1973 Eliz. 169. 198; James I. 
rey. 178.5 > Charles I 2942408. 5 
Oliver Cromwell and ufurpation, 179 
189; Charles I]. 181—187. 198 ; 
Mary, 198; Anne, 198; Geo. III. 
198. , 
—— pay of 1s9—161 
New Minfter font 137 
Niche, on the north fide of altars 358 ; 
in eaft walls, 359 
Nicholas, St. church at Rochefter, its 
font 134 
Nichols, Mr.. communicates rates of 


wzges in Warwickfhire 208—210 
Northfleet feats 373 
O 
Obits 369 
Odyng fells family 52, 53 
Offam font 125.137 


Orp, Mr. communicates a letter of 
filiation of the Grey Friers 85—87 
Ordnance, improvement in carrying it 
on board fhip 166 
Ovid, the poem de Vetula falfely af- 
cribed to him 


404 
iE 

Pace guards 99 
Panes, a pair of 94 
Paonnez 
Paonnters 
Paounet 408 
Paon 


Parochial churches collegiate, 135—al- 
tar in monatftic churches 
Paffamine lace 61 
Patrons admitted into chancel 289 
Paul’s, St. church compared with the 
temple of Diana at Ephefus, 20; 
Mr. Denne on the account of its 
being burnt, 15. 16. 72—80 
Pavements, Roman, parallelled 39 


Pawns , 405+ 408 
Pay of Henry VIII.’s navy 158—163 
Peafants 
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Peafants at chefs 409 
Pedones 409 
Peon 408, 409 


Peterborough cathedral font, not pro- 
vided 141 

Pett, Mr. Phineas, a fhip builder, 164. 
175; as alfo his family, 176 


Pew for a font 120 
Pherz 399 
Philo Byzantinus 7 
Pion 408 
Pionnes 408 


Pifeina, examples of, 347—3413 on 
right and left fides, ib.; double, 348 
ufe, 349, 350. 3533 at Bapchild, 352 

Platforms on decks to fight on 168 

Pliny’s account of the temple of Diana 
at Ephefus illuftrated I—21 

Pocacke, mifplaces the temple of Diana at 


Ephefus ig 
Poonnes 
Poons I 408 
Portculles, a cannon fo called 433 
Portuguefe fhips ufed by the Spaniards 
178 
Pot brafs found at Clofeburn 425 
Pottery, Roman, paralleled 36 
Pouldrons 98 
Prefbytery 335 
Prieft at chefs 405 
Prince, a great fhip 165-171 
Princofa, a Spanith fhip taken 190 


Printing, memoir on the origin of, by 
Mr. Willett, 267. 316; whether firft 
invented by Coftar at Harlem, 282— 


287 

Prathefis 228 
Q 

Queen at chefs 399 
R 

Rabelais, his defcription of chefs 406 

Raines 94 

Rainham feats 27m 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, recommends im- 
provements in fhips 165—167 


1 UN} Dy ye 


RasHtgicu, Mr. on Cornifh anti- 
quity 


sé 
Rayton chapel 38 
Reading in the church united for one 


prietft 342 
Retiarius, figure of 48, 49 
Rheims, epi{copal throne at 323, 333 


Rippetz, Mr. on fymbols of invefti- 
ture, 45—473 account of a brafs 
veflel found near Dumfries, 105 ; 
on fonts in Scotland, 106 % 


Roc 460 
Roccho 407 
Rochefter cathedral, and St. Nicholas 

church font in 134 


— cathedral, pifcina in left wall 
347; ftone feats in, 382 

Rodmerfbam feat 372+ 393 

ee church, wooden feats 391 

Rokh 407 

Roman figures, 64; butt, 66; veflel, 66 


Romfey font 136, 137 
Rookwood arms 406 
Roth 407 


Rouen, epifcopal throne at, 22353 out- 
rages in, 347 n.3 facrarium, 358 
Royal Sovereign, a great fhip 164 
Ruc 406 
Rucctes, Mr. on the family of Ca- 

vendifh 50 


S 


Sacrarium, 358; at Rouen, ib. 


Sails, improvements in 166 
Saker 170. 433 
Sarcophagi ufed for fonts ISI 
Saxons ufed infant baptifm 123 


Scarabeus found in Shepey 426; ufe of 
ib. 


Sccachi 398 
Schoeffer’s account of the difcovery. of 

printing 314 
Scopas built Diana’s temple at Ephefus, 

I 

Scotland, fonts in ip: 
Seal with the death of Becket 87 
--— of John Glinde 426 


Seamen, increafe of, 198; wanted by 
Spain, 179; their wages, 163 
Seamens 


Pe Nee x 


Seats in churches, 318—3213 behind 
altar, 3393 for archbifhop and bi- 
thop, 326—328; abbot, 329; priefts, 
331; feating, rite of, 335; in France, 
337; celebrant’s, 338; double, 3433 
‘fingle, 343; triple, 341; number of 
priefts officiating, 243; not neceflary 
for bifhop, 343; fingle in churches, 


385; lift of their ftone arches angu-, 


lar, 391; of wood in churches, ib. 
central, 394 


Secretary at chefs 402, 
Sedes 347 
Sedilia in churches 335-345 
Sella 347 
Sens cathedral, feats in 338 
Serpentine 432 
Shaffroones 100 
Shatrang 398 
Shepey, {carabzeus found in 426 
Shepherds’ wages 201 


Sherborne abbey church had a parochial 
altar and fonts 136 

Ship-building, progrefs of, 97 

Ships of war, Britifh, their progrefs 155. 
157; for commerce, 158; large, for 
war and trade, 164, 165; improve- 
ments in building, 165, 166; James 
I, lift of, 172, 1733 fize of increafed, 
178. 190. 1963 improvements in, 
191; French and Spanifh, large, 
196, 197 

Shorne font 12I—123 

Shots, number of, exchanged in an- 


tient and modern tiines 168 
Situla 152 
Shilla IIo 


Smiru, Mr. communicates an antient 
indenture 


4.2 

Somner, Mr. his miftake about the 

ftrangers hall at Canterbury 109 
Somers, William, his arms 100 
Southfleet font, 121—-123 ; feats 373 
Sovereign, a large fhip of Charles |. 175 
Spaniards, want feamen, 1793 build an 

enormous fhip, 196, 197 | 
Spanifh fhip, largeft, when built 
Spur found in Towton field 
Spurs 
Stakes, tramping, 1003; round and 

welting, 101 

Vor. XI, 


178 
429 
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Stanford le Hope feats 374 
Stone fhot 432 
Stoup 265 1. 


Strabo’s account of the temple of Diana 


at Ephefus 17,10 
Strangers’ hall at Canterbury 109 
Stroud feats 372» 294 
Sturgeon, Fohn, his wealth 24, 
Superaliare 360 


Suffolk, duke of, his horfe armour 103 


Sword from Alton cattle 428 
Swords of inveititure 45-47 
Symbols of inveftiture 45—47 
Synthronus 330 


Tabernaculum 358 
Temple of Diana at Ephefus illuftrated, 
I—20; its altar, 9; doors, 113 
columns, 4—8; how lighted, 12; 
offerings to it, 12; where fituate, 14; 
miftaken by Le Brun and Pocock, 
153; whether placed on wool-facks, 
16; time in building, 16, 17; burnt 
and rebuilt, 17 
——— Grecian, at Stow 18, 19 
——— of Jupiter Olympius 20 
Theodulf’s capitula 
Thiftle, acannon fo called 433 
Throne, epifcopal, 323, 3333 patriar- 
chal, 329 
Tiltey feats 
Tilting armour 
Timeus, the hiftorian, his character 17 
Tiretat, Maurice de, founder of Bick- 
nacre priory 
Tower armoury, furvey of 98 
Tower at chefs 
Tonnage of fhips, how antiently cal- 
culated, 177 ; increafe of, 198, 199 


393 
8 


Torthorwald, arms of 107 
Towton field, afpur found there 429 
Tramping ftakes 100 


Tungri, 2d cohort of, onan altar 69 

Turnor, Mr. his obfervations on the 
houfhold-book of Thomas Coney 
22-——33 

Tylers’ wages 
Mmm 


204 
Types, 
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Types, wooden, objections to, 3055 
made by Guttenberg, 306; metal, 
cut, and joined by a : thread, 306 


Tur vey {eats 374 
U iV 

Upchurch feats 279 

Vambraces ° 98, 99 

Vamplets for tilting ftaves 99 

Venice twilts 


94 
Veflel, brafs, found near Dumfries, 
105; baptifmal, 126, 130 
Veftments for priefts 386 
Veftry on fouth fide of churches 331 
Verdun canons ufed reading-defk 337 
Vicarages furnifht with a vicar and 
clerk 386 
Vergers of St. Paul’s not to marry 140 
Vienne, feats in the church 333 
Vine, Cyprian 2 


WwW 


Wages of feamen, 160—-163 ; rates of 
fervants, labourers, and artificers, 
ftatute of Elizabeth refpeCting 210; 
in the county of Rutland, 200—2075 
in Warwickfhire 208—210 

Wardour calile, defended by lady Arun- 
del, 415; ruined by lord Arundel 416 

Wardrobe account of prince Henry 88 

Warner, bithop, hiftory of the font 
given by him to Canterbury cathedral 

| 143—148, 


Tt ON DICE 


Warwi.kfpire, yates of wages in 208—= 
210; 

Wathing of nronks, dire€tions about 
TsO, 111, 112% 


Watch-cafe 9A 
Well, holy, at, Dereham 126. 
Wfiminfter abbey, lavatory at 152 


Wilfrid’s remains depofited in the high. 
altar at Ripon Ake 
Will of John Cavendith ; 
Wittertt, Mr. his memoir of Brite 
naval architecture, 154-199; on. 
the origin of printing, 267—316 
PWilliam llf, his navy 
dAcuas Tie font at 122, 
Winchefter cathedral font 134+ 139 
Windows adorned with painted glafs. 
367—lancet, ib. 
Winfliw, fibula found at 425 
Wed-ham priory confounded with Bick- 


187 


nacre 255 
Wolahum feats 373 
Women fervants wages 204 


Women not allowed to ftand in the 
chancel 388: 
Wooden types, objetions th,c2 720K s 
made by Gutenberg, 306; blocks, 


309 
W coden feats in churches 39%; 
Woolfacks under the temple at Ephe- 
fus. - 16. 


Wren, Fohn, particulars of 363 n.. 
Wyntryngham, Wiliam, provott of Co- 
therftock 394, 


BoR;R ALT A. 
Page 36, line 19, read that it is. 


63, 2, &c. Rev J. D. Carlyle. 
63, 265 IMPeratore Domino Noftra:Gordiane. 
91, 9, pinked. 
97> A; F. A. Ss. 
Q, outted. 
995 6, Cortletts and cuirafes. 
464, note, 11, Jaunched. 
189, ites 1709. 
212, 39 London by, 
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Prefents to the Society fince the Publication of the Tenth 


Volume of the Archaeologia. 


William Southoufe, Efq. 


James Moore, Efq. 
Thomas Northmore, A.B. 


Samuel Lyfons, Ef. 


Mr. Barrow, by James 
Moore, Efq. 

Rev. Robert Darley Wad- 
dilove, Dean of Ripon. 

Dr. Harrington, by Wil- 
liam Seward, Efq. 

Edmund Turnor, Jun. Efq. 


Mr. Profeffor Thorkelin. 
Thomas Hardwick, Efq. 


Royal Society of Gottin- 
gene 


Mmm 2z 


Original MSS. of John Weever, moft of 
which were inferted by the Author in his 
Funeral. Monuments. Thefe MSS. were 
lately in the pofleflion of Mr. John Lane; 
of Hillingdon, in the county of Middlefex, 
at whofe death they came into the poffef- 
fion of Mr. Southoufe, who prefented them 
to the Society. 

Monaftic Remains, and ancient Caftles, in 
England and Wales, Nos. V, VI, VII, VIII, 
IX, and X. 

Tpudiodepe Iase AAwors de plurimis mendis pur- 
gata, et notis illuftrata, a T. Northmore, 
A. B. F. As 5. 

Etchings of Views and Antiquities in the 

county of Gloucefter, Nos. V, VI, and VII. 

Picturefque Views of Churches and other 
Buildings, Nos. II, and III. 

Four Views of Ripon Minfter in aquatinta, by 
F, Birnie, after F. Hs Wood. 

Nuge Antique, 3 vols. 8vo. 1792. 


Engraved Portraits of Stephen Gardiner ; 
Bifhop of Winchefter; and Sir Chriftopher 
Wray, Lord Chief Juftice of England; 
with Memoirs of the latter. 

Danifh Tranflation of Nicholas Kleim’s fub- 
terraneous Voyage, 4to. 

Three Drawings of the Remains of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Priory in Weft Smithfield. 

Commentationes Societatis Regie Scientiarum 
Gottingenfis ad an. 1789, vol. X. and ad 
an. 1791 and 1792, vol. XI. 


Samuel 
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Samuel Pesge, Efq. 
Rev. Dr. Diiney. 


M. Adam Fabroni, Hon. 
Mem. of the Society, by 
Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. 


John Chamberlaine, Efq. 


The Medical Society of 
London. 

Society of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce. 


Corporation of Harwood 


Univerfity, in NewEng- 
land. 
Sir Richard Clayton, Bart. 


Mann Hatcheffon, Ef. 
Rev. James Bentham. 


Royal Society of London. 

Francis Hiorne, Efq. by 
Rev. Mr. Ruding. 

Craven Ord, Efq.. 


William. Boys, Efgq. 
Rey. Daniel Lyfons. 


Lieutenant Roy of the 
Royal Navy, by Jofep 
Jekyll, Efg. ; 

M. Gourdin, Hon. Mem. 
of the Society, by Ed- 
mund Turnor, Jun. Efq. 


PRESENTS TO THE SOCIETY. 


The third Part of Curialia, 4to. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John 
Jortin, D. D. by John Difney, D.D.F. A.S. 
8VO. 1792. 

Saegio di un Elogio iftorico- di Amerigo 
Vefpucci prefentato al fecondo concorfo ~ 
della Accademia Etrufca di Cortona, &c. 
&c. MS. 3 vols. . 

Portraits from the original Drawings of Hans: 

~ Holbein, in his Majefty’s Colle@ion, No. I. 
IJ. TIE. and IV. 
The Third Volume of their Memoirs. 


The Tenth and Eleventh Volume: of their 
Tranfafiions, for the Years 1792 and 


1793+ 
Catalogue of their Library. 


Connubia Florum, carmine demonftrata, Auc- 
tore De La Croix, M.D. with Notes by 
Sir Richard Clayton, Bart. 8vo. 

Introduction to the Charter of Wifbech. 

Portrait of the Rev. James Bentham, M. A. 
F.S.A. Prebendary of Ely. 

Philofophical Tranfaétions for the Year 1792. 

A fmall Collection of Coins. 


Copy of the Statutes and Ordinances for the 
Government or the Alms-houfes in Wood- 
bridge, in the county of Suffolk, founded 
by Thomas Seckford, Efq. 4to. 1792. 

Colleétions for the Hiftory of Sandwich, 4to. 

Environs of London, being an Hiftorical Ac- 
count of the Towns, Villages, and Ham- 
lets, within twelve Miles of that Capital, 
vol. I. County of Surrey, 4to. 

An Excurfion to the Peak of Teneriffe, ato. © 


Differtation on Mercury. 


John 


PRESENTS TO THE SOCIETY. 


John Thorpe, Efq. M. A. 


Robert Riddell, Efq. 

Monf. Adam Fabroni, 
Hon. Memb. Society, 
by Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. 

Sir William Young, Bart. 


Dr. Lettfom. 


Abbé C, J. Bevy. 


Rey. Samuel Ayfcough. 


Abbé C. J. Bevy. 


Rev. JohnCollinfon, M.A. 

Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 

Monf. de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne Corret. 


William Owen, Efq. 
The Author. 
Edward King, Efq. 


Robert Riddell, Efq. by. 
Richard Gough, Efq. 
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bequeathed to the Society. a valuable Collec- 
tion of MSS. relating to Antiquities in the 
Diocefe of Rochefter principally, and fome 
few early-printed Books, &c. &e. 

A Colleétion of cafts and impreflions of an- 

~ elent Scottifh Seals. 

A Pamphlet, intituled, Dell Ariete Gutturato, 
SO. : 


Contemplatio: Philofophica, — a pofthumous 
Work of the late Brock Vaylor, LL.D 
F.R.S. 8vo. 

An Effay on the Difeafe produced by the 
Bite of a mad Dog, or other rabid ani-- 
mal, 8vo. 

Hiftoire de la Nobleffe héréditaire et fuccef- 
five des Gaulois. 

A Catalogue of Oriental MSS. colle@ed in 
Indoftan by Mr, Samuel Guife, Surgeon 
to the General Hofpital at Surat, from the 
Year 1777 t0 1792+ 

Two Copies of a Profpectus of his intended 
Publication, intituled, Dictionnaire Alpha- 
bétique et Chronologique, &c. &c. 

Hiftory and Antiquities of the County. of. 
Somerfet, 3 vols. 4to. and 1 vol. of Plates. 

Profpectus of a Statiftical Hiftory of Scotland. 

Differtation on the Language and Antiquities 
of Britany, &e, 

The Heroic Elegies and other Pieces of Lly- 
war¢ Hen, Prince of the Cumbrian Bei- 
tons, tranflated by him. 

Letters on Intolerance, including ancient and 
modern Nations, and different Keligions 
and Sects. 

Confiderations on the Utility of the National 
Debt. 

Antiquities and Topography of: Nithfdale 
Ms. by Robert Ricdell, Efg. with Draw- 
ings of Views and Antiquities. 

Book of Common Praver of tae Church of 
England, in the Manks Language, 4to. ‘ 

yes 
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Sir Henry Charles Engle~ 
field, Bart. V. B 


Rev. Dr. Kippis. 
Royal Society of London. 


Literary and Philofophi- 
cal Society of Man- 
chefter. 

Mr. Wag ftaffof Norwich, 
by Dr. Lettfom. 

The Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. 


‘William Owen, Efq. 


‘George Chalmers, Efq. 
Mr. Samuel Swan, Jun. 


The Rev. JamesDallaway. 


Mr. Francis Daniel, Hon. 
Mem. by the Rt. Hon. 
Earl of Leicefter, Pref. 

Charles Townley, Efq. 


Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Bart. by defire of Sig- 
nor Carlo Labruzzi. 


Thomas Ruggles, Efq. 


Rev, Dr. Layard. 


PRESENTS TO THE SOCIETY. 


‘Determination of the Orbits of Comets ac.. 
cording to the methods of Father Bofco- 
vich and M. De La Place, 1794. 4to. 

Biographia Britannica, vol. V. 

Philotophical Tranfactions for the Year 1793, 
Parts I. and II. 

The fourth Volume of their Memoirs, Part I. 


Stone Henge, a Poem, infcribed to Edward 
Jerningham, [fq. ato. 

Codex Theodori Beze Cantabrigienfis Evan- 
gelia et Apoftolorum Acta compleétens, 
quadratis literis Greco-Latinis. Edidit 
&c. Thomas Kipling, S. T. P. Coll. Divi 
Joan. nuper Socius.x— Pars prior, & Pars 
altera. 

A Welfh and Englifh Dictionary, compiled 
from the Laws, Hiftory, Poetry, &c. &c. 
of the Antient Britons, by William Owen, 
Efq. Part. I. 

The Life of Thomas Ruddiman, 8vo. 

MS. of Sir John Mandeville’s Travels in Pa- 
leftine, &c. 

Hiftory of the Science of Heraldry in Eng, 
land, 4to. 

Print of a Teffelated Pavement found in 
Italy. 


Seventeen Prints of figured patere in ed 
from the originals in his Mufeum. 

Via Appia illuftrata, ab urbe Roma ad ee 
puam, &c. the Engravings made from the 
original Drawings in the Poffeffion of Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 

The Hiftory of the Poor, their Rights, Du- 
ties, and the Laws refpecting them, in a 
Series ‘of Letters, 2 vols. 12mo, 

A Sermon preached by him in Lambeth cha- 
pel at the Confecration of the Honourable 
and Rt. Key. William, Lord Bifhop of St. 
David's 


Edmund 
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» Edmund Turnor, Jun. Efq. 


Rt. Hon. Sir William Ha- 
milton, K. B. 


Edward Ford, Efq. 


Samuel Mindzentie 


Richard Gough, Efq. 


Robert Riddell, Efq. 
€aleb Whitefoord, Efqs 


Dr. Bland, 


Francis Stephens, Efq. 


Impreffions from Seals belonging to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Edinburgh, as an 
Appendage to thofe before given by Robert 
Riddell, Efq. 

The firft Volume of a Colle@ion of Engra- 
vings from ancient Vafes, moflly of pure 

~ Greek workmanthip, difcovered in fepul- 
chres. in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
but chiefly in the neighborhood of Na- 
ples, during the courfe of the years 1789. 
BA 1G Ones . ; 

Obfervations on the Difeafe of the Hip joint,’ 
with remarks on White-iwellings ot the. 
Knee, &c. &c. 8vo,. 

Thomas Broughton’s Ditionary of all Reli- 
gions, tranflated into the Hungarian Lan- 
guage, with confiderable acditions, by 
Samuel Mindzinti. 3 vol. 8vo. 

An account of a rich illuminated Miffal, ex- 
ecuted for John Duke of Bedford, Regent 
of France under King Henry Vi, and a ter— 
wards in the poffcffion of the late Duchefs- 
of Portland, 4to. 

A Drawing of an ancient filver Cup belongs 
ing tothe Family ot Mac-Leod. . 

An Introduction to the Hiftory of Great Bri- 
rain and lieland, by James Macpherfon,. 
Eiq. gto. 

Obfervations on human and comparative Par- 
turition, 8vo. 

Royal Genealogies, by James Anderfon, D. D. 
2. vols. folio. 


LIST 
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LIST or PLATES, 


Plate Page 
J. Plan of the Temple of Diana at Ephefus I 
IJ. Antient bas relief in London 48 
JM. IV. V. VI. Roman antiquities at Caftlefteads 64, 66, 67 
VI. Italian pipe | 81 
VII. Cup found in Cornwall 83 
VIII. Brafs veffels found in Scotland 105 
IX. Fonts in Scotland 106 
[There is no plate X.] 
XI. Font in St. Michael’s church, Rochefter 134 
XII. Fonts at Romfey and Offham 1 36 
XIII. View of Bicknacre priory . Zee 
XIV. Plans of antient churches, &c. 212 
XV. Single feat and pifcina in the South chancel wall at 
Chalk church 343 
XVI. Seats in Norwood’s chantry in Milton church, Kent 343 
XVII. Bapchild church, Kent 35% 
XVIII. Ancient cup from Glaffenbury 7 AIL 
XIX. Mifcellaneous antiquities. 425 
XX. Spur found in Towton field. 
XXII. Ancient horn, } “ 
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WORKS publifhed by the SOCIETY or ANTIQUARIES. 


ETUSTA Monumenta, quae ad Rerum Britennicarum Memoriam 
confervandam, Societas Tabulis CX XV. aeneis incidi curavit ; cum 
Explicationibus neceflariis. Folio. Price 10. 105.—-The Plates may alfo 
be had feparately ; with fuch of the third Volume as are already publihed. 
Tables of Englith Silver and Gold Coins, from the Norman Conqueft 
to the prefent Time; illuftrated with 67 Copper-plates; together with 
the Weights, intrinfic Values of, and Remarks upon, the feveral Pieces. 
Quarto. Price in Sheets, 2/. 25. 
Five Diflertations. Quarto; Price 75; viz. a 
One on Domefday Book, and one on Danegeld, by P.C. Webb, Efq. 
Two on the Heraclean Table, by Mr. Webb and Dr. Pettingal. 
One on the Ta/cia, by Dr. Pettingal. 
Archaeologia, or Mifcellaneous Traés relating to Antiquity; in Ten 
Volumes, Quarto. Price in fheets 11/. 553 or, feparately, 


Vol. I. 155. Vol. VII. 1 Pere gi 8 
Vol. II. 155. Vol. VII. the Sam 
Vol. III. 185. Voli. 18s. 
Vol. IV. bs oekis. Vol. X. tle 5S 
Vol. V. | ty Vol. XI. tl, Ise 


Vol. VI. Il. BS 

The Account of the Comptroller of the Wardrobe of the Receipt and 
Expences of Edward I. in the 28th Year of his Reign, 13003; 105. 6d. 

A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the government of the 
Royal Houfhold, made in divers reigns’ from Edward HI. to William and 
Mary. Alfo Receipts in antient Cookery. Price in Sheets 155. 

The Military Antiquities of the Romans in Britain, by the late Major 
General Roy, F.R.S. F.S.A. accompanied with Maps, Plans of Camps 
and Stations, &c. folio. Price in Sheets 5/. 55. 


ips ee ee PA 

Le Champ de Drap @Or, or the Royal Interview of Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. between Guines and Ardres, in the year 1520. Price 2/. 25. 

Francis l’s Attempt to Invade England, 1544; from an Hiftorical 
Painting at Cowdray in Suffex. Price 1/. 55. 

The Embarkation of King Henry VIL. at Dover, May 31, 1520, 
preparatory to his interview with the French King Francis 1; from the 
original pi€ture preferved in the royal apartments in Windior Caftle. 
Pte Th, ris. Go . 

The Proceflion of King Edward Vi. from the Tower of London to 
Weftminfter ; from.an ancient Painting at Cowdray. Price 1/. 115. 6d. 

The Departure of King Henry VIII. from Calais, July 25, 1544. 

The Encampment of King Henry VIII. at Marquifon, July 1544. 

‘The Siege of Bolougne by King Henry VIII. 1544. Price 2/, 25.— 

#,* To thefe Eight Prints belong Five Hiftorical Differtations. 
Vou, bls Nna A CAR 
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ENGRAVED AND PUBLISHED BY THE 


SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON. 


VO LOM Es. 


Numb. Price. 
OE Aba oP 
THE general Title and Catalogue in Latin. OPT veng 
1. A brafslamp, found at St. Leonard’s hill near Windfor. .0 1 o 
2. Ulphus’s horn, preferved in the cathedral at York. OSTT IEE 
The font at St. James’s church, Weftminfter. — OUT 6 
4, The portrait of King Richard H. from an ancient picture 
lately in the choir of Weftmintter abbey. } Cig ae? 
5. Three ancient feals, with their reverfes; the firft of Cot- 
tingham abbey in Yorkfhire,; the fecond of Clare:hall in 
Cambridge ; ; and the third the chapter-feal of the | ae 
of St. Etheldred at Ely. 
6. Theruins of Walfingham priory in Norfolk. 1, .08ue 
7. Waltham Crofs. ofeate duce) 
8. A Plan of the remaining walls and city of Verulam. o 1 oO 
9—12. Four views of the ruins of Fountain abbey, in York- 
fhire. } Spieek 2) 
13,14. Three views of the gate of St. Bennet’s abbey at 
Holm in Norfolk. } Seer, 
15. The tomb of Robert Colles and Cecily his wife at 
Foulfham in Norfolk. a Soe RE 
16. The fhrine of King Edward the Confeflor in Weft- 
minfter abbey. ee 
17. The North front of the gate at Whitehall. ©) amo 
15. The North front of King’s-ftreet gate, Weftminfler. o 1 o 
19. Plans of the two preceding gates. O-04N0 


Namb. " ice. 


a. ds 
Brought over 1-0 3 
20, ae ef K. Henry VIII. Edward VI. Q. Elizabeth, 
and K. James I. Alfo a portrait of 0, Eleabeih =i KO 
a painting in enamel. 
27—26. The Tournament oi K. Uta Feber i25. 1g 89: 6 
from an ancient roll in the Heralds’ office to 3 
27. The ruins of Furnefs abbey in Lancafhire. Go “5. 6 
28—33. The Baron’s letter in the reign of K. Edward I. Feb. 
12, 1300, to Pope Boniface VII; with the feals ap- te 6-2 
pendent. 
34. An antique brafs head dug up at Bath in 1727. eh tema we) 
35, 36. Three views of Colchefter caftle in Effex, with the 5 
eround plot. bo F 
372 38. Tables of Englith gold and filver coins, ihewing the Fs x 
. feveral fpecies coined in each reign. i 3 
39. Tetbury caftle in Staffordthire. Onli ao 
40. Melborn caftle in Derbyfhire. Oust 6 
41. Lancafter caftle. Ov: Dee 
42. Pontefract caftle in Yorkthire. ON FEALG 
43. A gold feal of Pope Alexander IV ; with gold and 
filver coins ftruck in France and Flanders, relating fo [2.0 
the hiftory of England. 
44. Knarefborough caftle in Yorkshire. Onnra.O 
45. A portrait or Dr. Tanner, Bp. of St. Afaph. ela fe: 
46. Tickhill caftle in Yorkfhire. OT ATO 
47. A plan of Roman roads in Yorkthire. Oni aeG 
48. A Roman teffelated pavement, found near eae Pate 
{tock in Northamptonfhire, 1736. 
g. An ancient chapel adjoining to the Bifhop’s pal = ah 
at Hereford. 
50-52. Three Roman teffelated pavements found at Tho Pee 
mear Bath, 1737- 
53, 54. Ancient feals and their reverfes, from the eS ne 
office of Lancatter. 
sg. Gold and fitver medals of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and Lord Darnley; with others of Queen Anne i its 
Prince Henry, and K. Charles I. 
56. Gold and filver coins of feveral Englifh Kings, eee 
Edward, and Q. Elizabeth. 3 
Nan 2 Byeke 
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Numb. Price. 
Pome Fee S 
: Brought over 3 2 3 
57. A Roman fudatory found at Lincoln. so Pe, Pi 2, 
51—6o. Ancient feals, from the Dutchy-office of Lancafter. Oo 4 6. 
61. Winchefter crofs. he. Ek Fu 
62. The decree of the Univerfity of Oxford in tS Se 
_againft the jurifdiction of the Pope in England. 
ae plan of the Tower Liberties, from a furvey nb pene 
64. Chichefter crofs. o I 
65. Three views of the Roman Retzariz. Ps Chin, 
66—68. The portrait of Sir Robert Cotton, Bart. with two 
plates of fragments of an ancient MS. of the Book 
of Genefis, illuminated with elegant figures; and an 5a 
hiftorical differtation thereon. 
69. The ftandard of ancient weights and meafures, from}, ice 
a table in the Exchequer. J 
70. A view of the Court of Wards and Liveries, as fit- 
ting; with a brief hiftorical account of that court. i Set 
Total 4 7 9 


Fhis rrrst Volume of the Vetufia Monumenta may be had complete for 
four guineas. 


VOLUME JU, 


i—2. PLANS for re-building the city of London, after the 5 


great fire, in 1666. 7 
3. A portrait of Mr. Holmes, keeper of the Records 
in the Tower. } * 
4. Ancient deeds and feals. Oo 1 
5. A view of the Savoy from the river Thames. Ost 
6 The warrant for beheading King Charles I. o 1 


alaroo fe) 


Sir ak * en 6 


4 
Numb. [ sil } Price 


lees. de 
Brought over 0 6 6 
7. An ancient wooden church at Greenfted in Effex; the 
fhrine of St. Kdmund the King and Martyr ; and the $o 
feal of the Abbot of St. Edmund’s Bury in Suffolk. 
8. Gloucefter crofs. oie jae 
g- Three tefellated Roman pavements, found at ert 
terton in Lincolnthire, 17473 with one at Roxby inso 2 o 
that neighbourhood. j 


10- Doncafter crofs. (Oa eke, 

II. Sandal caftle in Yorkhhire. OFS O 

12. The Savoy hofpital in the Strand, with the chapel. 0 1 0 

13+ Clithero caftle in Yorkhhire. SIS 

14. A plan of the ground and buildings of the Savoy. o 1 o 
15,16. A view of the cathedral church and priory of Bene- 
dictines in Canterbury, with the efhigies of Eadwin, 

a monk of that convent, between the years 1130 and$}o 32 0 


and 1174, both drawn by himfelf; with a printed ac- 
count of the faid drawings. 
17. An ancient lamp in two views; a vafe, and two feat: 


all of brafs. : 
18, Silenus and a lamp. Ow tsen0 
19. Third feal of Canterbury cathedral, and a mantle-piece 6 
at Saffron Walden. SY 


20. Brafs trumpets, and other inftruments found in Ire- 
land; and a fhield found at Hendinas in Sbropthire; bo 2 0 
with an explanatory account. 

at, 22. An antique bronze figure, from the collection of a 
late Mr. Hollis, with an explanation, 

23, 24. Two views of the old palace at Richmond; with = 

! 


ie) 
wm 
fe) 


(2) 
wn 
2) 


account thereof. 

25. View of the palace of Placentia at Greenwich ; with 
an account thereof. 

26. The Eaft window of St. Margaret’s church, Welt- 
mintfter. 

27. View of the old palace at Hampton Court; with an 

account thereof. 
. Portrait of Dr. Lyttelton, Bp. of Carlifle, mezzotinto. o 5 


On 26 
oes ..0 
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co 


2 
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Numb. Price. 
‘Beene 
2 Brought over 2 10 6 
Seven Flatcs of ancient Monuments in Weftmintter Abbey, viz. 
2g. Front of the monument of Aveline Countels of Lan-] 
cafter, 
so, The cumbent figure of Aveline. 
31 The undervaulting and ornaments of the tomb. f 
ORs ck ay Oya ee pS) ro 10 6 
32. The North front of King Seberts monument. 
33. The figures of Sebert and Henry III. 
34. Heads and ornaments on Sebert’s monument. 
35, Lhe tomb-of Anne of Cleves. J 
30. The menument of Raherus in St. Bartholomew’s church, 
Weft Smithfeld. | 6 
57+ Specimens of architecture in the faid church, with ae Bh 
account thereof. 
38. Fountain at Rouen, ere@ed on the fpot where the 6 
Maid of Orleans was burnt. an 
39°] Font at Winchefter cathedral. ess ae, 
41,42. Iwo views of the Palace of Beaulieu, or New Hall in 
Effex, built by King Henry VIII. Pei 
43. Roman pavements found in Pittmead, near Warminfter. 0 5 oO 
44+ Rom. pavements found at Cirencefter and Woodchefter. © 5 oO 
45. Monument of Cardinal Beaufort in Winchefter cathedral 
40. Monument of Bifhop Wainflete in Winchefter cathedral 
47. Figures of Cardinal Beaufort and Bifhop Wainflete on 
their monuments ; rLy Re O 
48,49. Parts and ornaments of the monuments of Cardinal 
Beaufort, Bifhop Wainflete, and Bifhop Fox 
50. Monument of Bifhop Fox in Winchefter cathedral | 
51,52. Iwo views of a reliquary in the poffeffion of Thomas 6 
Aftle, Efq. ‘2 3 
53- Monument of Henry Bourgchier, the firft Earl of 
Effex of that family, and of Ifabel Plantagenet bis 3 «0 
wife, in the church of Little Eafton, Effex 
54,55. Ruthvell crofs in Annandale oO 2° 
TO TOs. 6 


This second Volume of the Vetufia Monumenta may be had complete for 


Jim guineas ; or the two volumes together in boards for ten guineas. 


‘| VOLUME 
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¥OO Ta00) MI ote, 


Numb. Price. 
he Sanv'tds 
I, 2, 3. Three views of Magdalen chapel, near Winchefter. 1 1 0 
4, 5. Chancel and ftalls of Chatham church, Kent. Stalls in 
Tiltey church, Kent, and in the choir of Oa G16. 26 
cathedral. 
6. View of Wainflete’s fchool, Lincolnfhire, and monu- 6 
ment of Richard Patten, father of Bifhop Wainfiete. i: 
7. The vault and body of Edward IV.\at Windfor. 
8. Monument of Edward IV. at Windfor. 
9. Plan and elevation of the rood loft in St. George’s [ aanty 
chapel at Windfor, taken down 1789. J 
10, 11. Elevations and plans of the Weft front of Lincoln 
Minfter. fo se 
12—17. Six plates of croffes, ereéted in memory of 
Queen Eleanor. 
12. Queen’s crofs near Northampton. 
13. Figures and ornaments on it. feo pee 
14. Geddington crofs. 
1s Sites and ornaments on it. fo ahs. 
16. Waltham crofs. 
uy. aoe and ornaments on it. fo ie 
18—24. The funeral proceffion of Queen Elizabeth. ORG 
All the above plates are accompanied with letter-prefs. 
25. Fonts at (ford and Sudbury. fo) 
26—30. Vive plates of feals of kings, magnates, and ee ms 
boroughs of Scotland, with an account by Mr. Aftle. f° *9 
peas 6 
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Prints engraved by the late Mr. Georce Vertue, now the property of 
the Society of ANTIQUARIES. 


Price. 
die Seay tg 
A PLAN of London in Queen Elizabeth’s time, copied by}, ¢ 5 
Mr. Vertue 1748, in 8 plates. 
View of St. Thomas’ chapel in London bridge, 2 plates OA Oo 
Survey of the ftreets of London after the fire, 2 plates. Ou Rear 
Two views of Old St. Martin’s church in the Strand, with the per 
ground plot. 
Roman pavement at Stunsfield in Oxfordfhire. fe) fe) 
‘Two views of Mr. Lethieullier’s mummy. fe) fo) 
The firft fett of Mr. Vertue’s hiftorical prints, confifting of four 
plates; with defcriptions. 
Henry VII. and his Queen; Henry VIII. and Lady Jane Sey- 
mour. 
Proceflion of Queen Elizabeth to Hunfdon houfe. eK 
The cenotaph of Lord Darnley; with James I. when achild,f* 3 
and the Earl and Countefs of Lenox, praying by it. 
The battle of Carberry Hill at large. 
The fecond fett, confifting of the five following prints: 
Three children of Henry VII. 
Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, and Mary Queen of France. 
Frances Duchefs of Suffolk, aad Adrian Stoke her fecond tau 


hufband. 
Lady Jane Grey. 
K. Edward VI. granting the palace of Bridewell for an hofpital. 
King Charles I. and his Queen. 
Plan and elevation of the Minor Canons’ houfes at Windfor. 
Lincoln’s Inn chapel, with the ambulatory. 
~ Plan of Whitehall. 
Chichefter crofs. 


OFO2 0) 0760 
NYP eN 
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Portrait of Sir John Hawkwood. Oe 
Four views of the ruins at Stanton Harcourt in Oxfordhhire ; 7 
drawn and etched by the Earl of Harcourt. 
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